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BY  J.  P. 

\^Pi'efatory  Note. — In  the  face  of  adverse  criti- 
cisins  upon  brief  summaries  of  this  address 
published  in  the  daily  press  when  it  was  de¬ 
livered  (the  30th  of  September),  I  think  it  due 
to  myself  to  print  the  full  text,  suppressing 
only  a  sentence  or  two  of  merely  local  or  pro¬ 
vincial  interest.  Those  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  compare  what  I  did  sav  with  what  I 
was  supposed  to  have  said,  will  need  no  fur¬ 
ther  vindication  from  me.  I  have  added  a 
very  few  notes  wliere  an  additional  word 
seemed  desirable.  In  general,  I  may  say  that 
1  have  received  from  professional  educators 
nothing  but  approval  ;  not  so  from  the  poli¬ 
ticians  who  tamper  with  education.  To  the 
latter  I  should  willingly  dedicate  this  ad¬ 
dress  ] 

Education  is  now  so  vast  a  subject, 
it  has  so  enormous  a  literature,  so 
many  widely  separated  branches,  so 
many  distinct  lines,  that  a  man  who 
ventures  an  address  upon  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  feels  like  the  traveller  facing  the 
great  tangle  of  a  tropical  forest.  There 
is  an  immense  mass  of  vegetation,  an 
enormous  number  of  trees,  but  many 
are  choked  by  the  competition  of  their 
neighbors,  many  by  the  giant  parasites 
which  clamber  round  them,  many  sick¬ 
en  in  the  damp  and  gloomy  shade  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  spreading  summits  of 
those  that  have  reached  the  sun.  And 
probably  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
him  after  the  wealth  of  nature,  is  the 
waste  of  nature. 

So  I  feel  when  facing  the  jungle  of 
modern  education.  VVe  have  not  only 
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old  seats  of  learning,  pursuing  a  well- 
seasoned  system,  but  all  manner  of  new 
establishments  which  profess  to  im¬ 
prove  on  this  ;  we  have,  moreover.  Min¬ 
isters  of  Education,  and  a  whole  de¬ 
partment  of  clerks,  who  legislate  upon 
the  schooling  of  the  people  ;  we  have 
Boards  and  Councils  managing,  or  at¬ 
tempting  to  manage,  new  foundations, 
and  these  Boards  mainly  consist  not  of 
educators,  but  of  amateurs  appointed 
because  they  are  rich,  or  because  they 
are  Lords,  or,  worse  still,  because  they 
are  Members  of  Parliament.  And  then 
we  have  vast  systems  of  examination, 
pretending  to  replace  teaching,  and 
pretending  to  tell  us  that  people  who 
know  the  insides  of  a  list  of  books, 
more  or  less  imperfectly,  are  well  edu¬ 
cated,  and  fit  to  teach  others,  or  to  lead 
armies,  or  to  direct  other  important 
human  affairs.  We  are  living  in  an 
age  which  professes  to  educate  the  poor 
and  fit  them  fora  higher  life,  and  open 
to  them  the  prizes  once  confined  to  the 
richer  classes  ;  and  yet  wo  find  that  the 
race  for  distinctions  is  after  all  practi¬ 
cally  confined  to  the  rich,  and  that  the 
poor  have  been  gulled  out  of  their  ex¬ 
pected  privileges.  All  this  uncertainty, 
this  confusion,  this  interfering  of  ama¬ 
teurs  with  professionals,  of  politicians 
with  pedagogues,  of  impostors  with 
genuine  men,  makes  it  exceedingly 
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difficult,  but  for  that  reason  exceeding¬ 
ly  important,  to  attempt  some  general 
survey  of  our  position,  to  see  whether 
we  are  indeed  progressing  with  great 
strides,  as  some  say,  or  not  progressing 
at  all,  as  others  say,  or  oscillating  be¬ 
tween  progress  and  regress,  and,  if  so, 
with  what  general  result. 

Let  us  look  out  into  the  English 
world  and  see  what  the  effects  of  the 
reforms  of  the  last  general  ion — so  many 
and  so  various — have  been  upon  the 
people  at  large.  The  most  signal  re¬ 
sults  ought  to  be  found  among  the 
masses — among  the  poor,  who  have 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  edu¬ 
cation  by  the  provisions  of  recent  laws. 
Are  the  poor,  then,  of  England  hap- 
ier  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago  ? 

don’t  think  any  careful  inquirer 
would  assert  that.  If  there  is  less  mis¬ 
ery  and  squalor  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor  who  have  attended  the  Board 
Schools,  there  is  surely  more  discon¬ 
tent.  The  successes  of  the  Socialist, 
the  mutterings  of  the  thunder  of  the 
earthquake  which  may  shatter  our  so¬ 
ciety,  arise  from  the  large  number  of 
malcontents  in  the  land  who  have 
learned  to  feel  new  wants.  They  have 
eaten  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  ;  their  eyes  are  opened, 
and  they  know  that  they  are  naked.  I 
may  be  told  that  this,  though  to  us  an 
unpleasant  symptom,  is  no  sign  of  de¬ 
cay,  but  of  progress  in  the  masses. 
Discontent  with  the  present  is  the  first 
condition  of  improvement  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  present  discord  between  the 
masses  and  the  classes  may  be  like  the 
tuning  of  an  orchestra,  which  is  in  it¬ 
self  harsh  and  disagreeable,  but  yet  the 
cause  of  the  great  harmonies  which  are 
to  follow.  Look,  you  will  tell  me,  at 
a  far  better  index — not  the  amount  of 
discontent,  but  of  crime.  Since  the 
School  Boards  have  been  established, 
the  convictions  in  the  various  criminal 
courts  throughout  the  land  have  sensi¬ 
bly,  nay  enormously,  diminished.  This 
being  so,  1  have  heard  intelligent  Eng¬ 
lish  Radicals  argue  that,  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  enlightenment,  crime  will  so 
diminish  that  we  may  look  forward  to 
another  Golden  Age,  not  of  innocence, 
but  of  sfcuiity  against  vice  from  the 
clear  knowledge  of  its  consequences. 

All  this  optimism  seems  to  me  based 
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upon  a  profoundly  mistaken  view  of 
human  nature.  It  is  only  to  rare  and 
exceptional  men  and  women  that 
knowledge  is  virtue,  and  vice  igno¬ 
rance.  Even  the  ancient  theorists  who 
sketched  ideal  societies  never  imagined 
that  these  could  reach  such  perfection 
as  to  secure  them  from  decay. 

It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 

That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute. 

And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all. 

And  when  we  look  carefully  at  this 
vaunled  diminution  of  convictions  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  consider  whether 
it  indeed  means  a  corresponding  dimi¬ 
nution  of  vice,  also  whether  the  im¬ 
provement  is  caused  by  schooling,  we 
shall  come  more  and  more  to  doubt 
both  inferences.  Education  wdll  teach 
one  hundred  men  how  to  evade  the 
consequences  of  vice  for  one  whom  it 
will  persuade  to  abandon  vice.  And  if 
it  does  make  crimes  of  violence  appear 
disgusting,  and  so  discourage  them,  it 
may  make  crimes  of  subtlety  even  more 
attractive  than  they  were.  The  high- 
waj?mau  may  pursue  his  calling  without 
education  ;  the  swindler  hardly  can  do 
so.  Among  the  many  hundreds  of 
pupils  [over  5,000]  who  have  passed 
through  Trinity  College  during  the 
thirty  yeais  that  I  have  labored  there,  I 
have  known  a  few  who  became,  in  after 
life,  remarkable  criminals.*  Each  one 
of  these  was  exceptional  for  his  ability, 
and  for  the  high  level  of  his  intellectual 
education.  If  we  compare  the  classes 
who  have  had  means  and  leisure  for  gen¬ 
erations,  and  therefore  careful  school- 


*  I  hail  originally  written  “  some  who  be¬ 
came,”  etc.,  and  proceeded  :  “  every  one  of 
them.”  This  statement  I  had  corrected  into 
a  vei'yfew,  but  from  my  manuscript  I  was  re¬ 
ported  as  above.  Tlie  Duke  of  Devonshire 
(Times,  October  9)  paraphrased  it  as  follows  : 
”  [Mr.  Mahaffy]  said  that  he  himself  had  been 
acquainted  with  a  coumderable  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  [of  Trinity  College,  Dublin]  who  had 
%\nce  turned  out  to  be  remarkable  criminals.” 
When  such  a  critic  wholly  missed  iny  mean¬ 
ing.  my  words  must  have  been  open  to  mis¬ 
construction,  so  I  have  modided  them.  But 
the  sense  is  the  same.  I  could  have  said  it  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  any  other  institution 
which  trains  hundreds  of  pupils.  No  educa¬ 
tion  will  prevent  a  certain  percentage  of  fail¬ 
ures,  and  these  failures  will  lead  to  crime,  es¬ 
pecially  with  intellectual  and  ambitious  men. 
Nor  will  any  education  eradicate  all  criminal 
tendencies. 
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ing,  with  those  who  have  had  nothing, 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  corre¬ 
sponding  contrast  in  their  morals. 
Either,  therefore,  education  has  far 
less  influence  than  we  imagine  in  mak¬ 
ing  people  good  and  happy,  or  else  our 
systems  of  education  are  at  fault,  and 
are  producing  no  effects  commensurate 
with  the  efforts  we  employ  ;  or  else 
both  alternatives  are  to  be  accepted, 
and  that  upon  the  whole  is  my  opinion. 

Let  me  cite  but  one  other,  much 
larger,  field  of  evidence,  which  points 
in  the  same  direction.  What  effect  has 
the  last  thirty  years’  educating  of  the 
English  people  produced  in  dissemi¬ 
nating  higher  and  purer  literary  taste 
among  us  ?  Not  very  long  ago  one  of 
the  leading  magazines  gave  us  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  booksellers — evidence  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  unsuspicious— regard¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  books  to  the  English 
reader.  The  exact  figures  I  have  lost, 
but  I  am  quite  certain  of  the  general 
result.  There  was,  together  with  a 
great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  read¬ 
ing,  a  distinct  decline  in  the  reading  of 
the  English  classics— a  decline  in  the 
quality  of  our  reading.  The  great 
masters,  poets,  philosophers,  historians, 
even  novelists,  are  set  aside  for  the 
trivial,  the  sensational,  the  affected, 
the  ephemeral.  Is  it  indeed  a  prog¬ 
ress  in  culture  that  our  reading  masses 
discard  Scott  for  Stevenson,  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten  for  Marie  Corelli,  the  Quarterly  for 
the  Strand  Magazine,  the  Times  for  the 
Telegraph?  Is  it  better  to  worship  a 
man  whose  matter  is  so  great  that  we 
are  careless  of  his  style,  than  to  worship 
a  man  whose  style  is  so  perfect  that  we 
are  careless  of  his  matter  ?  Is  a  writer 
who  has  very  little  to  say  to  be  lauded 
to  the  skies  because  he  says  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  ? 

I  can  anticipate  the  rejoinders  which 
have  started  up  already  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  you.  First,  you  may  urge 
for  the  general  public  that  the  wide 
diffusion  of  reading  is  a  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  happiness  for  the  masses ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  education  of  the 
classes  has  been  wonderfully  reformed 
by  the  improvement  of  text-books,  the 
multiplication  of  subjects,  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  examination  tests  to  give 
rewards  to  real  merit. 

As  regards  the  diffusion  of  reading. 


a  very  few  words  will  suffice.  I  am 
quite  ready  to  allow  that  the  diffusion 
of  reading  tends  to  increase  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  masses.  Eut  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  it  is  the  sort  of  happiness 
which  makes  them  permanently  con¬ 
tented,  or  which  makes  them  morally 
better  or  sounder.  It  may  be  asseited 
that  the  ploughbdy  who,  when  he  comes 
homo  from  his  work,  has  the  Police 
News  to  amuse  him,  is  happier  for  that 
moment  than  he  who  cannot  read. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  servant 
girl  who  carries  off  her  mistress’s  copy 
of  the  Sorrows  of  Satan,  to  read  at 
night  in  bed  when  her  work  is  over. 
But  is  this  enjoyment  a  proper  sort  of 
happiness  ?  Is  there  any  good  in  mul¬ 
tiplying  reading  clubs  tli rough  the 
country  unless  we  have  some  guarantee 
that  the  quality  of  what  the  masses 
read  is  not  likely  to  poison  their 
minds?  Is  it  not  a  common  experi¬ 
ence  that  at  such  clubs  the  good  and 
solid  books  are  neglected  for  the  shil¬ 
ling  romance  of  horrid  crimes  or  the 
lowest  specimens  of  our  not  only  free 
but  licentious  press?  It  may  well  be 
doubted,  for  example,  whether  the  an¬ 
tipathy  which  a  large  body  of  Irishmen 
feel  toward  England  oould  live  and  last 
were  it  not  for  the  continual  and  mali¬ 
cious  falsehoods  which  are  served  up  to 
them  in  the  papers  which  they  read. 
This  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  outbursis  of  apparent  hatred  tow¬ 
ard  this  country.  In  France,  too,  the 
same  feeling  is  created  by  a  lying  press, 
which  threatens  to  be  an  active  cause 
of  war  in  the  future  history  of  Europe. 
Are  not  these  grave  limitations  to  the 
doctrine  that  we  are  certain  to  raise 
and  improve  the  masses  by  the  mere 
diffusion  of  the  habit  of  reading?  I 
may  compare  it  to  the  theory  of  many 
pious  Protestants,  that,  provided  yon 
can  make  any  unbeliever,  any  sinner, 
any  savage  read  the  Bible,  he  is  safe  to 
extract  from  it  the  religion  which  these 
Protestants  profess. 

I  now  come  to  the  systems  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  endeavor  to  do  more  than 
diffuse  mere  reading,  which  seek  to 
train  up  the  youth  of  the  country  in 
knowledge  of  serious  things,  so  that 
their  reading  may  not  be  the  mere  pas¬ 
time  of  an  empty  mind.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  most  important  ques- 
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lion  which  I  can  possibly  raise  on  this 
occasion.  Is  it  true  that  all  onr  higher 
education  has  been  vastly  improved  by 
modern  text-books,  modern  methods, 
and  by  the  principle  of  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations  which  test  the  acquirements 
of  every  student  ?  Is  it  true  that  high¬ 
er  knowledge  and  higher  culture  are 
more  easily  obtained,  and  therefore  not 
only  more  widespread,  but  larger  and 
better  than  they  were  in  bygone  gen¬ 
erations  ?  On  this  point  we  must  not 
take  the  opinion  of  any  but  experts  ; 
we  must  not  be  content  with  the  com¬ 
placent  self-laudation  which  marks  the 
utterances  of  certain  popular  educators. 
Let  us  hear  the  evidence  of  the  old 
teachers  in  the  Universities,  who  have 
spent  their  lives  seeking  to  promote 
general  culture  in  the  higher  classes. 
Let  us  hear  the  evidence  of  those  who 
have  studied  most  thoroughly  the  tech¬ 
nical  or  special  education  of  the  masses, 
and  who  watch  the  progress  of  the 
country  in  this  respect. 

As  regards  the  first  class,  I  can  speak 
as  a  specialist,  having  now  for  over 
thirty  years  examined  crowds  of  boys 
for  Matriculation,  who  come  from  all 
the  higher  schools  of  Ireland,  many 
also  from  the  public  schools  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  my  deliberate  and  carefully 
formed  opinion  that  although  a  great 
modern  system  of  Intermediate  Exami¬ 
nations  has  been  established  in  Ireland, 
and  thousands  of  pounds  are  yearly 
spent  in  prizes,  exhibitions,  result  fees, 
etc.,  the  average  preparation  of  boys  in 
Ireland  is  much  inferior  to  what  it  was 
when  our  schoolmasters  weie  free  to 
teach  according  to  their  lights,  and 
this  modern  system  of  pressure  and 
competition  did  not  exist.  In  this 
opinion  the  great  majority  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  agree,  and  I  hear  from  Oxford 
and  Camb^ridge  friends,  and  I  can  judge 
from  the  English  schoolboys  who  come 
to  Dublin  that  these  also,  if  they  have 
not  lost,  have  gained  nothing  by  the 
more  recent  school  system  in  England. 
We  can  tell  perfectly  well  why  this  is 
so.  The  whole  of  a  proper  university 
course  initsearlier  stages  is  based  upon 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  of  pure  Mathematics.  So 
long  as  this  was  accepted  and  nothing 
else  taught,  boys  came  up  in  such  a 
state  of  preparation  that  the  rest  of  a 
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university  education  could  be  readily 
acquired.  But  now  that  they  spend 
an  occasional  hour  in  the  week  at 
French,  at  German,  at  Drawing,  at 
Physical  Geography,  at  Chemistry,  at 
Geology,  at  English  Literature,  they 
fail  to  acquire  the  fundamental  things, 
and  they  can  hardly  acquire  any  decent 
knowledge  of  the  rest.  I  shall  be  told 
that  it  is  highly  necessary  for  boys  to 
learn  something  else  than  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Mathematics  ;  nay,  that  it  is  scan¬ 
dalous  that  a  boy  calling  himself  edu¬ 
cated  should  not  be  able  to  read  French, 
and  know  Geography,  and  English 
Literature,  and  some  practical  science. 
If  it  be  so,  let  him  in  due  time  learn 
all  these  things,  but  they  are  no  part 
of  a  strictly  university  course,  which  is 
only  to  make  him  master  what  is  diffi¬ 
cult  and  what  perhaps  he  hates,  in 
order  that  he  may  acquire  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  reasoning,  and  have  before  him 
the  highest  models  of  literary  excel¬ 
lence.  All  these  modern  theories  seem 
to  me  to  assume  that  a  boy  will  do  noth¬ 
ing  for  himself,  that  we  must  spoon¬ 
feed  him  with  all  his  knowledge.  Sure¬ 
ly  this  is  absurd.  What  we  have  to  do 
is  to  make  him  capable  to  think  and 
judge,  and  set  him  fairly  on  the  high 
road  to  complete  bis  education  for  him¬ 
self.  We  are  not  bound  to  foice  him 
to  read  Shakespeare,  but  to  enable  him 
to  appreciate  Shakespeare  if  he  chooses 
to  read  him. 

This  then  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  university  educators  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  classes  which  seek  that 
sort  of  education  are  better  taught,  or 
more  wisely  directed,  than  they  were 
formerly. 

Look  now  at  the  other  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation,  the  technical,  which  ought  to 
fit  men  for  special  employments,  from 
the  oldest  and  noblest — agriculture — 
to  the  newest,  which  is  probably  the 
working  of  electrical  machines.  I  ask 
you  what  has  the  legislation  of  the  last 
twenty  years  done  in  this  land  of  Free 
Trade  to  fit  our  workers  in  technical 
skill  for  the  great  and  growing  com¬ 
petition  with  foreign  producers  ?  In 
the  case  of  agriculture,  I  think  the  an¬ 
swer  most  melancholy.  In  the  Board 
Schools  throughout  the  country  vil¬ 
lages  one  would  imagine  that  next  after 
the  three  R’s,  every  child  whose  life 
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must  be  spent  in  working  the  fields 
should  be  taught  at  least  the  elements 
of  modern  agriculture  ;  he  should  be 
taught  that  the  old  traditional  blun¬ 
dering  along  without  theory,  and  with¬ 
out  any  effort  at  improvement,  will  no 
longer  suffice.  lie  should  be  taught 
what  the  French  very  soon  learned  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  that  a  fall  in  price 
may  be  neutralized  by  an  economy  in 
the  cost  of  production.  It  requires  no 
deep  knowledge  of  farming  for  any 
man  who  compares  the  cultivation  of 
northern  France,  or  of  Saxony,  or  of 
the  Lolhians,  with  that  of  an  average 
English  or  Irish  county,  to  see  that  the 
land  is  worked  by  deplorably  ignorant 
and  incompetent  farmers,  and  that  a 
great  part  of  the  outcry  about  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  farmers  arises  from  their  own 
complete  helplessness  to  meet  any  mod¬ 
ern  difficulty.  Our  school  education 
seems  hardly  to  have  touched  this  great 
branch  of  technical  knowledge. 

Turning  to  the  mechanical  or  indus¬ 
trial  side,  I  cannot  speak  from  personal 
knowledge,  but  may  cite  with  confi¬ 
dence  the  verdict  of  many  eminent  per¬ 
sons  who  have  complained  and  are  com¬ 
plaining  publicly  tnat  England  is  los¬ 
ing  her  supremacy  in  manufactures  for 
the  want  of  better  technical  instruc¬ 
tion.  We  are  told  daily,  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  question  it,  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  particular  are  as  much  better 
trained  than  we  are  in  technical  mat¬ 
ters,  as  the  French  are  in  agricultural, 
and  that  this  is  the  main  reason  why 
German  industries  and  manufactures 
are  making  such  enormous  strides  all 
over  the  world. 

I  was  indeed  deeply  gratified  to  read 
in  a  report  of  the  Commission  on  Tech¬ 
nical  Education  for  Ireland,  issued  after 
the  foregoing  complaint  had  been  writ¬ 
ten,  that  Birmingham  at  least  may  re¬ 
pudiate  any  blame  in  this  matter,  for 
that  here  a  sound  system  of  practical 
education  has  been  devised  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  State,  and  is  already  pro¬ 
ducing  excellent  results.  Bat  it  is  no 
false  compliment  to  say  that  Birming¬ 
ham,  in  many  things  a  model  to  the  rest 
of  England,  is  irot  the  rule,  but  the  ex¬ 
ception.  Apart,  then,  from  some  brill¬ 
iant  exceptions,  from  whatever  side  we 
look  at  the  boasted  progress  of  English 
education,  calmly  and  dispassionately. 


we  find  the  prospect  disappointing.  I 
am  not  speaking  as  a  mere  pessimist. 
There  is  no  cheaper,  or  indeed  more 
dishonest,  form  of  criticism  than  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  all 
human  efforts  to  the  special  incompe¬ 
tence  of  any  special  age  or  generation. 
A  vast  number  of  able  and  honest 
teachers  cannot  work  under  any  system 
in  vain.  A  host  of  clever  boys  and 
girls  cannot  possibly  fail  to  show,  and 
must  develop,  their  talents  under  any 
system,  however  poor  and  blundering. 
But  it  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  consid¬ 
eration  that  they  often  develop  in  spite 
of  the  system,  and  not  because  of  it. 
In  any  case,  if  we  consider  the  huge 
outlay  of  time  and  money  lavished  upon 
the  higher  education  of  this  country, 
the  investment  has  hitherto  proved  very 
unproductive.  We  have  taught  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  growing  boys  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  our  scholars,  if  a  little 
more  numerous,  are  not  so  pre-eminent 
as  they  were.  We  have  flooded  the 
country  with  lectures  and  examinations 
in  English,  and -yet  I  cannot  see  that 
either  our  prose  or  our  poetry  is  higher 
in  quality.  Nay,  I  even  make  bold  to 
say  that  one  of  our  older  students  well 
trained  in  the  Greek  of  .^schylus  could 
appreciate  Hamlet  more  deeply  and 
more  intelligently  than  the  modern  boy 
who  has  read  half-a-dozen  handbooks 
of  English  Literature,  and  passed  half- 
a-dozen  examinations  in  that  famous 
play.  And  so  it  is  in  almost  any  of  the 
branches  of  knowledge  upon  which  I 
can  venture  to  offer  an  opinion. 

Most  critics  will  say  to  me.  What  is 
the  use  of  all  this  complaining  ?  Is  it 
likely  that  you  or  any  one  else  will  alter 
the  course  of  things,  reverse  a  great  na¬ 
tional  policy,  mistaken  though  it  be, 
and  turn  men  back  to  the  old  ways  with 
which  their  fathers  who  trod  them  were 
not  content,  and  for  which  we  have 
adopted  newer  systems  ? 

Indeed  1  am  not  so  vain  as  to  enter¬ 
tain  any  such  hopes  ;  my  intention  is 
rather  to  point  out  the  defects  and  the 
mistakes  which  have  been  made,  and, 
by  dwelling  upon  the  causes  of  them, 
help  to  form  such  a  stream  in  public 
opinion  as  may  at  least  modify  and  im¬ 
prove  the  present  system,  and  so  gradu¬ 
ally  lead  to  the  substitution  of  some¬ 
thing  better.  The  only  legitimate  way 
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to  promote  reform  is  by  persuasion, 
and  every  serious  thinker  is  within  his 
rights  if  he  endeavors  to  persuade. 

It  therefore  remains  for  me  to  con¬ 
sider  the  more  important  causes  of  the 
failure,  which  is  not,  1  think,  to  be  de¬ 
nied  ;  and  to  show  how  far,  beginning 
with  modest  changes,  we  may  ultimate¬ 
ly  anive  at  the  acceptance  of  heroic 
remedies.  And,  as  I  cannot  possibly 
discuss  all,  I  may  at  once  lay  aside 
those  obvious  and  confessed  mistakes 
which  every  sound  educator  has  railed 
against  from  the  beginning.  There  is 
no  need,  for  example,  to  parley  with 
the  advocates  for  the  competitive  ex¬ 
amination  system  as  the  means  of  re- 
cruiting  for  our  public  services,  or  with 
the  supporters  of  any  mere  Examining 
Board  set  up  with  the  title  and  preten¬ 
sions  of  a  university.  The  evils  of  both 
have  been  so  frequently  and  conclusive¬ 
ly  exposed  that  it  were  mere  waste  of 
time  to  exhibit  them  again.  i  The  for¬ 
mer  may  perhaps  be  supported  by  tire 
rich,  ill  whose  interest  it  works  ;  it 
may  be  defended  by  those  very  able 
men  who  have  accepted  it  as  necessary, 
and  have  made  both  fame  and  gold  by 
training  the  sons  of  the  rich,  by  taxing 
the  sous  of  the  poor  to  the  utmost 
limit,  to  succeed  in  these  competitions. 
The  false  accusation,  or  rather  the 
irrelevant  accusation,  against  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  universities,  that  they 
teach  useless  things,  is  surely  to  be  re¬ 
torted  with  tenfold  force  against  the 
system  which  crams  boys  with  an  ex¬ 
amination  knowledge  of  many  subjects, 
to  be  laid  aside  and  forgotten  the  day 
after  the  competition  is  over.* 

But  I  turn  from  examinations  and 
mere  examining  bodies,  with  whom,  as 
not  being  real  educators,  we  have  little 
concern  here,  to  consider  the  causes 

*  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  not  fur  to 
seek.  The  teaching  bodies  of  the  country  are 
perfectly  competent  to  nominate,  in  due  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  their  pupils,  for 
places  in  the  public  services,  and  the  candi¬ 
dates  so  selected  should  without  further  pre¬ 
liminary  be  put  into  training  for  their  special 
business  in  the  services.  If  any  teaching  body 
sent  up  worthless  nominees,  who  failed  in 
their  training,  such  bodies  should  lose  nomina¬ 
tions  at  their  next  turn.  Thus  we  should  ob¬ 
tain  candidates  not  crammed  to  satisfy  a 
strange  examiner,  but  watched  and  tested 
during  a  long  course  of  study  by  competent 
teachers. 
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why  the  honest  teaching  bodies  in  this 
country  are  not  producing  greater  re¬ 
sults.  Let  us  fiist  consider  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  have  means  and  lei¬ 
sure  to  lake  the  best  and  most  complete 
training  we  can  give  them — that  is  to 
say,  the  education  of  our  great  public 
schools  and  universities. 

In  the  olden  days  boys  used  to  leave 
our  public  schools  peifectly  trained  in 
the  essentials  already  mentioned,  and 
yet  ignorant  of  many  things  which  they 
could  afterward  easily  acquire.  For 
what  had  been  done  for  them,  was  to 
teach  them  how  to  acquire,  how  to  set 
their  minds  to  new  problems,  not  to 
present  them  with  the  solutions  of  all 
these  problems  in  a  compendious  form. 
But  then  there  arose  a  cry  that  too 
much  time  was  spent  on  classics  and 
mathematics ;  that  boys  lived  years 
without  learning  anything  practical, 
and  to  this  cry,  which  was  raised  in  the 
interests  of  quite  another  class  of  boys, 
who  were  seeking  to  earn  their  bread 
as  soon  as  possible,  schoolmasters  gave 
way  ;  and  according  as  they  were  told 
that  it  was  shameful  that  a  boy  should 
not  know  this  or  that,  they  thrust  into 
their  school-programme  hours  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  hours  in  French,  hours  in  Chem¬ 
istry,  so  as  to  astound  and  silence  the 
parents  with  an  encyclopaedia  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  confound  the  children  with 
a  kaleidoscope  of  lessons.  In  the  In¬ 
termediate  Examinations  in  Ireland, 
wretched  children  who  take  the  high¬ 
est  places  are  known  to  compete  in  as 
many  as  twelve  subjects — God  help 
them  !  And  this  multiplication  of  sub¬ 
jects  has  not  only  seriously  impaired 
the  education  of  our  best  boys  ;  it  has 
also  made  education  far  more  costly, 
for  it  requires  a  staff  of  masters  for  all 
these  outlying  and  educationally  worth¬ 
less  subjects  who  are  maintained  by 
raising  the  school  fees,  so  that  we  all 
pay  more,  and  get  less  real  value  for  it. 

But  no  sooner  does  the  boy  come  up, 
with  his  smattering  of  many  subjects, 
to  the  Universities,  than  quite  a  new 
cry  assails  his  ears.  We  hear  no  longer 
of  teaching  him  all  he  ought  to  know, 
but  we  call  upon  him  to  specialize  and 
choose  what  subject  he  prefers,  and 
bribe  him  to  do  so  by  allowing  him  to 
drop  all  the  training  in  the  other  sub¬ 
jects,  which  used  to  be  thought,  and 
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rightly,  the  essence  of  a  university  edu¬ 
cation.  We  are  in  fact  coming  to  a 
state  of  things  when  the  only  men  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  who  get  a  real 
university  education  are  the  pass  men, 
for  these,  because  they  show  no  special 
aptitude  for  one  subject,  are  trained  in 
several.* 

I  believe  that  nothing  can  contradict 
more  flatly  the  very  idea  of  a  university 
education,  which  means  a  general  edu¬ 
cation,  than  this  permitting  of  students 
to  specialize  their  studies  throughout 
their  course.  And  one  weighty  reason 
why  I  think  so  is  not  the  particular 
stress  I  lay  on  each  or  any  of  the  great 
subjects  we  teach,  but  because  I  hold  it 
essential  to  any  proper  mental  training 
that  a  lad  should  master  not  only  what 
he  likes,  but  what  he  does  not  like.  In 
the  midst  of  this  perhaps  too  specula¬ 
tive  address,  let  me  insist  upon  this 
practical  warning  to  such  of  you  as  are 
students  of  Mason  College — you  whose 
life  is  still  before  you.  The  course  of 
this  world  seldom  runs  along  the  lines 
which  each  of  you  chooses  for  himself. 
You  will  have  hereafter  to  do  many 
things  which  you  will  account  distaste¬ 
ful  drudgery.  The  properly  educated 
man  is  he  who  can  face  such  things  and 
do  them  efticiently  with  the  least  trou¬ 
ble  to  others  and  friction  to  himself. 
Therefore  I  warn  you,  till  you  have 
learned  to  set  your  teeth,  and  master 
what  you  dislike,  you  have  not  attained 
to  a  general  education.  Hence,  in  our 
old  Universities,  the  classical  boy  was 
taught  mathematics,  the  mathematical 
classics,  not  from  perversity,  or  a  de¬ 
sire  to  annoy  him,  but  because  these 
are  certain  great  fields  of  knowledge 
which  every  cultivated  man  should  be 
able  to  approach  in  some  sort,  and  this 
result  can  only  be  obtained  by  teaching 
him  to  surmount  mental  obstacles. 

We  may  well,  therefore,  wonder  how 
an  idea  so  subversive  of  all  real  univer¬ 
sity  training  should  have  become  fash¬ 
ionable  in  our  oldest  and  once  most 
conservative  seals  of  learning.  It  arises 
from  this,  that  while  the  class  which 


*  We  have  not  followed  this  downward 
course  hy  any  means  so  far  in  the  ancient  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dublin,  chiefly  owing  to  the  extreme 
age  and  wisdom  of  the  governing  botiy,  whose 
traditions  and  habits  are  those  of  fitly  years 
ago. 


has  leisure  to  pursue  abstract  knowl¬ 
edge  and  pure  mental  training  is  grow¬ 
ing  smaller,  those  who  desire  money 
value  for  their  outlay  of  time  is  increas¬ 
ing.  Technical  instruction — a  thing 
wholly  different  in  origin  and  purpose 
— is  becoming  more  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  ;  for  with  the  present  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  complexity  and  variety  of 
handicrafts,  of  scientific  appliances,  or 
machinery  for  the  saving  of  manual 
labor,  the  training  for  these  practical 
fields  must  also  become  longer  and 
more  complex.  And  there  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  opinion  that  in  this  mutter  of 
special  and  technical  instruction  we  are 
still  far  behind  our  neighbors. 

It  is  in  the  view  of  this  gradual  and 
yet  rapid  change  that  I  am  disposed  to 
abandon  the  principles  which  I  held  in 
former  years,  and  declare  myself  the 
advocate  of  another  theory.  We  used 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  only  possible, 
but  far  better,  to  combine  general  edu¬ 
cation  with  special  training — to  insist 
that  the  professional  student  should 
qualify  in  arts,  the  artisan  in  general 
subjects.  Early  in  this  century  such  a 
combination  was  certainly  a  good 
thing  ;  but  now  this  effort  at  combin¬ 
ing  arts’  degrees  with  special  training 
seems  to  me  to  lead  to  the  deterioration 
of  both.  There  is  growing  up  at  our 
Universities  a  large  body  of  profes¬ 
sional  students  who  are  coaxed  to  re¬ 
main  arts’  students  by  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
dulgences  and  remissions,  so  that  what 
remains  is  no  real  general  education, 
while  at  the  same  time  their  special 
training  is  seriously  hampered.  What 
we  want  is  a  system  of  great  technical 
colleges,  as  well  as  technical  schools, 
where  we  shall  honestly  undertake  to 
teach  boys  their  special  business,  and 
not  pretend  to  give  them  an  education 
in  arts,  or  puff  them  up  with  sham 
titles  of  B.A.  or  M.A.  I  have  now 
come  to  believe  in  the  separation  of 
subjects  according  to  the  wants  of  our 
pupils  ;  and  as  I  think  that,  in  the 
primary  schools,  agricultural  teaching 
should  be  the  main  thing  in  country 
Hoard  Schools,  industrial  teaching  in 
the  towns,  so  I  think  that  while  we 
must  always  have  for  the  classes  of 
wealth  and  leisure  a  high  education  iu 
literature,  in  philosophy,  and  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  we  should  have  fur  t'uose  who 
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cannot  afford  this  luxury  equally  good 
special  training,  which  shall  not  be 
mixed  up  and  confused  with  the  other, 
with  the  false  and  vulgar  notion  that 
by  so  doing  wo  shall  make  it  either 
more  dignifi^ed  or  more  efficient. 

Yet  as  there  is  now  a  strong  tendency 
to  turn  our  Universities  into  technical 
Colleges,  so  there  is  a  corresponding 
tendency  to  turn  such  technical  Col¬ 
leges  as  we  have  into  Universities.  In 
looking  into  the  history,  for  example, 
of  the  foundation  of  this  great  College, 
I  perceive  that  Sir  Josiah  Mason,  led 
by  the  sound  instincts  of  a  practical 
man  who  had  long  experience  of  the 
obstacles  and  difficulties  caused  by  the 
want  of  proper  technical  training  in 
Birmingham,  desired  originally  to 
found  a  great  school  of  practical  sci¬ 
entific  instruction,  with  the  very  proper 
addition  of  French  and  German — in¬ 
dispensable  tools  in  many  departments 
of  trade  which  deal  with  the  Continent 
of  Europe.*  On  this  basis  the  College 
might  have  become  a  very  great  and 
unique  school  of  technical  training  ; 
and  1  saw  with  regret  that  by  subse¬ 
quent  modifications  of  his  original  and 
sound  intention,  the  Trustees  were  em¬ 
powered  to  embrace  a  Faculty  of  Arts, 
and  also  a  School  of  Medicine.  Most 
of  you  will  think  it  perhaps  fortunate 
that  I  was  not  an  influential  adviser  of 
your  Founder.  I  should  have  said  to 
him  when  these  extensions  were  pro¬ 
posed,  “  Sir,  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Your  proposed  Faculty  of  Arts  cannot 
enter  into  competition  with  the  older 
and  greater  Faculties  in  England. 
Your  Technical  College  may  easily  be¬ 
come  the  best  of  them  all  ;  confine 
yourself  therefore  to  an  Engineering 
Faculty.”  This  was  not  the  policy  of 
the  Trustees,  who  naturally  followed 
the  ordinary  trend  of  public  opinion. 
Accordingly  there  has  since  been  ac¬ 
quired  a  Aledical  School.  I  see  as  yet 


*  I  took  this  statement  from  the  printed 
Preface  to  the  Mason  College  Calendar.  But 
Mr.  Law-on  Tail,  in  an  iuteristing  letter  to 
the  Post  of  October  2,  denies  that  Sir  Josiah 
haJ  any  fixed  plan,  and  that  he  knew  a  Medi¬ 
cal  Faculty  must  soon  be  added  to  his  founda¬ 
tion.  If  we  regard  Medical  Education  ns 
purely  technical— and  this  I  shall  presently 
discuss— the  addition  was  quite  logical.  But 
that  will  not  produce  a  University,  or  even 
promote  it,  in  the  strict  sense. 
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no  Faculty  of  Law.  And  yet  even  if 
that  be  obtained,  still  you  will  have  no 
proper  University,  so  long  as,  by  the 
express  will  of  the  Founder,  you  can¬ 
not  have  a  Faculty  of  Theology,  for 
without  that  any  University  is  miser¬ 
ably  incomplete.  If  you  merely  profess 
to  give  technical  training,  the  omission 
of  Theology  is  perfectly  reasonable,  and 
that  no  doubt  was  Sir  Josiah’s  opiniom 
But  if  you  once  undertake  to  give  a 
general  education,  and  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  learned  professions,  the 
exclusion  of  Theology  becomes  absurd. 
I  know  very  well  that  such  a  Faculty 
must  have  a  definite  creed,  and  that 
there  may  be  in  the  College  many  dis¬ 
senters  from  that  creed.  But  that  is 
no  insuperable  objection.  I  suppose 
none  of  you  will  gainsay  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple,  now  frequently  forgotten  or 
ignored  in  our  theories  of  education, 
that  we  should  strive  to  make  the  ris¬ 
ing  generation  not  only  abler  thinkers 
and  workers,  but  better  men.  Surely 
the  old  Universities  had  sound  views 
upon  this  matter,  when  they  not  only 
set  before  the  youth  Theology  as  one  of 
the  loftiest  studies  of  any  educated 
man,  but  also  that  religion  as  well  as 
learning  should  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  everyday  life  of  the  student. 

I  return  to  my  contention  that  we 
should  subdivide  our  education  into 
separate  and  distinct  kinds,  and  seek 
to  give  to  each  class  or  grade  of  our 
population  that  which  is  likely  to  im¬ 
prove  its  efficiency,  and  so  it  happens, 
in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  notion 
that  education  should  be  the  same  for 
all,  only  differing  in  degree.  Political 
men  who  give  effect  to  educational 
theories  seem  to  have  a  notion  of  one 
vast  ascending  scale,  beginning  with 
the  lowest  infant  school,  and  leading 
up  by  regular  steps  through  primary  and 
secondary  schools  to  the  highest  uni¬ 
versity  education — a  sort  of  Jacob’s 
ladder,  ascending  from  earth  to  heaven. 
I  think  this  not  only  visionary,  but 
wrong,  and  that  our  education  should 
work  along  several  distinct  lines,  each 
ending  in  a  distinct  earthly  terminus. 
The  wrong  view  seems  to  me  fostered 
by  a  very  misleading  phrase—  how  often 
are  people  led  by  phrases— that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  education  is  to  raise  our  poorer 
population.  I  know  perfectly  well  how 
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this  phrase  is  understood  in  Ireland, 
and  many  English  people  are  no  doubt 
silly  enough  to  fall  into  the  same  trap. 
It  is  supposed  to  mean  that  modern 
education  will  raise  our  poorer  people 
out  of  the  station  in  which  they  are 
born,  and  put  them  into  some  other 
station  which  they  consider  higher  and 
more  lucrative. 

What  blunder  can  be  more  fatal  ? 
Instead  of  considering  every  walk  in 
life  which  pursues  honest  toil  as  honor¬ 
able  ;  instead  of  using  education  as  a 
means  to  make  each  aud  every  one  of 
them  better  ;  to  secure,  e.g.,  that  the 
ploughboy  shall  do  his  work  as  well  as 
possible,  without  therefore  ceasing  to 
be  a  ploughboy  ;  this  misunderstand¬ 
ing  makes  men  believe  that,  instead  of 
laising  men  in  their  lespeclive  walks 
in  life,  it  will  raise  them  out  of  one 
walk  into  another,  for  which  they  have 
probably  no  aptitude.  Thus  the  plough- 
boy,  if  he  is  above  the  average,  is  to  be 
thrust  in  among  clerks ;  the  clerk 
among  professional  students,  and  so 
on,  each  class  losing  its  best  members 
in  Older  that  they  may  become  inferior 
and  discontented  members  of  a  class 
foreign  to  their  traditions. 

This  error  is  not  confined  to  our 
country,  where,  as  you  know,  the  so- 
called  learned  professions  aie  being 
crowded  with  needy  and  half  trained 
aspirants.  Even  in  France,  an  esserr- 
lially  agricultural  country,  the  latest 
returns  show  us  that  to  the  colleges  for 
scientific  agriculture  only  800  students 
can  be  induced  to  go,  while  the  colleges 
for  the  professions  number  24,000  stu¬ 
dents.  Thus  the  most  permanent  and 
important  source  of  wealth  in  that  coun¬ 
try  falls  into  inferior  hands,  aud  the 
talents  which  would  have  been  of  ines¬ 
timable  use  in  farming  are  being  taken 
from  it  and  applied  to  law  or  journal¬ 
ism,  where  they  are  superfluous,  if  not 
mischievous.  How  vastly  might  we 
gain  in  England  if  it  were  the  habit 
among  the  landed  gentry  to  educate 
one  of  their  sons  as  an  agriculturist,  so 
that  in  times  of  depression,  when  farms 
are  not  easily  let,  he  might  take  up  and 
work  on  more  intelligent  principles  the 
vacant  land,  and  show  how  profit  can 
be  made  by  superior  skill,  when  the  or¬ 
dinary  methods  are  found  wanting. 

Kejecting,  then,  utterly  the  notion 


that  education  should  be  the  same,  or 
of  the  same  kind,  for  all,  or  that  its 
intention  is  to  raise  the  poor  and  the 
struggling  classes  from  one  rank  of  life 
into  another,  I  will  say  a  word,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  on  the  function  of  those  insti¬ 
tutions  which  have  been,  and  are  bound 
to  be.  the  places  of  trainiug  for  those 
that  are  rich,  or  have  leisure  to  pursue 
a  long  and  thorough  general  education. 

It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  protest 
against  such  institutions  on  democratic 
grounds.  Provided  the  poor  are  well 
supplied  with  the  education  which  is 
suited  to  them,  it  would  be  suicidal  for 
any  nation  to  abolish,  or  to  strive  to 
abolish,  the  privileges  which  wealth 
gives  to  those  that  possess  it.  That  a 
small  class  should  have  leisure  to  pur¬ 
sue  science  and  literature  at  their  ease 
is  not  only  fair  and  right,  but  of  great 
use  to  the  majority  who  are  unable  to 
do  so.  Our  greatest  men  of  science  are 
often  fi'om  the  wealthy  classes,  and  owe 
their  greatness  to  early  advantages  of 
good  teaching  and  of  leisure.  How 
poor,  for  example,  would  the  English 
nation  be  without  Charles  Darwin  or 
John  Kuskin,  the  two  foremost  names 
in  the  great  roll  of  English  men  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  of  letters  in  this  century  ! 
Each  of  these  men  came  from  parents 
who  were  able  to  provide  him  with  a 
long  and  expensive  trainiug. 

The  first  function,  then  (at  least,  in 
order  of  time),  is  to  afford  a  complete 
and  thorough  training,  especially  in 
those  great  subjects  called  useless  by 
the  vulgar,  but  which  are  the  real  salt 
of  any  higher  culture.  And  next,  these 
universities  should  provide  the  most 
suitable  home  for  the  prosecution  of 
Research,  where  men  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  training  can  live  in  the 
midst  of  books  and  laboratories  and  ob¬ 
servatories,  prosecuting  those  studies 
which  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  As  regards  the  policy  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  these  two  directions,  it  seems 
quite  plain  that  in  the  former  they  can 
hardly  be  too  conservative,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  too  progressive.  The  best  subjects 
and  the  best  methods  of  training  the 
mind  being  well  ascertained,  and  not 
disputed  by  any  experienced  educator, 
this  training  should  be  in  no  way  re¬ 
laxed  to  meet  the  cry  of  the  idle,  the 
impatient,  and  the  vulgar.  Though 
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results  are  in  the  long  run  the  only  con¬ 
vincing  test  of  success  in  a  system,  im¬ 
mediate  results,  if  demanded,  may 
spoil  every  thing.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  homes  for  investigation,  as  the  hot¬ 
house  for  the  fosteiing  of  new  ideas, 
the  old  Universities  have  ample  means 
and  apparatus  in  the  way  of  Fellow¬ 
ships,  to  which  temporary  Professor¬ 
ships  might  well  be  added,  which 
should  induce  original  thinkers  to  stay 
there  and  make  them  their  home. 

And  yet  when  I  ask  what  the  policy 
of  the  Universities  has  been  during  the 
last  generation  it  appears  that  their 
wisdom  runs  directly  counter  to  mine. 
Every  sort  of  difficulty  has  been  placed 
in  the  way  of  endowment  for  Research, 
which  has  been  met  by  every  sort  of 
hostile  argument  (including  ridicule), 
and  shackled  in  every  way.  He  whose 
whole  time  is  not  engaged  in  leaching 
is  supposed  to  be  idling,  and  is  treated 
accordingly,  and  yet  the  same  people 
complain  tliat  the  Universities  are  slow 
and  scarce  in  producing  original  think¬ 
ers  !  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  instruction  to  students, 
every  kind  of  innovation  seems  to  be 
tolerated.  Not  only  are  young  people, 
who  are  wholly  unfit  to  judge,  allowed 
omissions  and  selections  of  the  subjects 
they  will  study,  but  under  the  so-called 
University  Extension,  the  benefits  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  training  are 
being  administered  in  homoeopathic  or 
in  sugared  doses  by  popular  lecturers, 
and  ignorant  people  who  visit  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  a  few  days  in  the  vacation 
are  invited  to  believe  that  they  partici¬ 
pate  in  Oxford  and  in  Cambridge  cul¬ 
ture.  Thus  not  only  does  the  Oxford 
man  go  down  to  teach  in  the  country, 
which  is  highly  useful  and  desirable, 
but  the  boys  who  hear  him  are  told 
that  they  are  practically  Oxford  men, 
which  is  absurd.  When  I  inquired  into 
these  things  at  the  University  I  was 
told  by  men  who  saw  well  the  idle  pre¬ 
tence  of  the  thing  that  it  was  done  to 
ensure  the  popularity  of  the  old  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  might  any  day  be  swept 
away  by  Radical  reformers  if  it  were 
not  in  touch  with  the  people. 

This  was  the  very  policy  adopted  by 
the  decaying  Roman  Empire,  when  for¬ 
eign  races  were  clamoring  around  its 
frontiers,  and  threatening  to  assail  its 
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territory.  It  was  thought  a  safe  and 
even  astute  device  to  invite  a  portion 
of  the  outlying  barbarians  to  settle 
within  the  frontier,  and  to  act  as  pro¬ 
tectors  of  the  Empire  against  those  that 
remained  without.  Everybody  knows 
the  sequel.  No  sooner  wore  they  ad¬ 
mitted  to  part  of  the  Roman  privileges, 
than  they  clamored  for  more,  and  pres¬ 
ently  invited  the  remoter  and  therefore 
purer  barbarians  to  join  them  in  loot¬ 
ing  the  Empire.  And  so  came  about 
the  horror  and  confusion  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  from  which  modern  Europe  only 
emerged  after  centuries  of  intellectual 
eclipse. 

1  have  said  nothing  as  yet  concerning 
the  professional  students  at  our  Uni¬ 
versities  who  do,  who  must,  specialize 
at  some  part  of  their  course,  unless  we 
banish  them  altogether  from  tlie  Uni¬ 
versity.  To  do  this  would  indeed  be  a 
violent  measure,  and  might  be  fatal  to 
the  prosperity  of  most  universities. 
But  I  am  here  speaking  merely  as  a 
theorist,  and  without  legard  to  £  s.  d., 
which  latter  should  not  be  allowed  to 
dominate  higher  considerations.  Re¬ 
garding  then  the  four  great  professions. 
Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Engi¬ 
neering,  the  two  first  are  plainly  more 
akin,  and  more  suitable  to  university 
studies  than  the  latter.  Such  studies 
are  necessary  to  any  proper  qualifica¬ 
tion  in  the  former,  and  as  there  is  no 
hurry  about  entering  either  of  these 
professions,  there  seems  no  difficulty  in 
having  Professional  Schoolsof  Divinity 
and  Law,  conducting  the  post-graduate 
studies  of  arts’  students,  who  have  al¬ 
ready  received  an  honest  education  in 
general  subjects.  The  case  is  widely 
different  with  Medicine  and  Engineer¬ 
ing,  which  require  a  long  and  early 
special  education.  Nay  more,  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Council  has  so  needlessly  burdened 
the  official  course  with  useless  subjects, 
and  with  additional  time,*  that  this 
policy  almost  forces  the  medical  stu¬ 
dent  to  abandon  arts  and  become  from 
an  early  age  a  technical  student.  In 
such  professions — I  may  add  the  Army 
as  another — I  see  no  corresponding 
benefit  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  time 


*  On  this  point  see  the  instructive  protest 
to  the  Medical  Council  publislicd  last  year  by 
Mr.  Teale  of  Leeds. 
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and  labor  required  to  obtain  an  honest 
arts  degree. 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  I  am  protest¬ 
ing  against  specialization  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  on  the  one  hand,  and  advocat¬ 
ing  it  on  the  other.  Why  should  not 
the  Universities  meet  the  practical  ditli- 
cnlty  by  doing. what  they  now  do,  and 
permitting  professional  students  to 
take  a  shorter  and  simpler  arts’  course. 
Is  it  not  better  that  medical  and  engi¬ 
neering  students  should  be  after  all  in 
some  sense  university  students  rather 
than  the  members  of  a  mere  technical 
college  ?  Such  a  compromise  seems  in 
the  present  day  inevitable.  But  if  so, 
let  it  be  an  honest  com})romise  ;  let  us 
not  confuse  things  which  ought  to  be 
distinct ;  let  us  not  deceive  the  public 
by  giving  the  same  stamp  to  all  our 
students,  whether  they  have  studied 
arts  honestly  and  completely,  or  only 
partially  and  super ficially.  Let  us  be 
ready  to  give  certificates  not  only  for 
professional  studies,  but  for  those  par¬ 
tial  educations  which  are  carefully  to 
be  distinguished  from  true  ivnd  com¬ 
plete  university  education.  Above  all, 
let  us  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  the  false 
notion  which  exists  in  the  minds  of 
many  parents,  that  the  sham  part  of 
such  an  education — the  pretended  arts 
— is  the  more  dignified  and  important, 
while  the  real  part  occupies  an  inferior 
place  in  their  social  estimate. 

When  we  exhibit  and  weigh  all  these 
serious  defects  in  theory,  all  these  evi¬ 
dences  of  want  of  clear  insight  in  our 
legislators,  all  these  etforts  to  confuse 
and  confound  methods  and  aims  which 
should  be  distinct — the  wonder  is  not 
that  our  National  Education  is  so  bad, 
but  rather  that  it  is  not  worse.  The 
fact  is  that  the  English  are  a  practical 
nation,  accustomed  to  compromises, 
not  afraid  of  logical  inconsistencies  so 
long  as  men  are  permitted  to  do  their 
best,  and  to  some  extent  free  to  carry 
out  their  convictions.  Thus  I  found, 
while  I  was  writing  this  address,  that 
by  the  device  of  Higher  Grade  Schools, 
apparently  not  supplied  in  the  State 
programme,  varipus  stirring  towns  in 
England  were  providing  for  themselves 
that  higher  technical  training  which  I 
have  pointed  out  as  a  great  need  for 
our  industrial  population.  And  hap¬ 


pily  the  State  system  is  elastic  enough 
to  admit  of  these  modifications.  Pro¬ 
vided  then  we  are  in  earnest  and  do 
our  best,  there  may  bo  great  teachers 
and  brilliant  pupils  in  a  very  poor  and 
defective  system.  You  have,  moreover, 
in  England,  escaped  from  the  plague 
that  still  haunts  education  in  Ireland, 
where  every  new  scheme,  every  reform 
is  in  the  first  instance  a  political  move, 
intended  to  make  political  capital  under 
the  guise  of  education.*  And  this  is 
so  even  where  the  ostensible  problem  is 
that  most  difficult,  and  yet  unsettled 
one,  regarding  the  relations  of  religion 
to  secular  education — a  great  question 
I  have  touched  but  incidentally,  nor 
had  I  room  in  this  address  to  do  more. 
But,  standing  in  a  great  modern  foun¬ 
dation  from  which,  by  the  will  of  the 
Founder,  religious  teaching,  as  being 
highly  contentious,  is  put  upon  the 
level  of  political  controversy,  and  there¬ 
fore  formally  excluded,  I  cannot  but 
urge  one  very  grave  consideration. 
Those  nations  in  modern  Europe  which 
have  gone  furthest  in  recent  years  tow¬ 
ard  dissociating  religion  from  secular 
instruction,  those  who  have  thought 
that  intellectual  enlightenment  was  in 
itself,  if  widely  diffused,  sufficient  to 
secure  a  nation’s  well-being — 1  may 
cite  as  instances  France,  Italy,  Greece 
— have  shown,  by  the  rapid  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  their  public  morality,  that  oven, 
as  in  the  individual,  talent  without 
character  is  little  worth,  so  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  it  is  the  moral  standard,  rather 
than  the  intellectual,  which  will  deter¬ 
mine  its  progress  or  decay.  The  words 
of  the  Hebrew  sage  are  not  yet  an¬ 
tiquated  :  “  Righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people.” 

As  I  am,  like  old  Cadmus,  sowing 
dragons’  teeth,  I  may  as  well  cast  one 
more  into  this  rich  and  fruitful  soil. 
If  you  will  turn  this  great  foundation 
into  a  University  College,  and  seek  a 


*  I  since  learn  that  this  is  too  optimistic  a 
view,  and  that  even  in  England  political  con¬ 
veniences  determine  educational  theories.  I 
heard  this  in  connection  witli  the  view  I  have 
proposed  below  for  a  Birmingham  University. 
This  is  very  melanclioly,  especially  as  the  more 
ignorant  a  politician  is,  the  more  difQcult  it  is 
to  persuade  him  that  he  is  blundering  on  this 
difficult  and  complicated  question. 
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chatter  to  give  university  degrees,  do 
not  make  the  fatal  mistake  first  made 
in  Ireland — the  home  of  mistakes — 
then  in  the  North  of  England,  and  re¬ 
cently  in  Wales — of  lumping  colleges, 
widely  separated  in  position,  in  tradi¬ 
tions,  in  associations,  under  a  Common 
Examination  Board,  and  imagining 
that  under  the  title  of  Midland  Uni¬ 
versity  you  will  indeed  increase  or  im¬ 
prove  the  education  of  this  city.  You 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  yonr 
degree  will  soon  lose  the  only  value 
which  a  degree  can  have  to  thinking 
people— evidence  of  a  distinct  course  of 
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training,  under  well-known  teachers, 
with  a  distinct  flavor  and  associations. 
Oxford  I  know,  and  Cambridge  I  know, 
but  who  are  ye  ?  If  on  the  contrary 
you  choose  to  unite  all  the  colleges  and 
institutes  of  this  great  city  into  one 
system,  requiring  residence  and  train¬ 
ing  here,  conducting  your  examina¬ 
tions  by  your  own  men  on  your  own 
methods,  then  the  future  University  of 
Birmingham  may  well  come  into  fair 
competition  with  any  or  all  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  most  genuine  seats  of  learning 
in  the  British  Empire. — Nineteenth 
Century. 
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It  has  been  wittily  remarked  that 
under  the  Censorate  in  China  every  offi¬ 
cial,  and  even  the  emperor  himself,  is 
“  in  the  presence  of  a  chronic  day  of 
judgment.”  This  aptly  describes  the 
effect  of  a  system  which  is  one  of  the 
many  institutions  which  differentiate 
China  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Its 
conception  is  so  strange  that  we  look 
with  curiosity  for  some  authentic  record 
of  its  working  ;  and  in  the  pages  of 
the  “  Peking  Gazette,”  through  which 
the  utterances  of  the  censors  are  alone 
made  public,  we  find  ample  and  strange 
materials  by  which  we  are  able  to  judge 
of  the  functions  and  the  practice  of 
these  guardians  of  the  public  morals. 
Their  practice,. it  is  true,  is  not  always 
to  be  admired,  but  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  reader  of  their  memorials  to 
the  throne  is  the  extreme  boldness  of 
their  utterances.  From  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  from  the  emperor  down  to 
the  meanest  policeman,  all  come  under 
their  lash,  and  surprise  is  naturally  ex¬ 
cited  that  in  so  corrupt  an  officialdom 
as  that  of  China,  men  should  be  found 
brave  enough  to  hold  up  the  faults  and 
shortcomings  of  superior  officers  in 
whose  hands  rests  the  power  of  making 
life  a  dismal  burden  to  all  who  come 
under  their  ban. 

Like  most  institutions  in  China,  the 
censorate  is  consecrated  by  tradition, 
and  has  been  handed  down  from  time 
immemorial  as  an  outcome  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  ancient  sages.  Certainly 
at  the  time  when  David  reigned  in  Jeru¬ 


salem  the  system  was  in  full  force,  and 
through  all  the  changes  and  chances  of 
the  dynastic  revolutions  which  have 
supervened  itl  has  been  preserved  as  a 
sacred  heritage.  As  at  present  consti¬ 
tuted,  the  office  of  censors  at  Peking 
consists  of  two  presidents,  one  a  Man- 
chu  and  one  a  Chinese,  the  provincial 
viceroys  and  six  resident  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  with  whom  are  associated  the 
provincial  governors.  Besides  these 
there  are  twenty-four  supervising  cen¬ 
sors  whose  duty  it  is  to  revise  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  six  Boards  of  Government. 
These  all  have  their  headquarters  at 
Peking,  while  fifty-six  detached  censors 
are  distributed  over  the  eighteen  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  empire,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
roam  over  the  country  scenting  out 
abuses,  and  a  still  further  number  are 
employed  as  superintendents  of  police 
for  the  five  divisions  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Peking. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  the  censors  are  intrusted  with 
‘‘  the  duty  of  supervising  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  of  investi¬ 
gating  all  public  offices  within  and 
without  the  capital,  of  discriminating 
between  the  good  and  bad  administra¬ 
tion  of  business,  and  between  the  de¬ 
pravity  and  uprightness  of  the  man¬ 
darins.”  To  this  it  is  added  that 
“  each  should  take  the  lead  in  utter¬ 
ing  his  sentiments  and  reproofs,  so  that 
the  mandarins  may  be  spurred  on  to 
greater  diligence  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  that  the  Government 
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of  the  empire  might  be  rendered  se¬ 
cure.”  Tliese  powers,  it  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  are  sufficient  to  cover  every 
species  of  fault-finding,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Chinese  Government  that 
so  long  as  the  censors  do  not  obviously 
trump  up  cases,  and  so  long  as  they 
conduct  themselves  with  decorum  and 
without  arrogance,  they  find  the  pro¬ 
tection  necessary  to  secure  them  against 
the  consequences  of  their  denuncia¬ 
tions.  Even  when  their  claims  for 
protection  clash  with  the  interests  of 
superior  officials,  they  are  allowed  full 
latitude  to  make  the  charges  which 
they  esteem  it  their  duty  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  ;  and  although  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  not  in  all  cases  adopted,  their 
representations,  as  a  rule,  are  given 
effect  to,  if  not  directly,  yet  with  equal 
certainty,  by  means  of  the  circuitous 
contrivances  common  to  Chinese  offi¬ 
cial  administration. 

That  the  duties  of  the  censors  are 
multifarious  the  above  extracts  from 
the  imperial  statutes  show  ;  and  that 
the  powers  confided  to  them  are  freely 
employed  is  proved  by  the  pages  of  the 
‘‘  Peking  Gazette,”  where  we  find  that 
with  perfect  impartiality  the  highest 
dignitaries  as  well  as  the  meanest  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Crown  are  alike  denounced. 
The  translations  of  the  “  Peking  Ga¬ 
zette”  for  1895  lie  before  us,  and  sup¬ 
ply  a  number  of  curious  instances  of 
the  ways  in  which  these  ”  Newsbearers 
by  the  help  of  the  winds,”  as  the  cen¬ 
sors  are  called,  bring  forward  their 
charges,  and  in  some  cases  are  them¬ 
selves  denounced  for  the  very  faults 
which  they  are  so  prone  to  see  in  other 
people.  Some  of  the  commonest  charges 
which  they  bring  against  the  officials 
are  such  as  luck  of  dignity,  laziness, 
and  unprincipled  conduct.  Curiously 
enough,  the  year’s  record  opens  with 
an  accusation  against  the  senior  Man- 
chti  vice-president  of  the  Court  of  Cen¬ 
sors  for  exactly  these  misdemeanors, 
and  as  a  penalty  for  such  unworthy  be¬ 
havior  the  emperor  orders  that  he  shall 
be  degraded  two  steps  in  rank  and  fined 
nine  months’  salary. 

On  two  other  censors  the  imperial 
displeasure  descended,  though  in  a  miti¬ 
gated  degree.  One  of  these  cases  is 
curious,  as  showing  the  rooted  objec¬ 
tion  that  there  is  among  the  mandaiins 


to  the  introduction  of  Western  appli¬ 
ances.  It  seems  that  a  certain  man 
named  Li  set  up  a  steam  flour-mill  in 
Peking,  and  having  enlisted  the  good 
offices  of  a  censor  named  Chung,  that 
official  memorialized  the  throne,  prais¬ 
ing  in  glowing  terms  the  convenience 
which  would  bo  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  Peking  by  such  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  hand-turned  mills.  Another 
censor,  Tsiang  by  name,  thinking  that 
Li’s  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  asked 
the  emperor  to  permit  the  millowner 
to  contribute  funds  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  tribute  rice,  thus  establishing  a 
claim  to  imperial  favor.  So  progres¬ 
sive  an  innovation  as  a  steam  flour-mill 
was  viewed,  however,  with  holy  horror 
by  the  Court  of  Censors,  who  at  once 
denounced  the  enterprise,  and  ordered 
Li  to  remove  the  mill.  This  Li  natu¬ 
rally  refused  to  do,  and  was  promptly 
reported  to  the  throne  as  being  a  tur¬ 
bulent,  unruly  person.  An  inquiry  led 
the  emperor  to  believe  that  the  last  de¬ 
scription  of  Li  was  truer  than  the  first, 
and  in  an  imperial  edict  instinct  with 
the  spirit  of  Confucius  he  lectured  the 
two  complacent  censors  for  their  care¬ 
lessness  in  recommending  to  the  throne 
a  man  who  was  so  lost  to  the  rules  of 
propriety  as  to  refuse  to  pull  down  a 
mill  which  was  doing  no  harm  to  any 
one,  and  was  besides  greatly  benefiting 
both  himself  and  the  people  at  large. 

This  opposition  to  all  things  new, 
because  they  are  new,  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeless  symptoms  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  China.  It  dwarfs  and  con¬ 
fines  not  only  the  enterprise  but  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  makes  both 
material  and  intellectual  progress  next 
to  impossible.  It  is  not  long  since  a 
certain  well-known  scholar  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  throne  complaining  of 
the  harm  that  was  being  done  to  the 
reading  public  by  the  work  of  a  man 
named  Mao,  who  had  had  the  audacity 
to  criticise  the  commentary  of  Chu  Hsi 
on  the  ‘‘Four  Books  of  Confucius.” 
So  specious  were  Mao’s  arguments,  said 
the  memorialist,  that  there  was  danger 
lest  scholars  might  be  led  away  from 
the  orthodox  faith,  and  so  popular  was 
his  work  that  it  had  been  lithographed 
and  distributed  broadcast  among  the 
people”.  The  emperor,  taking  his  cue 
from  the  reactionary  past,  accepted  the 
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view  of  the  memorialist,  and  promptly 
issued  an  edict  bidding  the  viceroys  and 
governois  of  the  provinces  to  prohibit 
the  further  circulation  of  this  perni¬ 
cious,  because  independent,  work. 

Later  in  the  year  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  Chung,  who  seems  to  be  about 
as  corrupt  as  any  other  oflicial  in  China, 
again  stood  in  the  dock  before  his  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty.  Quis  custodiet  cus- 
todesf  It  appears  from  a  State  paper 
tiiut  a  certain  imperial  clansmau  named 
Sieh  brought  a  charge  against  a  man 
called  Hsiung,  who  was  Chung’s  ser¬ 
vant,  of  extortion  under  the  following 
circumstances.  One  day  Hsiung  came 
to  Sieh’s  house  for  the  purpose  ostensi¬ 
bly  of  buying  a  slave-girl  whom  Sieh 
wished  to  get  rid  of.  As  difhculties 
arose  in  the  negotiation,  Hsiung  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  girl  was  wanted  for 
Chung’s  household,  and  went  on  to 
hint,  with  a  plainness  which  could  not 
be  misunderstood,  that  it  would  be  to 
Sieh’s  advantage  to  hand  the  girl  over 
to  his  master.  This  Sieh  refused  to 
do,  and  subsequently  Hsiung  called 
with  the  disturbing  intelligence  that 
Chung  was  preparing  a  list  of  all  per¬ 
sons  of  oflicial  standing  or  wealth  in 
Peking  who  were  known  by  nicknames, 
or  who  had  slang  terms  attached  to 
their  names,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
nouncing  such  persons  to  the  throne, 
and  added  that  Sieh’s  name  was  on  the 
list.  The  gravamen  of  this  charge  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  any  olliciai  should 
have  so  far  declined  from  the  lofty 
standard  of  official  dignity  laid  down 
by  Confucius  as  to  have  subjected  him¬ 
self  to  the  disgrace  of  a  nickname. 
Fully  realizing  all  this,  Sieh  became 
greatly  alarmed  at  Hsiung’s  news,  and 
he  besought  that  disturber  of  his  peace 
to  get  his  name  expunged  from  the  list. 
Hsiung  professed  to  be  doubtful  about 
the  possibility  of  complying,  but  gently 
hinted  that  if  Sieh  would  hand  over  a 
draft  for  500  taels  (about  £100)  he 
would  see  what  could  be  done.  This 
was  more  than  Sieh  could  pay,  and 
after  considerable  haggling  Hsiung 
agreed  to  accept  100  tales  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  to  be  performed.  This  sum  Sieh 
paid  in  the  shape  of  a  bank-bill.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  censor,  that  official 
paid  with  this  bill  the  account  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  grain-dealer  who  had  been  long 
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supplying  his  household  with  rice  on 
credit.  In  the  first  instance,  Hsiung 
was  put  on  his  trial,  and  boldly  at¬ 
tempted  to  turn  the  tables  on  Sieh  by 
affirming  that  it  was  he  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  extort  money  from  the  cen¬ 
sor.  The  unlucky  bank-bill,  however, 
traversed  this  line  of  defence.  It 
proved  that  Hsiung  had  received  the 
money,  and  that  Chung  had  expended 
it.  As  it  surpassed  the  imagination  of 
the  Court  that  any  Chinaman  could  be 
found  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  the 
debt  of  another,  the  judges  determined 
that  Chung  was  the  prime  offender. 
What  punishment  was  awarded  we  are 
not  told,  and  it  probably  depended  on 
Chung’s  willingness  or  reluctance  to 
dispense  other  ill-gotten  gains  whether 
he  was  allowed  to  go  free  or  had  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  condign  punishment. 

On  the  subject  of  competitive  exami¬ 
nation  the  censors  are  very  severe,  and 
from  all  accounts  their  censure  is  justi¬ 
fied.  That  system,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  signal  glory  of  China,  and  one 
by  which  the  ablest,  most  learned,  and 
generally  illustrious  officials  are  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  pioveson 
scrutiny  to  be  honeycombed  with  abuses 
of  every  kind.  Not  long  since  an  ex¬ 
aminer  who  was  on  his  way  to  hold  an 
examination  at  Sooehow  was  presented 
by  two  young  men  with  a  check  for 
10,000  taels,  enclosed  in  a  letter  in 
which  the  writers  announced  that  they 
were  about  to  present  themselves  at  the 
coming  competition,  and  begged  that 
he  would  demean  himself  so  far  as  to 
take  note  of  their  insignificant  names. 
And  now  the  censors  diclare  that  even 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  Peking 
irregularities  of  the  very  worst  kind  are 
known  to  exist.  The  Censor  P’o  states 
roundly  that  there  is  “  a  certain  class 
of  unscrupulous  scholars  who  sell  their 
essays  to  aspiring,  wealthy  illiterates 
for  the  Chiijen  degree  at  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  examinations.”  This  is  not  the 
first  time  an  accusation  of  the  kind  has 
been  brought,  and  indeed  the  existence 
of  the  evil  is  so  generally  known  that 
if  the  emperor  and  his  Ministers  are 
unaware  of  it,  they  must  be  the  only 
ill-infcrmed  persons  on  the  subject  in 
the  empire.  But  this  particular  censor 
haring  made  his  general  statement,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  particulars,  and  affirms 
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that  a  number  of^  wealthy  young  men 
from  Canton  who  were  to  appeal  at  the 
forthcoming  examination  had  already 
engaged  tlie  services  of  some  indigent 
scholars  at  Peking  to  write  for  them 
the  required  essays  and  poems.  It  was 
impossible  to  pass  over  this  charge,  and 
the  emperor  commanded  the  Board  of 
Kites  to  inquire  into  these  wrongs. 

So  far  the  accusations  were  levelled 
against  dishonest  candidates,  but  short¬ 
ly  afterward  another  censor,  named 
Ilsi,  flew  at  higher  game,  lie  de¬ 
nounced  the  examiners  themselves,  and 
implicated  in  his  charges  three  near 
relatives  of  our  late  visitor,  Li  Hung- 
chang.  Ilsi  is  very  definite  in  his 
charges,  and  he  begins  by  declaring 
that  at  one  of  the  recent  palace  exami¬ 
nations  a  certain  man  named  Tai — who, 
as  was  subsequently  proved,  “  wrote  a 
most  miserable  hand,  was  ignorant  even 
of  the  most  common  forms  of  thesis 
etiquette,  and  whose  poems  were  sim¬ 
ply  unreadable  and  meaningless” — had 
been  awarded  by  the  examiners  first- 
class  honors.  Two  other  young  men — 
one  a  nephew  of  Li  Hungchang  and 
the  other  a  nephew  of  his  wife — were 
granted  the  same  distinctions  although 
their  papers  had  been  marked  ”  bad,” 
and  should  therefore  have  been  reject¬ 
ed.  A  brother  of  one  of  these  fortu¬ 
nate  young  men,  whose  ”  handwriting 
did  not  look  like  words,  and  who 
showed  glaring  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  caligraphy,”  was  given  a  place  in  the 
second  class.  On  a  scrutiny  it  was 
readily  admitted  that  the  thesis  and 
poems  of  some  of  these  gilded  youths 
were  unintelligible,  and  the  writers 
were  tlierefoie  deprived  of  their  ill-got¬ 
ten  honors.  Li’s  influence,  however, 
was  sutticiently  powerful  to  save  his 
nephews  from  complete  condemnation. 
By  an  official  fiction  it  was  declared 
that  the  word  “  bad”  on  their  papers 
referred  to  slight  faults  in  caligraphy, 
and  that  therefore  their  degrees  were 
not  to  be  interfered  with.  The  rest — 
and  there  were  several  of  them  who 
were  not  so  influentially  supported — 
suffered  the  full  penalties  of  their  igno¬ 
rance. 

One  of  the  strangest  developments 
of  the  censorate  is  the  way  in  which 
the  accusations  brought  against  officials 
are  often  declared  to  be  non-proven. 


while  at  the  same  time  alternative  mis¬ 
demeanors  are  laid  to  their  charge,  and 
the  penalties  which  would  have  been 
their  due  if  guilty  of  the  crimes  first 
brought,  are  imposed,  sometimes  with 
modifications,  in  punishment  of  new 
ones,  which  seem  to  grow  up  like 
dragons’  teeth  on  the  corrupt  soil  which 
surrounds  them.  When  the  war  with 
Japan  brought  disgrace  on  the  Li  fam¬ 
ily,  censors  who  before  had  nothing  but 
admiration  for  their  systems  of  admin¬ 
istration,  were  suddenly  converted  into 
bitter  opponents  of  their  methods.  Li 
Hungchang  himself  was  vigorously  at¬ 
tacked,  and  his  brother,  Li  llan- 
chang,  the  viceroy  of  Canton,  had  to 
submit  to  similar  and  more  deadly  on¬ 
slaught.  Two  censors  denounced  him 
for  nepotism  and  favoritism  in  promo¬ 
tion  of  his  own  private  ends.  It  is  well 
known  that  Li  Hanchang  suffers  from 
even  greater  tendency  to  acquisitive¬ 
ness  than  his  more  illustrious  brother, 
and  the  censors  had  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  he  habitually  sold  offices 
within  his  administration,  accepted 
bribes,  and  freely  extorted  illegal  dues. 
The  commissioner  who  was  ordered  to 
report  on  the  memorials,  however,  in¬ 
formed  his  imperial  master  that  the 
charges  could  not  be  supported  by  sub¬ 
stantial  proofs.  This  was  a  delicate 
way  of  saying  that  the  charges  were  all 
true,  but  that  it  would  be  well  to  avoid 
the  scandal  which  would  be  inevitable 
if  they  were  admitted.  The  emperor 
took  the  hint,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  viceroy’s  age,  issued  the  following 
edict :  “  The  said  viceroy  is  getting 
old,  and  his  strength  and  vitality  are 
failing.  The  other  day  he  reported 
himself  ill,  and  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  resign  his  post.  We  merely  per¬ 
mitted  him  one  month  to  recuperate. 
In  consideration,  however,  of  the  rea¬ 
son  just  given  above,  and  as  a  token  of 
extra  imperial  grace,  we  now  permit 
the  said  Li  Hanchang  to  resign  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  two  Kwangs,  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  may  retire  to  his  native 
town  to  attend  to  his  ailments  at  his 
leisure.” 

The  subordinates  who  were  implicat¬ 
ed  in  the  same  charge,  not  being  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  chosen  few,  were  not  so  gently 
treated.  /  One  man  was  declared  to  be 
“  a  fawning  parasite  currying  favor  by 
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running  errands  for  his  patrons,  there¬ 
by  neglecting  his  duties,”  and  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  post  in  consequence. 
Another  high  official  was  “  found  to  be 
a  man  of  low  cunning,  who  used  his 
abilities  in  this  way  to  curry  favor  and 
advancement.”  lie  was  cashiered  and 
dismissed  the  public  service. 

A  well-recognized  law  forbids  an  offi¬ 
cial  to  take  to  wife  any  lady  within  his 
jurisdiction.  Against  this  statute  a 
Tartar  general  named  Ki  was  accused 
by  the  censor,  Kw’ei,  of  having  offend¬ 
ed,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the 
censor  added  that  the  brother  of  the 
said  lady,  taking  advantage  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Tartar  general,  had 
been  guilty  of  practising  extortion 
among  his  brother-in-law’s  subjects. 
On  receipt  of  this  charge  the  inevitable 
commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed, 
and  finally  reported  that  after  careful 
investigation  they  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  lady  was  not  married 
to  the  general  as  his  wife  but  as  his 
concubine,  and  as  an  excuse  for  Ki’s 
apparent  immorality  the  commission- 
eis  added  that  the  general  was  eighty 
years  of  age,  a  widower,  and  childless, 
facts  which  they  evidently  considered 
very  highly  palliative.  The  Emperor, 
reading  between  the  lines,  recognized 
that  the  general  was  guilty,  but  threw 
over  the  charge  of  mairiage,  and  passed 
a  nominal  sentence  on  the  aged  veteran 
for  venturing  to  take  even  a  handmaid 
from  the  people  within  his  command. 

The  object  of  this  imperial  manoeu¬ 
vre  was,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  to 
save  “  the  face”  of  the  accused.  Had 
he  been  found  guilty  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him  by  the  censor,  he 
would  have  been  disgraced  in  the  eyes 
of  his  compeers  ;  but  having  been  found 
not  guilty  of  the  main  accusations,  it 
was  a  matter  of  less  imirortance  to  him 
that  the  alternative  misdemeanor  was 
accepted  as  proven.  The  finding  really 
amounted  to  the  old  joke,  “  Not  guilty, 
but  don’t  do  it  again.”  A  typical  case 
of  the  same  kind  was  that  of  a  magis¬ 
trate  who  was  charged  by  a  censor  of 
“  employing  unscrupulous  and  greedy 
subordinates,  and  of  using  illegal  in¬ 
struments  of  torture.”  Here  again  the 
commissioners,  with  their  tongues  in 
their  cheeks,  reported  that  the  charges 
were  groundless  ;  “  but,”  added  their 
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sapient  and  imperijil  master,  “  as  the 
said  magistrate  has,  during  his  two 
terms  of  office,  been  denounced  more 
than  once  by  the  gentry  and  others,  it 
is  clear  that  the  man  and  his  post  do 
not  mutually  fit :  we  therefore  com¬ 
mand  him  to  resign  his  post,  and  order 
that  he  shall  be  transferred  to  some 
other  magistracy  where  he  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  people  under  him.” 

This  man,  it  is  plain,  must  have  had 
powerful  supporters,  and  we  can  only 
pity  the  people  connected  with  the  fu¬ 
ture  office  to  which  he  may  be  appoint¬ 
ed. 

That  the  censors  do  good  work  by 
exposing  abuses  cannot  be  denied.  In 
the  flood  of  iniquity  that  overflows  the 
land  they  are  powerless  to  do  more 
than  expose  here  and  there  some  few  of 
the  evils  which  afflict  the  people  of  that 
distressful  country.  When  one  reads 
of  such  a  case  as  the  following,  which, 
affecting  as  it  does  the  officials  of  the 
Board  of  Punishments,  is  of  obvious 
importance,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  there  exists  a  body  of  men  who, 
though  they  may  only  bring  to  light 
one  case  of  oppression  and  wrong  in  a 
thousand,  are  yet  capable  of  serving 
the  ends  of  justice  and  mercy  to  that 
degree.  The  president  of  the  Board  of 
Punishments  reported  to  the  emperor 
that  a  woman  had  committed  suicide 
by  cutting  her  throat  while  being  ex¬ 
amined  as  a  witness  in  the  judgment- 
hall  of  the  Board.  Nothing  further 
would  have  been  said  to  the  matter  had 
not  Censor  Hsi,  who  had  denounced  Li 
Hungchang’s  nephews,  as  mentioned 
above,  memorialized  the  throne,  stat¬ 
ing  ‘‘  that  the  woman,  whose  evidence 
was  of  a  very  damaging  character,  was 
forced  to  make  away  with  herself  by 
.her  judges,  who  had  been  bribed  to  act 
thus  by  an  influential  family  implicat¬ 
ed  in  the  mailer.”  The  edict  pub¬ 
lished  in  response  ordered  a  strict  in¬ 
vestigation  to  ho  made  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case.  The  unsatisfactory 
part  of  such  investigations  is,  that  if  the 
accused  be  either  sufficiently  wealthy 
to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  or  sufficiently  well  connected 
to  make  those  officials  shrink  from 
bringing  in  a  true  bill  against  him,  he 
is  apt  to  escape  all  punishment,  or  at 
worst  to  be  removed  to  another  post. 
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The  censorate  is  unquestionably  and  troduced  into  the  country  we  may  well 
unfortunately  a  feeble  instrument;  but  be  thankful  that  it  exists, — Blackioood's 
it  is  better  than  nothing,  and  until  an  Magazine. 
honest  system  of  administration  is  in- 
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Among  the  changes  that  have  char¬ 
acterized  her  Majesty's  long  reign,  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  striking  than  the  deter¬ 
mined  inroads  of  science  into  the  practi¬ 
cal  affairs  of  everyday  life  ;  the  most 
conservative  pursuits,  of  which  farming 
is  probably  the  chief,  are  powerless  to 
resist  the  influence  of  rapidly  extending 
scientific  knowledge.  Blind  as  we  are, 
and  groping  for  the  most  part  in  the 
dark,  an  unexpected  flash  of  scientific 
light  from  time  to  time  illuminates 
some  obscure  spot  in  our  daily  path. 

In  dealings  with  milk  and  its  several 
products  certain  time-honored  eustoms 
and  traditions  are  found  in  practice  all 
over  the  world,  but  they  are  the  results 
of  experience,  not  of  knowledge.  The 
microscope  is  only  now  beginning  to  re¬ 
veal  to  us  the  potent  effects  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  forests  of  bacteria  which  are  found 
actively  growing  in  milk,  producing 
rapid  and  startling  changes,  and  yet  so 
minute  in  themselves  as  to  require  the 
highest  microscopic  powers  to  discern 
them  ;  the  longest  are  about  the  three- 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  and  the 
smallest  about  the  twenty-thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  ;  it  is  difficult  at  once 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  such  minute 
plants  exist  at  all,  and  yet,  not  merely 
do  they  exist,  but  they  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  life  of  each  of  us. 
About  700  different  species  have  been 
named  and  studied,  of  which  about  150 
are  dairy  bacteria.  The  number  tends 
to  diminish,  as  some  that  have  been 
taken  to  be  different  species  are  found 
to  be  the  same  species  in  a  different 
stage.  They  vary  greatly  in  shape  ; 
some  are  short  rods,  like  a  constable’s 
staff  ;  others  are  globular ;  others, 
again,  are  spiral,  or  are  attached  to 
s])iral  threads.  Some  of  the  rods  are 
joined  end  to  end,  forming  a  chain, 
and  some  of  the  round  bacteria  adhere 
in  clusters. 
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There  are  two  ways  in  which  they  in¬ 
crease — either  by  simple  division,  the 
part  that  divides  off  having  at  once  its 
own  independent  life,  or  else  by  the 
formation  of  spores,  which  germinate 
like  seeds.  These  latter  are  much  more 
difficult  to  kill.  Most  species  multiply 
with  great  rapidity  under  favorable 
conditions,  producing  sometimes  a  ma¬ 
ture  growth  every  twenty  minutes,  each 
member  of  which  produces  its  own  fam¬ 
ily  at  the  end  of  another  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  and  so  on. 

Some  kinds  of  these  fascinating  little 
shrubs  are  endowed  with  powers  of  loco¬ 
motion  ;  others  can  only  pulsate,  or 
wave  to  and  fro. 

There  are  limits  of  heat  and  cold 
outside  of  which  they  die,  and  most  of 
these  limits  have  been  ascertained. 
Some  cannot  live  without  oxygen,  and 
others  are  killed  by  oxygen.  Light  is 
favorable  to  some  and  fatal  to  others  ; 
moisture  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
all.  Dryness  kills  some,  but  there  are 
others  on  whom  it  appears  to  have  no 
effect. 

Some  act  mechanically  and  directly 
on  the  materials  in  which  they  are 
found,  while  others  produce  some  sub¬ 
stance  which  acts  chemically.  The 
chief  function  of  bacteria  in  the  great 
scheme  of  nature  appears  to  be  the 
dividing  up  and  disintegration  of  all 
organic  matter,  each  kind  of  bacteria 
being  adapted  for  some  special  work. 

To  study  the  habits  of  these  plants 
they  must  be  sorted.  In  the  case  of 
milk,  this  sorting  is  effected  by  mixing 
a  drop  with  gelatine,  and  observing  it 
under  the  microscope  after  some  hours  ; 
it  is  then  found  that  three  principal 
operations  have  taken  place — in  one 
part  of  the  gelatine  plate  excavations 
have  been  made,  in  another  little  hil¬ 
locks  have  been  thrown  up,  and  in  a 
third  liquid  lakes  have  been  formed. 
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The  different  colonies  of  bacteria  which 
have  executed  these  engineering  feats 
are  further  marked  by  sliglit  differences 
of  color,  contour,  and  texture.  One 
colony  alone  is  selected,  and  with  this 
a  fresh  plate  of  gelatine  is  infected,  and 
so  one  single  bacterial  colony  is  sepa¬ 
rated.  Wlieu  it  is  found  that  one,  and 
only  one,  kind  has  been  so  isolated,  it 
is  cultivated  under  favorable  conditions, 
and  its  natural  history  is  minutely  ob¬ 
served  and  recorded. 

Milk  from  a  healthy  cow  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  absolutely  free  from  bac¬ 
teria.  It  becomes  contaminated  iu  the 
mere  process  of  milking,  and  so  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  is  milk  for  bacterial 
growth  that  in  a  short  time  it  is  swarm¬ 
ing  with  minute  forms  of  life.  Let  us 
consider  whence  these  are  derived.  Of 
first  importance  are  the  vessels  in  use. 
A  momentary  application  of  boiling 
water  or  steam  is  insufficient  to  destroy 
germ  life  ;  to  be  effectual,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  expose  the  vessels  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  high  heat  for  several  minutes 
at  least,  and  steam  is  by  far  the  best 
agent  tliat  can  be  used.  Vessels  are 
often  used  that  are  in  an  improper  con¬ 
dition  for  handling  milk  ;  a  rusty  milk- 
can  often  spoils  more  milk  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  buy  a  new  can.  Wooden  pails 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  Vessels 
should  be  of  pressed  tin,  the  joints  well 
flushed  with  solder,  so  as  to  be  easily 
cleaned. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  made 
with  two  cans  in  summer  ;  one  was 
thoroughly  well  cleaned  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  other  was  sterilized  by  steam 
for  thirty  minutes  ;  in  the  first  the 
milk  went  sour  in  twenty- three  hours  ; 
in  the  second  in  twenty  eight  and  a 
half  hours  ;  and  the  first  can  was  found, 
on  examination,  to  contain  twenty-six 
times  as  many  bacteria  as  the  second. 
The  same  experiment  repeated  in  win¬ 
ter  showed  that  the  sterilized  can  kept 
the  milk  sweet  for  nine  hours  longer 
than  did  the  other.  Milk  that  has  been 
deprived  of  most  of  its  germs  by  Pas¬ 
teurization  will  remain  sweet  in  cans 
thoroughly  sterilized  by  steam  for  about 
twice  as  long  as  if  put  into  cans  cleaned 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Where  milk  is  sent  to  a  factory  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  milk -cans 
are  returned  to  the  farm  containing 
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separated  milk,  whey,  or  buttermilk  ; 
it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  utterly  disiistrous,  as  well  to  the 
factory  as  to  the  farmer. 

The  importance  of  rejecting  the  first 
drops  from  the  udder,  called  “  the  fore¬ 
milk,”  is  not  always  recognized  ;  in  a 
sample  of  the  fore- milk  tliat  was  ex¬ 
amined  it  was  found  to  contain  eight 
times  as  many  bacteria  as  the  following 
milk.  The  actual  loss  occasioned  by 
rejecting  the  fore-milk  is  slight,  be¬ 
cause  the  first  pint  of  milk  contains  a 
very  low  percentage  of  butter-fat. 

The  coat  of  the  cow  offers  exceptional 
facilities  for  the  harboring  of  dust  and 
dirt ;  it  is,  therefore,  extremely  rich  in 
various  forms  of  bacterial  life  that  stick 
to  the  flanks  and  under-parts  of  the 
animals  when  they  lie  down.  What  is 
true  of  the  animal  is  likewise  true  con¬ 
cerning  the  person  of  the  milker. 
Clothed  in  dust-laden  garments  that  he 
has  in  daily  use,  he  himself  is  covered 
with  innumerable  bacteria  in  a  dried 
condition. 

A  large  amount  of  this  filth  can  be 
restrained  or  cleaned  off.  liacteria  can 
be  dislodged  from  a  dry  surface  with 
ease,  while  from  a  moistened  surface, 
however  rich  in  germs,  there  is  little 
chance  of  their  diffusion.  Tlierefore, 
the  flanks  and  under-part  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  after  carding  and  cleaning,  should 
be  thoroughly  moistened  with  water 
and  then  dry  sponged,  taking  care 
there  shall  be  no  drip  ;  so  the  myriads 
of  germs  that  remain  may  be  effectually 
kept  out  of  the  milk, 
r  The  hands  of  the  milker  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  soap  and  water 
just  before  milking.  The  habit  of 
moistening  the  hands  with  a  few  drops 
of  milk  is  wholly  noxious.  A  pinch  of 
vaseline  will  enable  the  milker  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  firmer  grasp,  and  would  confine 
any  scales  or  dirt  rubbed  from  the  teat. 
On  chapped  or  sore  teats  it  would  have 
a  healing  effect.  The  milker  should 
wear  a  clean  outer  garment  slipped  on 
over  the  ordinary  clothes. 

The  value  of  these  precautions  was 
shown  by  milking  a  cow  in  a  meadow 
without  them  ;  a  gelatine  plate,  the 
size  of  the  top  of  the  milk-pail,  was 
placed  close  to  it  under  the  cow  for 
sixty  seconds.  When  the  cow  was  half- 
milked  the  precautions  recommended 
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were  taken,  and  a  second  gelatine  plate 
was  placed  under  her  for  another  sixty 
seconds  ;  while  close  at  hand  a  third 
plate  was  exposed  in  the  meadow  for 
the  same  time  to  receive  the  germs  in 
the  open  air.  From  this  were  gath¬ 
ered  the  following  instructive  results  : 
AVhen  the  animal  was  milked  without 
precautions  3250  germs  a  minute  were 
deposited  on  the  first  plate  ;  after  the 
precautions  had  been  adopted  only  115 
germs  a  minute  were  deposited  on  the 
second  plate  ;  the  number  on  the  third 
plate  showed  a  deposit  of  sixty-five  a 
minute,  due  to  the  surrounding  air. 
This  indicates  that  a  large  number  of 
organisms  from  the  dry  coat  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  can  be  kept  ont  of  milk  by  the 
adoption  of  simple  precautions. 

The  number  of  germs  present  in  air 
is  liable  to  great  variation  ;  in  unin¬ 
habited  places  there  are  general  Iv  less 
than  100  to  the  cubic  yard,  while  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  there  are,  on  an 
average,  400,000.  On  a  low  mountain 
near  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  were  found 
not  more  than  eight,  while  the  air  on 
the  top  of  lofty  mountains  has  been 
found  to  be  absolutely  free. 

Where  the  milking  is  conducted  under 
cover  it  is,  of  course,  impracticable, 
even  by  watering  the  floor,  to  free  the 
barn  entirely  from  dust  ;  but  the  com¬ 
mon  pnictice  of  feeding  during  the 
milking  increases  materially  the  germ 
life  in  the  air  if  the  fodder  be  of  a  dry 
character.  Moistened  food  is  not  so 
objectionable.  The  germs  which  pro¬ 
duce  “  stringy”  milk  are  mostly  found 
in  cow-houses,  and  get  into  the  milk  at 
the  time  of  milking.  In  cases  of  in¬ 
flamed  udder  the  milk  is  already 
‘‘  stringy”  when  first  drawn. 

The  milk  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  barn  until  all  the  milk¬ 
ing  is  finished  ;  it  shoirld  be  removed 
from  time  to  time  and  strained  in  a 
separate  room  ;  the  process  of  straining 
should  be  performed  under  the  cleanest 
jmssible  conditions,  as  it  exposes  to  the 
air  so  much  surface. 

A  further  experiment  has  been  made 
to  test  the  value  of  the  precautions 
suggested,  which  were  carried  out 
by  an  ordinary  workman  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  : 

1.  The  milk  was  received  in  steamed 
pails. 


2.  The  udder  of  the  animal  was  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned. 

3.  The  udder  was  moistened  with 
water. 

4.  The  barn  air  was  fairly  free  from 
dust. 

5.  The  first  few  streams  of  milk  were 
rejected. 

The  milk  from  a  cow  treated  in  this 
way  contained  330  bacteria,  while  that 
of  the  mixed  herd,  taken  under  the 
usual  conditions,  contained  15,000  for 
the  same  volume.  The  same  experi¬ 
ment  repeated  in  winter  showed  7G00 
bacteria  in  milk  from  the  mixed  herd, 
as  against  210  in  the  carefully  protected 
milk  ;  and  this  latter  remained  sweet 
for  twenty-four  hours  longer  than  the 
former. 

The  vast  number  of  bacteria  that 
may  exist  in  a  small  spstce  may  be  thus 
illustrated  :  a  sample  of  pure  water 
from  an  artesian  well  must  not  contain 
more  than  three  bacteria  in  a  cubic 
centimetre,  which  is  aboiit  the  twenty- 
eighth  part  of  an  ounce.  Whereas  the 
number  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  Lon¬ 
don  sewage  is  about  15,000  ;  and  even 
this  number  luis  been  exceeded  in  ice¬ 
creams  that  have  been  examined. 

The  warmer  temperatures,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  90°  Fahr.,  favor  the 
rapid  growth  of  most  forms  of  bacteria  ; 
it  18,  therefore,  indispensably  necessary 
that  milk  should  be  cooled  as  soon  us 
possible  after  it  comes  from  the  cow. 
If  a  can  of  milk  be  allowed  to  cool 
naturally  it  will  take  several  hours  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  the  temperature  of  the 
air  ;  during  this  time  the  contained 
organisms  are  continuing  their  rapid 
growth,  and  fresh  forms  arriving  in  the 
shape  of  dust  awake  from  their  lethargy 
under  the  influence  of  favorable  sur¬ 
roundings. 

These  are  the  chief  teachings  of  sci¬ 
ence  as  regards  milking  ;  in  England 
they  are  little  regarded  ;  the  words  of 
Professor  Fleischmann,  an  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  authority,  may  be  accepted  as  true 
in  this  country  :  ”  All  the  results  of 
scientific  investigation  which  have 
found  such  great  practical  application 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  in  disinfec¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  preservation  of  various 
products,  are  almost  entirely  ignored 
m  milking.” 

Various  chemicals  are  recommended 
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for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  barns, 
stables  and  dailies,  but  most  are  open 
to  some  objection.  Thin  common 
whitewash  is  always  safe,  and,  if  made 
from  freshly  burned  quicklime,  pos¬ 
sesses  strong  germicidal  powers.  The 
strong  disinfecting  power  of  direct  sun¬ 
light  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  ; 
putrefactive  liquids  may  be  actually 
rendered  sterile  by  simply  submitting 
them  to  the  action  of  sunlight. 

It  has  been  established  that  several 
diseases  of  animals  may  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  mankind  through  the  milk  ; 
one  of  the  commonest  of  these  is  tuber¬ 
culosis  ;  it  was  found  that  about  5  per 
cent  of  samples  of  London  milk  con¬ 
tained  tubercular  bacilli,  and  about 
per  cent  of  all  cows  butchered  are  so 
infected.  The  tubercle  germ  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Kobert  Koch  m  1882  ;  it  is 
remarkable  for  the  narrow  temperature 
limits  within  which  growth  will  take 
place,  from  86°  Fahr.  to  104°  Fahr. 
Although  quickly  killed  by  cold,  it 
easily  withstands  drying  ;  direct  sun¬ 
light  soon  destroys  it.  Tuberculosis  is 
more  prevalent  Avith  dairy  stock  than 
Avith  any  other,  and  there  are  two  ways 
Avhereby  its  danger  to  mankind  may  be 
met.  First  by  dilution,  because  it  is 
found  that  this  germ  is  unable  to  grow 
in  milk  after  it  is  drawn  ;  so  a  small 
quantity  of  tuberculous  milk  mixed 
Avith  other  milk  becomes  harmless. 
Secondly  by  heating  ;  if  tuberculous 
milk  be  kept  for  ten  minutes  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  140°  Fahr.  the  germ  will 
be  destroyed.  A  case  is  quoted  where 
five  out  of  fourteen  young  girls  liA'ing 
together  in  a  boarding-house  became 
consumptive  after  the  daily  use  of  milk 
from  a  tuberculous  cow. 

Typhoid  fever  usually  spreads  through 
the  Avater  supply,  but  if  the  infected 
water  be  used  to  rinse  milk-cans  the 
fever  spreads  r^^pidly  through  the  milk  ; 
besides  this,  the  fever  may  be  communi¬ 
cated  directly  to  the  milk  by  a  patient, 
or  by  a  milker  Avho  is  nursing  a  typhoid 
patient.  As  far  back  as  1870  a  local 
epidemic  of  typhus  which  broke  out  at 
Islington  Avas  traced  to  the  use  of  a 
particular  milk.  Out  of  fifty  typhus 
epidemics  investigated  in  England 
twenty-eight  Avere  found  to  be  due  to 
infected  milk.  If  the  typhoid  fever 
organism  is  once  established  in  dairy 


utensils  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it ; 
only  previously  boiled  Avater  should  be 
used  for  rinsing,  and  tbe  utmost  clean¬ 
liness  must  be  practised  in  the  dairy. 

Diphtheria  is  another  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  Avhose  specific  organism  finds  in 
milk  favorable  conditions  of  groAvth, 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
contaminated  milk  transmits  this  con¬ 
tagion.  Seven  epidemics  haA’^e  been  re¬ 
cently  traced  to  this  source  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  knoAvledge  of  germs  and  of 
their  potency  does  seem  to  be  making 
some  Avay  :  a  laborer  from  a  village 
where  diphtheria  had  been  raging  lately 
observed  to  bis  vicar  :  “  I  do  hear  tell, 
sir,  as  how  this  ’ere  dnihtheria  do  come 
from  a  hinsec.” 

Cholera  has  again  and  again  been 
traced  to  contaminated  milk.  The 
cholera  bacillus  is  not,  however,  capa¬ 
ble  of  living  so  long  in  milk  as  that  of 
tuberculosis.  In  unboiled  milk  the 
lactic  acid,  formed  by  the  numerous 
lactic  bacteria  present,  exercises  a 
speedily  fatal  effect  on  the  cholera 
bacilli ;  in  boiled  milk,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  conditions  are  more  favor¬ 
able,  since  the  lactic  ferments  have 
been  killed  by  the  process  of  boiling. 

Scarlet  fever  is  generally  believed  to 
be  communicable  by  infected  milk,  and 
it  is  said  it  may  be  eA'en  caused  by  an 
eruption  on  the  udder.  The  relations 
of  scarlet  fever  to  contaminated  milk 
are  not  as  yet  clearly  determined,  but 
fourteen  epidemics  have  been  traced  to 
this  source  in  England.  Besides  con¬ 
veying  disease,  milk  does  occasionally 
contain  certain  germs  Avhich  form  poi¬ 
sonous  products.  These  germs  are 
knoAvn  as  “  ptomaines.”  It  is  these 
products  that  have  jiroduced  the  seri¬ 
ous,  and  ev'en  fatal,  results  that  have 
sometimes  folloAved  the  consumption  of 
milk,  cheese,  and  ice  creams.  Their 
origin  and  habits  are  still  obscure. 

5lilk  may  be  preserved  either  by 
chemical  or  by  physical  agents.  The  tAvo 
chemical  agents  most  in  use  are  salicylic 
acid  and  boracic  acid.  They  materially 
increase  the  time  that  milk  Avill  remain 
sweet,  but  their  use  is  strongly  to  be 
deprecated ;  in  many  countries  they 
are  prohibited  on  account  of  the  harm¬ 
ful  effect  their  continued  use  is  known 
to  exert  on  liA'ing  tissues.  Other  pre¬ 
serving  agents,  sold  under  various 
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nsinies,  are  equally  objectionable  ;  all, 
without  exception,  are  more  or  less  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  human  system. 

Temperature  variations  are  the  most 
feasible  of  tlie  ])hy8ical  agents,  because, 
witliin  certain  limits,  they  do  not  in¬ 
juriously  alfect  the  physical  character¬ 
istics  of  milk.  Both  heat  and  cold 
have  an  inhibitory  effect  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  bacteria,  as  well  as  of  other 
forms  of  living  matter.  While  low 
temperatures  do  not  destroy  all  germ 
life,  they  materially  increase  the  keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  milk  :  if  the  temperature 
be  reduced  to  35°  Fahr.,  the  growth  of 
bacteria  will  be  practically  stopped. 
Frozen  milk  has  been  recently  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  from  Xorway  and 
ISw'eden. 

The  oldest  and  best  known  method 
of  preserving  milk  is  by  the  use  of  heat. 
Cooked  milk  has  long  been  known  to 
have  better  keeping  qualities  than  raw, 
and  boiled  milk  is  often  recommended 
for  invalids’  and  children’s  use.  The 
two  most  practical  methods  of  prepar¬ 
ing  milk,  so  as  to  free  it  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  bacterial  life,  are  sterilization 
and  Pasteurization.  Neither  process, 
as  carried  out  in  actual  practice,  will 
always  render  milk  absolutely  germ 
free,  as  the  spores  of  some  of  tlie  milk 
bacteria  are  so  resistant  that  tliey  do 
not  succumb  to  any  single  treatment 
unless  extremely  severe.  If  milk  be 
heated  to  158“  Fahr.,  it  acquires  a 
cooked  taste  that  becomes  more  pro¬ 
nounced  as  the  temperature  is  further 
raised. 

Sterilization  means  the  use  of  heat  at 
or  above  the  boiling  point.  A  single 
application  often  fails  to  render  milk 
})erfectly  sterile,  but  the  spore-bearing 
organisms  that  remain  are  so  impaired 
in  their  vitality  that  they  are  unable  to 
develop  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  The  fact  that  this  milk  has  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  cooked  taste 
militates  against  its  general  use.  By 
some  methods  milk  is  sterilized  at  one 
operation  of  exceedingly  high  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  by  other  methods  there  are  in¬ 
termittent  operations  at  lower  tempera¬ 
tures,  alternating  with  cold.  A  single 
application  of  heat  for  two  hours,  un¬ 
der  pressure  of  250°  Fahr.,  will  usually 
destroy  all  life,  but  milk  so  treated  is 
materially  changed,  not  merely  in  its 


biological  but  also  in  its  physical  con¬ 
dition.  The  soluble  lime  salts  which 
it  contains  are  converted  into  an  insolu¬ 
ble  condition.  Intermittent  steriliza¬ 
tion  at  the  boiling-point  gives  the  most 
successful  results,  yet  the  process  can 
ho  carried  out  in  a  fairly  successful  way 
bv  the  use  of  heat  not  exceeding  1 40° 
Fahr.,  when  the  tiiste  of  the  milk  will 
remain  unaffected.  This  method  is  ex¬ 
tensively  used  on  the  Continent. 

Pasteurization  is  the  use  of  heat  at  a 
temperature  ranging  from  140°  Fahr. 
to  175“  Fahr.,  and  is  usually  a]iplied 
for  only  a  limited  time.  The  process 
derives  its  name  from  Pasteur,  the  fa¬ 
mous  French  savant,  who  first  used  it 
extensively.  It  does  not  destroy  all 
germ  life  in  milk  ;  it  affects  only  those 
organisms  that  are  in  a  growing  con¬ 
dition. 

Piisteurization  largely  increases  the 
keeping  quality  of  milk,  owing  to  its 
annihiiation  of  fermentative  bacteria  ; 
it  also  destroys  the  seeds  of  contagious 
disease,  rendering  the  milk  pure  and 
wholesome  ;  it  produces  a  physical 
change  in  the  milk  that  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  somewhat  thinner  and  poorer,  al¬ 
though  this  is  not  really  the  csise  ;  it 
has  not,  of  course,  the  same  high  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  iis  sterilized  milk,  but  un¬ 
less  heated  above  158°  Fahr.  it  does 
not  acquire  a  cooked  taste.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  Pasteurized  milk  among  the 
l)oorer  population  of  New  York  is 
claimed  to  have  greatly  reduced  infant 
mortality  during  the  summer  months. 

Milk  to  be  Pasteurized  should  be 
carefully  selected.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  from  the  freshest  milk  ; 
by  passing  it  through  a  separator,  and 
again  mixing  the  cream  with  the 
skimmed  milk.  The  great  majority  of 
bacterial  species  are  killed  by  exposure 
for  ten  minutes  to  a  temperature  of 
140°  Fahr.  This  suffices  to  kill  all  the 
disease-producing  bacteria  that  ai’e 
found  in  milk,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  which  requires  a 
temperature  of  either  149°  Fahr.  for 
thirty  minutes  ;  or  of  155°  Fahr.  for 
fifteen  minutes  ;  or  of  107°  Fahr.  for 
ten  minutes,  for  its  effectual  destruc¬ 
tion.  Milk  heated  to  about  158°  Fahr. 
acquires  a  cooked  ttiste  which  is  only 
temporary,  and  passes  off  if  that  tem¬ 
perature  be  not  exceeded.  Therefore 
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ill  practice  milk  is  Pasteurized  at  a 
temperature  of  155°  Fahr.  maintained 
for  twenty  minutes.  If  the  milk  be 
now  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  it  will 
be  in  the  most  favorable  condition  for 
the  development  of  such  germs  as  it 
still  contains,  it  must  therefore  be  im¬ 
mediately  and  thoroughly  chilled.  If 
then  stored  in  a  temperature  of  56° 
Fahr.,  it  will  remain  sweet  for  two 
days  ;  if  in  a  refrigerator,  for  four 
days,  or  five,  or  even  six.  The  most 
favorable  temperatures  for  bacterial 
growth  are  from  113°  Fahr.  to  75" 
Fahr.  ;  below  this  they  thrive  with 
more  difficulty,  and  below  50°  Fahr. 
they  hardly  increase  at  all. 

In  full  milk,  separated  by  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  method,  there  are  three  well- 
marked  products  :  the  skim-milk,  the 
cream,  and  the  slime  that  adheres  to 
the  separator- bowl.  The  slime  con¬ 
tains  large  quantities  of  foreign  matter 
and  innumerable  bacteria.  Tubercle 
bacilli,  if  present  in  milk,  are  largely 
thrown  out  with  the  slime  in  the  sepa¬ 
rating  process ;  tuberculosis  is  very 
])revalent  among  swine  in  Denmark  and 
North  Germany,  where,  until  recently, 
they  were  fed  on  uncooked  separator- 
slime. 

Cream  is  invariably  richer  in  bacteria 
than  skim-milk  at  the  same  age  ;  it 
would,  therefore,  be  expected  that  this 
product  would  be  the  seat  of  many 
changes  of  a  fermentative  character  ; 
such  is,  however,  not  usually  the  case, 
as  cream  is  so  much  richer  in  butter- 
fat,  which  is  not  well  adapted  as  a  food 
element  for  bacteria.  Although  cream 
is  numerically  much  richer  in  bacteria 
than  milk,  yet  the  changes  due  to  bac¬ 
terial  action  are  so  much  slower,  that 
milk  usually  sours  before  cream.  For 
this  reason  cream  will  sour  sooner  when 
it  remains  on  the  milk,  than  it  will  if 
it  be  separated  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  fresh  sweet  cream  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  day  or  two  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures,  a  marked  change  is  to  be 
noted  in  its  condition.  As  it  increases 
in  age,  there  is  a  noticeable  develop¬ 
ment  of  acid  ;  and  with  this  acid,  a 
peculiar  aromatic  odor  and  flavor,  of  a 
mild  pleasant  type,  is  produced,  that  is 
very  characteristic.  Butter  possessing 
this  delicate  flavor  commands  a  higher 
price  in  the  market,  so  that  this  condi¬ 


tion  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  all  first- 
class  butter-makers.  The  source  from 
which  this  delicate  property  is  derived 
is  not  definitely  known.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  the  production  of  the 
flavor  depends  upon  the  activity  of  the 
bacteria  that  are  in  the  cream,  and 
that,  if  these  are  excluded,  the  flavor 
is  lacking.  Most  of  the  bacteria  found 
in  ripening  cream  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  material  effect  on  the  butter.  A 
limited  number  of  the  species  have  the 
property  of  producing  decomposition 
products  that  are  positively  either  de¬ 
sirable  or  undesirable.  Fortunately 
the  objectionable  species  are  relatively 
rare,  if  the  cream  be  handled  with  any 
special  degree  of  care. 

Several  methods  of  ripening  cream 
are  used  in  various  parts,  either  by  the 
addition  of  cream  that  has  already 
turned  sour,  or  sour  buttermilk  or 
skim-milk  ;  these  start  the  souring  of 
the  fresh  cream,  and  are  called  “  start¬ 
ers.”  Within  tlie  last  few  years  a  much 
more  scientific  method  of  ripening 
cream  has  been  introduced,  and  is  now 
extensively  used  in  German  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  dairies.  It  consists  in  the  use 
of  cultures  of  certain  bacteria  that  pro¬ 
duce  tlie  desired  ripening.  In  1890, 
Storch,  Ihe  Danish  scientist,  in  study¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  different  organ¬ 
isms  present  in  cream,  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  form  that  produced  the  proper 
ripening,  and  with  it,  a  delicate  pleasant 
aroma,  llis  investigations  opened  up 
new  fields  for  research  which  have  been 
diligently  prosecuted  in  Denmark,  in 
Germany,  and  in  America.  In  1893, 
the  American  chemist.  Dr.  Conn,  dis¬ 
covered,  in  a  can  of  milk  sent  from 
Uruguay  to  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  a 
germ  of  singular  properties  for  produc¬ 
ing  well-flavored  butter  ;  it  was  chris¬ 
tened  B.  41,  and  its  cultures  are  now 
largely  used  in  Amei  ica  ;  in  several 
ways  it  differs  materially  from  the 
starters  used  in  Europe.  This  method 
is  an  advance  over  the  use  of  natural 
starters,  inasmuch  as  the  bacteria  that 
are  added  are  knoivn  to  be  of  a  kind 
capable  of  producing  a  fine  flavor.  The 
value  of  different  species  of  bacteria  for 
flavor  production  has  been  determined. 
When  first  put  on  the  market  these  cul¬ 
ture  starters  were  sold  in  a  liquid  form, 
in  which  state  they  did  not  retain  their 
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vitality  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 
At  present  most  of  the  dealers  send 
them  out  in  a  dry  powder  form.  The 
use  of  a  pure  culture  starter  presup¬ 
poses  previous  treatment  of  the  cream 
to  deprive  it  of  otlier  bacterial  life  ;  in 
Denmark  this  is  strongly  insisted  on. 
When  this  is  not  carried  out,  the  full 
effect  of  the  culture  cannot  be  expected. 

In  studying  the  effects  of  pure  cul¬ 
tures  in  cream-ripening  two  problems 
have  presented  themselves.  Not  only 
is  it  necessary  that  butter  should  have 
this  delicate  pleasant  aroma,  but  it  is 
quite  as  essential  that  it  should  have  a 
good  keeping  quality.  Now  it  is  found 
that  some  species  of  bacteria  produce 
the  requisite  aroma,  while  others  give  a 
good  keeping  quality.  These  essential 
characteristics  are  not  easily  found  in 
the  same  species  ;  where  one  is  pres¬ 
ent,  the  other  is  usually  lacking.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  rapid  growth  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  low  temperature  is  needed  to 
ripen  the  cream  quickly.  As  yet  only 
a  few  organisms  have  been  found  to 
meet  these  requisites. 

The  market  value  of  butter  depends 
more  on  flavor  and  aroma  than  on  any 
other  condition.  By  using  a  bacterial 
culture  as  a  starter,  organisms  are  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  cream  that  enhance 
these  properties.  Even  the  best  butter- 
makers  fail,  now  and  then,  to  secure  a 
product  quite  up  to  the  standard  ;  by 
the  use  of  a  bacterial  starter  this  diffi¬ 
culty  is  largely  overcome.  Butter  made 
from  Pasteurized  cream  to  which  a  pure 
starter  has  been  added  will  keep  much 
better  than  the  ordinary  product  ;  at 
the  same  time  those  bacteria  which 
have  the  property  of  producing  an  un¬ 
desirable  aroma  are  eliminated.  Within 
the  last  few  years  the  use  of  pure  cul¬ 
ture  starters  has  been  greatly  extended, 
particularly  in  Denmark  and  in  North 
Germany.  The  favor  in  which  this 
system  is  held  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  in  1891  only  4  per  cent  of  the 
butter  exhibited  at  the  Danish  butter 
exhibitions  was  made  from  Pasteurized 
cream  with  a  culture  starter.  In  1895 
the  percentage  had  increased  to  80  per 
cent,  and  universally  the  prizes  are  won 
by  samples  made  on  this  system. 

A  knowledge  of  bacteriology  is  doubly 
interesting  to  all  concerned  in  dairying, 
because  while,  on  the  one  hand,  bac¬ 


teria  promote  undesirable  changes  in 
milk,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
success  of  the  butter  and  cheese  indus¬ 
tries  depends  on  the  use  and  control  of 
the  fermentative  processes  due  to  the 
action  of  bacteria  ;  we  are  at  present 
merely  on  the  threshold  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subtle  changes  they  pro¬ 
duce.  In  milk,  as  far  as  we  can,  we 
devote  ourselves  to  destroying,  or  at 
least  limiting,  the  action  of  micro-or¬ 
ganic  life  ;  in  the  manufacture  of  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  this  action  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  we  devote  ourselves  to 
its  culture  and  regulation.  The  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  attends  the  manufacture 
of  dairy  products  can  be  abolished  only 
by  the  study  of  bacteriology. 

Scientific  research  has  therefore  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  milk  and  cream,  on  which 
depends  the  commercial  success  of  the 
sale  of  milk  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  sale 
of  the  products  of  milk,  are  due  to  the 
growth  of  many  kinds  of  bacteria. 
Science  has  also  shown  that  this  growth 
may  be  brought  entirely  under  control  ; 
that  the  different  growths  may  be  either 
exterminated  or  cultivated,  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  ;  that  different  families  have 
different  characteristics  ;  that  some  are 
evil  and  noxious,  while  others  actively 
work  for  good  ;  and  science  has  trium¬ 
phantly  sorted  the  tribes  and  families, 
bottled  them  up,  labelled  tliem,  and 
placed  them  on  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Henceforth,  then,  the  first  elements 
of  bacteriology  should  be  shadowed 
forth  in  the  primary  school ;  rural 
county  councils  must  be  expected  to 
maintain  a  school  of  scientists  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
science  which  evidently,  even  were  its 
effects  confined  to  milk  alone,  lies  at 
the  root  of  successful  dairying,  and 
which  is  vital  if  dairy  farming  is  to 
continue  to  be  an  English  industry  at 
all.  Sir  John  Gorst  tells  us  that  iii 
foreign  competition  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terest  is  already  beaten,  and  that  now 
the  greater  part  of  the  food  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  must  of  necessity  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  foreign  competitors.  ^V'’ith 
rapid  strides  neighboring  countries  are 
perfecting  arrangements  which  will 
soon  enable  them  to  place  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  markets  at  a  cheaper  price  a  better 
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quality  of  every  single  product  on 
which  the  English  farmer  and  land- 
owner  now  depend.  Their  weapons  in 
this  commercial  war,  where,  so  far, 
they  are  winning  all  along  the  line,  are 
equally  within  our  own  reach  ;  they 
are  not  in  the  main  hostile  tarilTs,  or 
bimetallism,  or  lavish  bounties  ;  they 
are  but  two  in  number — education  and 
combination.  These  two  we  persist¬ 
ently  refuse  to  employ.  We  seek  safety 
in  the  ignorance  of  our  rural  popula¬ 
tion  ;  we  grudge  every  penny  and  every 
hour  spent  on  rural  education  ;  in  prac¬ 
tice  we  try  to  keep  the  laborer  down  as 
near  as  we  dare  to  the  intellectual  level 
of  the  beast  to  the  field  ;  the  education 
that  fanners  give  their  own  children  is, 
so  far  as  farming  is  concerned,  not  one 
whit  better  ;  no  one  who  lives  in  the 
country  can  for  a  moment  pretend  that 
the  agricultural  education  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  cliildren  is  any  better  than  that  of 
the  laborers  ;  the  whole  subject  is  mani¬ 
festly  distasteful  to  them.  Elfectual 
combination  among  farmers  for  any 
purpose  whatever  has  hitherto  proved 
impracticable  ;  the  one  person  whom 
the  farmer  cordially  detests  and  mis¬ 
trusts  is  the  farmer  who  lives  next  to 
him. 

While  a  knowledge  of  the  bacteriol¬ 
ogy  of  milk  is  essential  to  all  engaged 
in  its  production,  it  is  marvellous  tl)at 
there  exists  no  English  book  to  which 
the  student  can  turn  for  detailed  in¬ 
struction.  Our  best  works  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue  come  from  America.  ‘First 
must  be  placed  Professor  Kussell’s  book 
on  “  Dairy  Bacteriology,”  published  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  from  which  much 
of  the  foregoing  is  derived.  Equally 
valuable  is  Oroteufelt’s  ”  Principles  of 
Modern  Dairy  Practice,”  translated  by 
Professor  Woll  of  Wisconsin,  published 
by  Wiley  of  Xew  York.  A  useful  and 
practical  book  is  “  Milk  and  its  Prod¬ 
ucts,”  by  Henry  H.  Wing,  one  of  the 
Kural  Science  Series,  published  by  Mac¬ 
millan  in  America.  There  is  also  Dr. 
Aikman’s  book  on  “  Milk,”  i)ublished 
by  Black,  which  devotes  two  chapters 
to  this  subject.  But  a  popular  and 
trustworthy  manual  suitable  for  the  vil¬ 
lage  library  has  still  lo  be  written. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear 
that  a  high  standard  of  cleanliness  is 
an  important  factor  in  successful  dairy¬ 


ing.  This  has  been  alleged  for  many 
years  past ;  in  a  few  instances  it  has 
been  practised,  but  it  has  generally 
been  dismissed  as  a  ”  fad”  suitable  only 
for  the  “model  dairy”  of  the  rich, 
which  it  would  be  folly  for  the  farmer 
to  copy,  who  has  to  get  his  living  from 
his  dairy.  The  Scandinavian  farmers, 
who  are  steadily  underselling  us  in  our 
own  markets  for  dairy  produce,  find 
that  a  high  standard  of  cleanliness  does 
pay.  The  cattle  enjoy  better  health  ; 
the  dairy  produce  commands  a  higher 
price.  They  therefore  band  themselves 
together  for  co-operative  dair}ing ; 
they  keep  their  cow-houses  and  pig¬ 
geries  as  clean  as  drawing-rooms  ;  their 
cows  are  groomed  like  racehorses. 
Every  man  or  woman  who  enters  a  cow¬ 
house  or  dairy  must  be  clothed  from 
head  to  foot  in  clean  white  clothing  ; 
they  must  wash  their  hands  before  milk¬ 
ing  and  observe  generally  the  j)recau- 
tions  that  have  been  already  mentioned. 
In  every  town  or  considerable  village 
the  agricultural  chemist  is  found  ac¬ 
tively  and  continuously  at  work  ;  water, 
milk,  artificial  manures,  seeds,  are  con¬ 
stantly  analyzed  and  reported  on. 
Doubtful  causes  of  death  of  animals  are 
minutely  examined  into.  Produce  of 
all  kinds  is  scientifically  watched  and 
experimented  on  ;  nothing  is  left  to 
chance  or  governed  by  rule  of  thumb  ; 
the  reasons  of  all  dairy  operations  are 
exhaustively  inquired  into  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  workpeople,  who  there¬ 
fore  work  intelligently,  and  so  fresh 
discoveries  are  being  always  made  and 
new  imjwovements  are  being  intro¬ 
duced.  The  use  of  pure  cultures  of 
bacteria  as  “  starters”  is  universal  ; 
three  different  cirltures  are  sold  in 
Stockholm. 

Bottled  milk  is  generally  used  among 
the  wealthier  classes  in  Copenhagen  and 
in  Stockholm  ;  its  advantages  are  being 
more  and  more  appreciated  ;  its  use  is 
rapidly  extending,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  before  long  bottled 
milk  will  be  imported  into  this  couir- 
try.  The  milk  is  heated  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  158°,  which  does  not  affect  its 
taste  ;  it  is  filtered  and  rapidly  cooled 
down,  stored  in  sterilized  bottles  and 
sealed.  Thus  it  will  keep  for  several 
days,  and  is  far  cleaner  and  safer  for 
use  than  milk  in  bulk.  It  can  be  re- 
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tailed  when  and  where  it  commands 
the  best  market,  or  for  making  butter 
or  cheese.  It  is  by  assiduous  attention 
to  the  smallest  details  ;  by  painstaking 
labor  to  utilize  to  the  uttermost  the 
whole  of  the  dairy  produce  ;  by  con¬ 
stant  watchfulness  to  adopt  every  possi¬ 
ble  improvement  suggested  either  by 
practice  or  science  ;  by  combination  to 
that  extent  and  no  further,  that  will 
secure  the  most  economical  manufac¬ 
ture  with  the  most  complete  super¬ 
vision  ;  and  by  employing  men  and 
women  whose  intelligence  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  by  sound  education — it  is  by 
those  means  that  the  Scandinavian 
farmer,  with  a  worse  climate,  poorer 
pastures,  inferior  cattle,  and  much 
smaller  population,  is  steadily  under¬ 
mining  the  last  resort  of  the  English 
farmer,  his  dairy  business,  for  Avhom 
there  is  at  present  no  hope.  There 
are  no  signs  among  our  farmers  of  a 
disposition  to  adopt  co-oi)eration ; 
neither  for  themselves  nor  for  their 
children  do  they  welcome  scientitic  agri¬ 


culture  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  subject  for  ridicule  and  contempt. 
They  are  not  more  ready  than  hereto¬ 
fore  to  promote  and  encourage  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  laborers  and  workpeople. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  wealthier 
classes  are  as  yet  alive  to  these  matters. 
There  is  no  demand  among  them  for  a 
purer  or  cleaner  milk,  nor  any  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  risks  incurred  from  our 
present  haphazard  milk  supply.  Dis- 
tiicts  where  the  Dairies  and  Milkshops 
Order  is  rigidly  enforced  command  no 
better  prices  than  those  in  which  the 
ancient  traditions  of  normal  tilth  re¬ 
main  unbroken.  “  Over-education” or 
the  increasing  School  Board  rate  is  still 
the  favorite  bugbear  of  the  rural  smiire 
and  parson,  while  only  here  and  there 
the  laborers  are  beginning  to  discover 
that  they  will  have  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation  at  the  ballot-box. 

But  as  these  observations  lead  one 
rather  far  away  from  bacteria,  it  may 
be  as  well  now  to  conclude. — Contem¬ 
porary  Review. 


FASllIOXS  IN  FLOWERS. 

BY  ALICIA  AMHERST. 


Fashion  has  been  as  tickle  in  her 
choice  of  the  tlowers  she  favors  as  in 
the  shape  of  hats  or  the  mode  of  dress¬ 
ing  the  hair.  Often  plants  have  been 
set  aside  for  a  season,  not  because  their 
colors  were  poor  or  their  perfume 
faulty,  but  simply  because  that  particu¬ 
lar  flower  did  not  stand  high  in  public 
estimation  at  the  time.  Sometimes  a 
flower’s  position  is  assured  by  its  be¬ 
coming  a  popular  badge,  as  the  prim¬ 
rose  at  the  present  day,  the  violet  of 
the  Buonapartists,  or  the  roses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  ;  but  just  as  frequently 
it  is  some  newly  introduced  plant  which 
thus  absorbs  public  attention,  while  but 
few  flowers  can  always  hold  their  own 
against  the  changing  waves  of  fashion. 

Ruses  are  the  one  flower  about  which 
public  opinion  has  never  wavered. 
Their  popularity  in  Britain  dates  far 
back  to  the  Roman  occupation,  and 
from  that  time  onward  the  rose  has 
held  a  foremost  place.  Chaucer  wrote  : 

I  love  vvel  sweite  roses  rede,”  aud 


although  at  one  time  Englishmen  were 
divided  as  to  the  color  they  loved  best, 
yet  always,  not  only  as  a  badge,  but 
for  its  own  sake,  has  the  rose  been 
loved  in  England.  Although  the  roses 
which  adorned  the  gardens  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  still  have  their  adherents,  by 
far  the  greater  number  which  are  in 
favor  at  the  present  time  widely  differ 
from  the  old  ones,  and  aiefor  the  most 
part  the  result  of  cultivation.  The 
Rom  yallica  and  the  Provence  varieties 
and  the  damask  are  the  oldest  types 
from  which  many  have  sprung,  while 
teas,  monthly  roses,  and  several  other 
kinds  have  been  derived  from  the  Rosa 
indica  which  was  introduced  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  All  the  showy 
hybrid  perpetuals  of  to- day  have  been 
evolved  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  greater  number  of  new  roses  have 
come  to  us  from  France,  but  a  few  of 
great  worth  have  been  raised  in  Eng¬ 
land,  among  them  some  of  the  latest 
additions — for  instance,  the  new  hybrid 
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briars  raised  by  Lord  Penzance.  So 
many  roses  hare  become  such  recog¬ 
nized  features  in  our  gardens  that  one  is 
apt  to  forget  that  even  such  favorites 
as  La  France  or  Marechal  Niel  were 
not  in  existence  forty  years  ago.  We 
cannot  blame  people  for  getting  excit¬ 
ed  over  some  new  acquisition,  as  when 
such  a  charming  rose  as  Ca[)tain  Christy 
appeared  in  1873,  or  William  Allen 
Richardson  in  1888,  or,  still  more  re¬ 
cently,  Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler  ;  but 
they  should  not  entirely  discard  old 
favorites,  although  it  is  only  right  to 
welcome  newcomers  worthy  to  be  placed 
among  the  maiden’s  blush,  the  sweet 
moss,  or  the  cabbage  roses  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers. 

The  carnation  is  another  flower 
which  has  for  long  enjoyed  public 
favor.  In  Elizabethan  times  carna¬ 
tions  and  pinks  or  “  gilloflowers”  and 
“  clove  gilloflowers,”  as  they  were  more 
frequently  called,  were  so  popular  that 
the  flower  was  used  to  typify  excellence. 
Shakespeare  employs  the  pink  in  that 
sense  in  “  Romeo  and  Juliet”  (Act  II. 
scene  4)  : 

“  Merciitio  :  I  am  the  very  pi  nek  of 
curtesie. 

Romeo  :  Pinke  for  flower. 

Mercutio :  Right.” 

The  old  hcrbals  of  that  day  give  lists 
of  some  fifty  “  gardin  gelouers,  pleas- 
aunt  and  swete,”  and  depict  several  of 
the  finest  varieties.  This  love  of  car¬ 
nations  has  not  been  a  fleeting  passion, 
as  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  on 
the  increase.  We  find  that  over  300 
varieties,  most  of  them  Dutch  seed¬ 
lings,  were  cultivated  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  about  fifty 
years  later  several  new  varieties  were 
raised  in  France  which  became  popular 
here  under  the  name  of  “  whole-blow¬ 
ers,”  in  opposition  to  the  flowers  whose 
calyx  split,  which  were  called  “  burst¬ 
ers.”  It  is  remarkable  that  “  burst¬ 
ing”  is  still  the  fault  of  many  carna¬ 
tions,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  garden¬ 
ers  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
All  that  time  they  have  been  trying  to 
improve  them,  yet  “  the  pink  of  per¬ 
fection”  has  not  yet  been  attained, 
though,  when  one  looks  at  a  “  malmai- 
son”  (a  novelty  thirty  years  ago),  one 
feels  it  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

Another  flower  which  has  maintained 


its  position  is  the  lily,  but  yet  it  is  an 
old  fiiend  with  anew  face,  for  the  lilies 
in  highest  favor  now  are  those  of  Japan, 
which  have  but  lately  come  to  us.  The 
“  lilie  on  hire  stalke  greene,”  which 
was  the  pride  of  English  fourteenth- 
century  gardens,  was  the  Lilium  can- 
didum,  which  still  well  deserves  a  place, 
although  many  others,  such  as  marta- 
gons,  with  which  our  ancestors  had  to 
be  content,  have  been  more  or  less  set 
aside  for  tiger  lilies,  Lilium  sjjeciosum, 
Lilium  auratnm,  or  other  of  the  more 
showy  introductions  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  flower-loving  public  were 
indeed  justified  in  raving  about  the 
new  lily  which,  coming  from  the  far 
East,  took  every  one  by  surprise  in 
1862.  When  \\\q  Lilium  aurahim 
first  exhibited  great  crowds  collected 
round  it,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to 
gaze  at  this  ‘‘  precious  jewel,”  the 
”  golden  banded  lily  of  Japan.”  Only 
a  few  could  become  the  happy  posses¬ 
sors  of  this  treasure,  as  the  price  was 
then  fifteen  guineas  Every  year,  how¬ 
ever,  bulbs  are  imported  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  which  brings  this  beauteous  flower 
within  reach  of  all  its  admirers. 

Xo  flower  has  had  such  a  success  or 
gained  favor  so  rapidly  as  did  the  tulip 
after  its  introduction.  It  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  first  at  Augsburg  in  1559,  and 
very  soon  became  known  all  over  Ger¬ 
many  and  Holland,  and  was  shortly 
after  brought  to  England.  In  Holland 
“  tulip  fever”  reached  the  highest  pitch, 
and  enormous  sums  were  paid  for  even 
less  original  flowers  than  the  fabulous 
“  tulipe  noire.”  The  infatuation  for 
the  flower  was  so  great  that  property  to 
the  value  of  several  hundred  pounds 
was  often  given  for  one  bulb.  So  seri¬ 
ous  did  this  sale  of  tulips  become,  that 
legislation  interfered,  and  it  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  sell  any  “  tulip  or  other  flow¬ 
er  root”  ‘‘  for  any  sum  exceeding  about 
fifty  pounds  sterling.”  Although  this 
mania  has  long  since  passed  away,  the 
tulip  is  still  to  be  seen  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  in  Holland.  In  England  the 
fashion  for  these  flowers  was  scarcely 
less  marked  all  through  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  much 
as  £5  was  frequently  paid  for  a  single 
bulb — a  large  sum  for  those  days.  Gar¬ 
deners  devoted  their  best  energies  to 
these  flowers  ;  whole  gardens  were  laid 
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out  to  show  them  off  ;  and  every  book 
published  at  that  time  was  full  of  direc¬ 
tions  for  their  cultivation,  or  for  the 
production  of  new  varieties,  and  for  the 
arrangement  of  their  colors  in  suitable 
beds.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  of 
the  bulbs.  “  They  are  taken  up,” 
wrote  Rea  in  1G76,  “and  put  upon 
papers  with  the  names  upon  them  till 
they  be  dried,  that  they  may  be  wrapped 
up  and  put  in  boxes.”  Gardeners  classi¬ 
fied  them  as  priucox  or  early  fiowering, 
media  or  middle,  and  serotina  or  late 
flowering  varieties,  but  there  seem  to 
have  been  more  of  the  middle  and  late 
flowering  kinds.  While  the  mania  last¬ 
ed  no  language  seemed  too  forcible  to 
extol  them.  ”  The  pride  of  the  spring,” 
‘‘  the  most  glorious  ornament  of  tlie 
best  garden,”  “  Flora’s  choicest  jewels,” 
or  even  “  the  lilies  whose  bravery  ex¬ 
celled  Solomon  in  his  greatest  lustre,” 
are  some  of  the  epithets  applied  to 
them.  For  more  than  a  century  the 
tulip  had  an  undisputed  reign,  till  a 
rival  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  double 
hyacinth.  The  same  writer,  Rea,  says 
of  the  ‘‘  hyacinth  or  jacinth”  :  it  is 
of  divers  sorts,  and  many  of  them 
of  small  esteem.”  Some  double  varie¬ 
ties  were,  however,  known  at  that  time, 
three  being  mentioned  by  Bauhin,  but 
the  double  kind  from  which  modern 
ones  have  been  derived  was  raised  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Peter  Voorhelm,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
florist.  The  hyacinth  was  never  quite 
such  a  rage  as  the  tulip,  though  during 
the  height  of  its  popularity  great  prices 
were  paid  for  bulbs  in  Holland  ;  it  is 
said  as  much  as  1^,000  florins,  or  about 
£150,  was  given  for  one  root  by  some 
enthusiastic  Dutch  collector. 

While  the  hyacinth  was  most  in 
vogue  a  new  feature  in  gardening  was 
steadily  becoming  more  marked,  and 
that  was  the  orangery  and  greenhouse. 
The  attention  of  gardeners  thus  became 
divided  between  hardy  plants  and  the 
more  tender  things  which  required  shel¬ 
ter  iu  the  winter.  At  first  the  green¬ 
house  held  a  secondary  place,  but  grad¬ 
ually  became  of  more  and  more  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  best  gardeners  prid¬ 
ed  themselves  on  the  number  of  “  choice 
greens”  they  could  show.  These 
greens”  consisted  of  such  plants  as 


oranges,  myrtles,  pomegranates,  and 
oleanders.  They  were  stored  m  the 
winter  in  rooms  or  cellars  if  there  was 
no  regular  greenhouse,  and  set  out  in 
tubs  in  the  summer,  having  been 
“  washed  clean  from  dust  and  cob¬ 
webs.”  This  arrangement  suited  well 
the  stiff  gardens  with  cut  trees  of  that 
time,  and  the  fashion  for  greens  lasted 
until  the  formal  gardens  were  aban¬ 
doned.  When  the  landscape  style  be¬ 
came  the  rage,  it  is  the  want  of  flowers 
and  not  a  passion  for  any  one  particu¬ 
lar  kind  which  is  striking,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  close  of  the  last  century 
that  a  fresh  class  of  plants  came  into 
favor.  Many  of  the  beautiful  Ameri¬ 
can  flowering  shrubs  have  just  been  in¬ 
troduced,  and  no  wonder  they  received 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  kalmias,  andromedas,  and  such 
like  had  gardens  specially  set  apart  for 
them.  These  handsome  shrubs  soon 
made  a  fine  show,  and  these  ‘‘  Ameri¬ 
can  gardens”  became  justly  popular. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  relate  the 
humble  origin  of  a  plant  of  another 
kind  which  afterward  became  most 
fashionable.  Early  in  the  century  the 
famous  nursery  gardener  Lee  was  walk¬ 
ing  in  Wapping  when  he  was  attracted 
by  a  flower  unknown  to  him,  in  the 
window  of  a  small,  dingy  house.  He 
went  in  and  offered  to  buy  it,  but  the 
owner,  an  old  woman,  was  loth  to  part 
with  her  treasure,  as  it  had  been  given 
her  by  her  husband,  who  was  a  sailor, 
and  it  was  not  until  tempted  by  the 
sum  of  eight  guineas  and  a  promise  of 
two  young  plants  that  she  gave  it  lip. 
Cuttings  struck  fieely,  and  soon  Lee 
was  the  possessor  of  three  hundred 
plants,  and  visitors  to  his  nursery  were 
charmed  when  they  beheld  for  the  first 
time  the  dainty  hanging  blossoms  of 
the  now  familiar  fuchsia.  Its  success 
was  rapid,  and  it  soon  became  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  in  every  green¬ 
house,  while  the  more  hardy  varieties 
were  freely  planted  out  of  doors.  When 
the  fashion  for  fuchsias  was  at  its 
height,  entire  conservatories  were  de¬ 
voted  to  them.  Although  this  infatu¬ 
ation  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  a 
few  standard  trees  introduced  among 
bedding  plants  is  about  all  we  see  of 
the  fuchsia,  yet  in  some  places  the  old 
plants  on  which  such  care  was  bestowed 
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have  been  preserved.  There  is  a 
charming  survival  of  this  passing  fash¬ 
ion  at  llibston,  in  Yorkshire,  where  the 
fuchsias  are  trained  close  to  the  glass 
like  vines  ;  the  thousands  of  delicate 
blossoms  of  varied  colors  hanging  from 
the  roof  afford  a  most  pleasing  change 
from  the  usual  appearance  of  a  green¬ 
house. 

About  the  same  time  that  fuchsias 
came  to  this  country  from  the  West  the 
choicest  camellias  were  introduced 
from  China,  and  divided  the  honors  of 
the  greenhouse.  How  often  do  we  see 
these  two  dowers  grouped  together  in 
the  designs  for  chintz,  or  the  Berlin 
wool  embroideries  of  our  grandmothers, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  artistic  repre¬ 
sentation  in  wax.  In  the  South  and 
West  of  England  we  find  well-grown 
trees  of  camellias,  which  were  planted 
about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  a 
winter  garden  is  still  not  complete  with¬ 
out  them.  But  the  rage  for  them  has 
passed  ;  we  scarcely  see  them  exhibited, 
and  new  florist  varieties  no  longer 
make  their  appearance. 

There  is  one  other  plant,  however, 
the  dahlia,  named  after  the  famous 
Swedish  botanist  Dahl,  which,  also  ap¬ 
pearing  early  in  this  century,  was  as 
popular  in  the  flower  garden  as  were 
camellias  and  fuchsias  in  the  green¬ 
house,  and  still  holds  its  own.  This 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  ifexico,  vvas 
practically  introduced  into  England  by 
Lady  Holland  in  1804,  as  it  had  been 
lost  since  its  first  appearance  some  fif¬ 
teen  years  previously,  when  Lady  Bute 
imported  it  from  Spain.  During  the 
first  forty  years  of  its  popularity  double 
dahlias  were  all  the  fashion,  and  since 
then  the  single  varieties  have  hud  their 
day,  while  at  the  present  time  the  new 
cactus  kinds  hold  the  foremost  place. 
A  florist  writing  about  1830  compared 
the  fashion  for  dahlias,  which  was  then 
at  its  height,  to  the  tulip  mania  two 
centuries  earlier,  and,  although  the 
comparison  is  hardly  correct,  it  shows 
the  dahlia  craze  must  have  been  very 
marked  to  have  even  suggested  it. 

The  fashion  which  did  more  harm  to 
the  garden  than  any  other  was  the  rage 
for  bedding-out  plants  which  prevailed 
during  the  middle  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  Everything  else  in  the  garden 
was  sacrificed  to  these  gaudy  but  perish¬ 


able  flowers.  The  beds  were  bright  for 
three  months,  and  bare,  as  a  rule,  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  To  keep  up  a 
supply  for  summer  bedding  much  room 
in  greenhouses  had  to  be  given  up,  so 
not  only  were  old  herbaceous  flowers 
crowded  out  of  the  flower  garden,  but 
more  tender  plants  in  the  conservatory 
shared  a  like  fate.  Geraniums  were 
the  favorites,  and  to  make  beds  as  daz¬ 
zling  as  possible  with  these  was  the 
first  aim  of  gardeners.  Any  gardens 
that  were  laid  out  about  this  time  were 
planned  to  give  effect  to  these  flowers. 
Italian  terraces  with  small  beds,  orna¬ 
mented  by  Slone  balustrades,  vases,  and 
fountains,  became  the  rage,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  they  looked  less  ugly  during  the 
many  months  of  the  year  when  the 
beds  were  empty.  Other  bright  flowers 
introduced  about  this  time — calceola¬ 
rias,  zinnias,  petunias,  lobelias,  etc. — 
came  in  for  a  share  of  this  popularity. 
By  way  of  praising  a  garden  in  the  fif¬ 
ties,  a  writer  described  it  as  “  a  start¬ 
ling  mass  of  geraniums  and  calceola¬ 
rias.”  Such  was  the  taste  of  that  time, 
and  one  cannot  but  be  glad  that  fash¬ 
ion  in  this  case  has  been  fickle.  Sum¬ 
mer  bedding  is  carried  out  in  a  very 
different  spirit  now.  The  change  can 
be  seen  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  im¬ 
proved  appearance  of  our  London 
parks,  where  the  harmonious  blending 
of  the  colors  is  a  delight  to  all  behold¬ 
ers  ;  while  in  the  country  many  a  bed 
which  had  formerly  only  a  passing 
beauty  is  gay  with  herbaceous  plants 
all  the  year  round.  This  revival  of  a 
love  for  hardy  plants  is  the  reigning 
passion  among  many  gardeners  now. 
The  improvement  of  all  the  favorite 
perennials,  such  as  phloxes,  delphi- 
nums,  pyrethrums,  and  acjuilegias,  has 
been  the  result  of  this  change  of  fashion. 

This  love  of  hardy  plants  has  given 
yet  another  direction  to  gardening,  and 
led  gardeners  to  search  for  flowers  in 
mountain  lands,  and  try  to  reproduce 
Alpine  beauties  at  home.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  these  collections  of  rock  plants 
is  one  of  the  latest  outcomes  of  the 
modern  reaction  against  “  bedding 
out.”  This  time  the  fashion  for  copy¬ 
ing  Xature  is  not  expressed,  as  it  was 
a  hundred  years  ago,  by  creating  a 
landscape  and  banishing  flowers  alto¬ 
gether,  but  by  naturalizing  flowers. 
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planting  them  by  streams  or  in  woods, 
by  lawns  or  meadows,  or  among  rocks, 
and  arranging  them  with  snch  care 
that  they  look  as  if  placed  there  by 
Nature  herself. 

Naturalizing  spring  flowers  in  this 
way  is  a  new  fashion,  and  some  of  the 
favorite  flowers  for  such  planting  are 
new  too.  Narcissi  certainly  hold  the 
first  place  now,  and  the  taste  for  them 
is  increasing  year  by  year.  The  new 
hybrid  narcissi  which  are  now  so  popu¬ 
lar  are  a  very  recent  addition  to  our 
gardens.  The  importance  assumed  by 
this  flower  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  in  1884  the  new  hybrids  and 
seedling  daffodils  had  become  so  nu¬ 
merous  that  it  svas  found  necessary  (in 
spite  of  the  work  done  previousiy  by 
Dean  Herbert  to  classify  them)  to  hold 
a  conference  to  disentangle  their  no¬ 
menclature.  Some  of  the  first  and  finest 
seedlings  were  raised  about  fifty  years 
ago  by  John  Horsefield,  a  Lancashire 
weaver  and  botanist,  and  by  Edward 
Leeds,  a  retired  stockbroker,  in  the 
same  county.  The  result  of  their  la¬ 
bors  is  well  known  as  the  Horsejieldi 
and  Leedsi  narcissi.  Other  splendid 
varieties,  including  the  “  Emperor*’ 
and  “  Empress,”  were  raised  by  W. 
Backhouse  about  18G0.  Although 
these  men  did  such  good  work  in  rais¬ 
ing  new  narcissi,  they  left  no  record  of 
their  methods,  and  it  has  been  due  to 
the  careful  work  of  the  Rev.  G.  II. 
Engleheart  that  the  parentage  of  many 
of  these  hybrids  has  been  traced.  By 
repeated  experiments  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  he  has  been  able  not  only 
to  establish  these  hybrids  exactly,  but 
further  improve  them  and  develop  the 
long  trumpet  daffodil,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  the  short-cupped  and  beautiful 
poetic  varieties.  The  culture  of  these 
many  narcissi  has  become  quite  a  large 
industry  in  places  near  London,  and  lo 
a  still  greater  extent  in  the  Scilly  Isles, 
whence  in  February  as  much  as  thirty 
tons  of  cut  blooms  arc  exported  in  one 
day. 

Perhaps  the  latest  fashion  among 
hardy  ))lants  is  the  growing  of  bam¬ 
boos.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  peo¬ 
ple  have  realized  that  there  were  a 
large  number  of  absolutely  hardy  vari¬ 
eties  of  bamboo,  and  naturally,  once 
this  fact  had  become  established,  they 


wished  to  possess  them.  Large  num¬ 
bers  have  been  planted  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  when  they  have  grown 
up  they  will  serve  to  show  future  gen¬ 
erations  the  date  when  these  plants  first 
became  the  fashion,  not  when  they 
were  introduced,  for  some  hardy  kinds 
have  already  been  twenty  years  in  this 
country.  Hardy  colored  water  lilies 
have  taken  the  fancy  of  gardeners,  and 
the  eager  way  in  which  the  new  vari¬ 
eties  of  pink,  red,  and  yellow  nym- 
pha?as  are  sought  after,  as  they  are 
brought  out  by  Marliac  in  France, 
shows  that  they  too  are  beginning  a 
period  of  popularity. 

The  greenhouse  has  had  its  changes 
of  fashion  in  as  marked  a  degree  as  the 
flower  garden.  Thirty  years  ago  zonal 
pelargoniums  were  first  favorites,  but 
they  have  long  since  passed  the  zenith 
of  their  popularity.  In  the  list  of  new 
florists’  flowers  most  recommended  for 
the  year  18G7  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  pelargoniums,  and  at  all  the 
shows  about  that  date  these  flowers 
formed  one  of  the  most  striking  ob¬ 
jects.  Now  the  pelargonium  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  fashion  that  scarcely  one 
is  to  be  seen.  The  rivals  which  have 
supplanted  it  are  numerous,  and  among 
them  tuberous  begonias  hold  a  fore¬ 
most  place.  When  pelargoniums  were 
in  vogue  these  brilliant  flowers  had  not 
been  even  thought  of,  so  completely 
have  they  been  transformed  by  cul¬ 
ture.  Modern  skill  in  hybridizing  is 
such  that  year  by  year  flowers  are  made 
to  change  their  size,  color,  and  even 
their  form,  at  the  will  of  the  florist. 
Gloxinias,  which  have  gained  in  popu¬ 
larity  the  last  two  years,  have  much 
larger  tubes  than  formerly,  and  the 
petals  number  six,  seven,  or  even 
eight,  instead  of  five,  while  the  colors 
are  ever  becoming  more  glowing,  more 
intense,  or  more  varied. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  change  has 
come  over  the  chrysanthemum.  When 
the  plant  was  introduced,  about  1840, 
it  was  only  the  small  daisy-like  flower, 
now  only  seen  as  a  rule  in  cottage  gar¬ 
dens,  which  was  highly  prized  as  a  nov¬ 
elty.  The  tjiste  for  growing  and  show¬ 
ing  them  began  early,  and  before  18G0 
there  were  many  chrysanthemum  soci¬ 
eties  in  existence,  among  them  the 
Stoke  Newington,  which  formed  the 
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nucleus  of  the  National  Society.  Yet 
it  was  not  until  1859,  when  the  plants 
suffered  severely  from  early  frosts,  that 
there  was  any  idea  of  growing  them 
under  glass.  The  Japanese  variety 
was  noticed  in  1804  as  a  novelty,  “  very 
curious  and  interesting,  but  scarcely 
ornamental.”  llow  little  did  the  au¬ 
thor  of  these  remarks  suspect  what  a 
future  was  before  the  plant  he  so  sum¬ 
marily  set  aside  !  Three  years  later, 
however,  we  find  Japanese  varieties 
recommended  with  pompom  and  in¬ 
curved,  and  since  then  they  have  ever 
increased  in  favor.  The  gorgeously 
colored  mop-like  blooms  now  exhibited 
every  autumn  would  certainly  astonish 
that  writer  of  thirty  years  ago.  The 
golden  and  bronze  shades  of  the  chry¬ 
santhemum  suited  the  taste  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  ”  High  Art”  lesthetic 
movement  of  a  few  years  ago,  which,  if 
it  had  no  other  merit,  helped  to  bring 
this  flower  more  forward  and  revived 
the  culture  of  sunflowers,  which  were 
fast  becoming  extinct  in  our  gardens. 

We  have  glanced  at  many  successive 
manias  for  flowers,  but  have  not  yet 
called  attention  to  the  all-absorbing 
one  for  orchids  at  the  present  time. 
These  wonderful  flowers  have  an  im¬ 
mense  influence  on  this  age  of  garden¬ 
ing.  How  much  has  been  done  by  en¬ 
thusiastic  collectors  to  obtain  them, 
and  how  much  has  been  sacrificed  for 
them  !  Their  exquisite  beauty  none 
can  dispute,  and  the  length  of  time 
their  blooms  last  in  perfection  adds  to 
their  charm.  Something  mysterious 
there  is  too  about  them,  as  if  they 
could  tell  us  strange  tales  of  the  life  in 
those  tropical  virgin  forests  they  in¬ 
habit.  The  wonderful  arts  by  which 
Nature  attracts  insects  to  fertilize 
them,  their  fantastic  forms,  their  in¬ 
finite  variety,  the  hairbreadth  escapes 
and  heavy  toil  in  collecting  them — all 
combine  to  set  them  apart  from  other 
flowers  and  enhance  their  value. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  history  of  their 
cultivation  is  contained  within  the 
limits  of  this  century.  In  1841  there 
were  but  thirty-seven  orchids  culti¬ 
vated  at  Kew  ;  in  1891  there  were  1342 
species.  The  work  of  hybridizing  or¬ 
chids  has  been  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  with  marvellous  success,  and 
any  new  variety  thus  achieved  com¬ 


mands  a  fabulous  price.  The  Loddiges 
in  Hackney  were  fifty  years  ago  the 
most  successful  growers  of  orchids  ; 
now  the  honors  are  divided  among  sev¬ 
eral  firms.  Private  collections  of  ever- 
increasing  magnificence  are  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  productions  of  modern 
gardening.  At  this  moment  there  are 
collectors  in  all  parts  of  the  tropical 
world  trying  to  meet  the  growing  de¬ 
mand,  and  hundreds  of  orchids  are 
sent  home  to  be  sold  by  public  auction 
every  week.  Many  are  the  exciting 
adventures  of  these  collectors.  From 
time  to  time  there  is  a  rumor  that  some 
new  species  or  variety  has  been  seen, 
and  a  daring  traveller  sets  out  to  search 
for  the  unknown  treasure,  and,  though 
often  successful,  they  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  search  for  a  blue  orchid  in  Borneo, 
which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
adventure  story,*  is  only  one  among 
many  such  exploits.  The  blue  orchid 
was  never  on  that  occasion  found,  but 
was  discovered  in  1802  quite  by  acci¬ 
dent,  and  sent  home  to  Mr.  Templar. 
When  his  collection,  however,  was  sold, 
the  blue  orchid  was  not  among  its 
treasures,  and  nothing  has  again  been 
heard  of  it  in  Borneo,  the  beautiful 
blue  vandas  being  natives  of  countries 
some  thousands  of  miles  distant.  The 
mystery  hanging  over  it  has  this  sum¬ 
mer  been  somewhat  cleared  up,  as  an 
orchid  described  as  a  blue  Dendrobium 
was  imported  and  sold  in  London,  hav¬ 
ing  in  all  probability  been  collected  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  This  flower, 
which  was  named  Victoria  Regina  to 
commemorate  the  year  of  its  introduc¬ 
tion,  has  just  bloomed  in  England,  and, 
although  I  cannot  call  the  specimen  I 
have  seen  a  brilliant  blue,  it  promises 
to  be  of  great  value  in  opening  up  a 
new  field  of  experiment  to  the  hybrid¬ 
izer.  It  is  but  natural  that  such  thrill¬ 
ing  tales  should  fire  collectors  with 
zeal,  and  one  cannot  wonder  at  the 
long  prices  paid  for  some  of  these  treas¬ 
ures  when  one  realizes  all  that  is  gone 
through  to  procure  them.  Every  year 
more  room  at  the  floral  shows  and 
more  space  in  horticultural  newspapers 
are  devoted  to  orchids,  and  the  passion 


*  The  Orchid  Seekers  in  Borneo,  by  Ash¬ 
more  Russand  and  Frederick  Boyle  :  1893. 
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for  these  bewitching  flowers  is  still  on 
the  increase.  Charming  as  they  are, 
one  may  still  be  allowed  to  regret  many 
delightful  plants  which  have  been  dis¬ 
carded  to  make  way  for  them,  and  have 
had  to  stand  aside,  though  perhaps 
only  for  a  season.  Many  a  good  gar¬ 
dener  could  show  a  fresh  variety  of  or¬ 
chid  for  every  day  in  the  year  ;  but  I 
doubt  many  being  able  to  display  an 
erica  in  bloom  every  day,  yet  the 
“  Garden  Oracle”  for  1800  suggests 
such  a  thing,  and  gives  a  list  of  “  eri¬ 
cas,  or  Cape  heaths,  in  flower  every  day 
of  the  year,”  for  they  were  still  high 
in  public  esteem,  although  the  fashion 
for  them  began  during  the  first  decade 
of  this  century,  when  Andrews  pub¬ 
lished  his  famous  monographs  of 
Heaths. 

We  have  seen  how  many  flowers  have 
enjoyed  popularity  for  a  season  and 
how  hard  fashion  has  been  on  some 
particular  kinds,  setting  them  aside 
when  something  new  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  just  like  a  child  with  a  new  toy. 
After  a  few  years  the  reaction  sets  in, 
and  many  are  the  regrets  that  such  and 
such  a  plant  is  not  grown.  Then 
comes  the  difticulty  of  procuring  that 
flower,  which  in  the  meantime  has  be¬ 
come  almost  as  rare  as  a  great  auk. 


What  trouble  many  a  rose-grower  has 
had  to  procure  some  of  the  old-type 
roses  that  adorned  the  gardens  of  our 
ancestors  !  How  many  people  have 
sighed  in  vain  for  some  perennial  plant 
they  dimly  remember  in  their  child¬ 
hood,  but  long  since  discarded  !  So 
many  plants  were  lost  sight  of  when 
“  bedding  out”  flowers  banished  the 
less  brilliant  herbaceous  ones  from  our 
borders  when  the  century  was  young, 
that  gardeners  should  take  warning  in 
this  its  close,  and  let  no  fashion  for 
one  plant  blind  them  to  the  charms  of 
another.  Every  flower  has  beauties  of 
its  own,  and  real  lovers  of  flowers 
should  find  a  place  in  their  hearts  for 
all.  One  can  admire  the  delicate  wax¬ 
like  blooms  of  an  erica  even  when  there 
is  a  cattleya  or  odontoglossum  beside 
it,  and  a  dainty  pink  and  white  fuchsia 
can  hold  its  own  beside  the  most  gaudy 
begonia.  A  fashion  is  a  help  when  it 
induces  gardeners  to  take  more  care  to 
cultivate  some  hitherto  neglected  plant, 
but  can  do  much  harm  when  it  discards 
flowers  of  equal  beauty  to  gratify  a 
passing  taste.  Let  gardeners  try  to 
cherish  all  alike,  and  be  careful  that 
for  every  newcomer  they  welcome  they 
do  not  lose  an  old  and  valued  friend. 
— Longman's  Magazine. 
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History  has  learnt  to  concern  itself 
less  with  princes  than  with  peoples,  or 
we  might  expect  the  summer  of  1897 
to  be  inscribed  in  its  pages  as  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  Unrest.  The  populations  of 
Europe  have  been  as  quiet  this  year  as 
last,  or  as  in  any  other  of  the  decade  : 
flurried,  of  course,  in  a  holiday- making 
way,  by  the  coming  and  going  of  kings 
and  emperors  on  some  tremendous  mys¬ 
terious  business,  but  with  no  burning 
desire  or  discontent  to  distract  them 
from  their  own  affairs.  Certain  great 
cities  would  have  been  less  gay  without 
those  magnificent  arrivals  and  depar¬ 
tures,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  they  would  have  been  in  the  least 
bit  grieved.  In  its  origin  the  stir  has 
been  princely  and  imperial  altogether. 


and  now,  when  all  is  over,  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  one  anxiety  of  the 
disturbers  was  that  nothing  should  be 
disturbed.  Peace,  they  one  and  all 
protested,  was  their  sole  purpose  ;  and 
this,  indeed,  may  be  believed,  though 
on  a  first  impulse  we  might  be  inclined 
to  say  that  if  peace  was  really  their  ob¬ 
ject,  its  better  means  of  attainment 
would  have  been  the  strict  devotion  of 
each  potentate  to  home  affairs. 

Yet  there  has  been  no  deception,  or, 
rather,  no  one  need  be  deceived  who 
takes  the  common  declaration  of  Czar, 
President,  Kaiser,  and  King  literally, 
though  without  confining  it  to  its  sim¬ 
plest  meaning.  Each  of  these  great 
ones  declared,  whenever  the  solemn 
moment  recurred  for  raising  his  glass, 
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that  first  and  last  he  was  rpsolnte  for 
peace.  A  distinguished  foreign  states¬ 
man  is  reported  to  have  said  that  his 
confidence  in  the  future  would  be  more 
serene  if  this  word  “  peace”  had  been 
uttered  less  often.  In  so  saying  he 
was  too  suspicious,  perhaps — and  not 
suspicious  enough.  The  word  may  be 
accepted  as  quite  sincere,  though  not 
as  signifying  necessarily  that  nothing 
is  to  be  disturbed.  No  doubt  the  word 
does  yield  this  meaning,  and  it  is  seem¬ 
ingly  the  one  that  we  are  expected  to 
amuse  ourselves  with.  But  there  are 
others  of  various  shades,  and  when 
they  are  considered  it  appears  that  the 
only  meaning  which  King  and  Kaiser, 
President  and  Czar  can  be  held  to  is, 
that  the  main  object  of  their  confer¬ 
ences  was  to  do  without  war  ;  in  other 
words,  so  to  manage  that  there  shall 
be  no  fighting.  In  any  case,  that  is  a 
desirable  object  with  each  and  all  of 
them,  and  would  be  so  even  if  war  were 
not  the  frightfully  hazardous  and  costly 
thing  it  has  become.  Yet  we  should 
mark  that,  though  a  peaceful  object, 
it  is  entirely  compatible  with  a  vast 
deal  of  disturbance.  All  depends  ujron 
what  it  is  that  is  to  be  managed  with¬ 
out  fighting. 

That  something  or  that  some  aggre¬ 
gate  of  things  is  to  be  managed,  and 
that  the  purpose  is  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  is  pretty  clear.  All  the  need¬ 
ful  machinery  for  exchanging  pledges 
of  peace  already  existed  in  the  various 
embassies.  It  is  a  machinery  which 
suttices  to  dispose  of  even  the  gravest 
allairs,  and  is  certainly  effective  enough 
to  register  a  general  determination  to 
remain  at  peace  upon  all  grounds  of 
difference  at  present  existing.  But  for 
this  purpose  it  was  thought  to  be  not 
enough.  It  may  be  said  that  such  con¬ 
ferences  have  been  held  several  limes 
before,  when  also  the  business  in  hand 
might  have  been  settled  by  ordinary 
diplomatic  methods  ;  but  that  is  hardly 
the  case.  Some  business  of  this  kind 
is  so  high  and  so  delicate  that  its  essen¬ 
tials  have  to  be  settled  by  interchange 
of  roj^al  and  imperial  words  of  honor. 
So  it  has  been  at  other  times,  and  there 
are  particular  reasons  for  believing  that 
this  last  occasion  was  as  grave  and  as 
secret  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 

It  may  be  boldly  averred  that  the 


actual  state  of  things  in  Eur'ope  for 
some  years  past  has  itself  been  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee  of  peace  as  between 
one  Continental  nation  and  another. 
With  or  without  treaties  of  alliance, 
France  was  beyond  the  fear  of  German 
attack,  Germany  of  French  attack, 
Russia  of  any  attack.  This  state  of 
things  was  secured  by  the  conditions 
amid  which  each  country  stands,  its 
relative  strength  and  its  relative  fears. 
Its  main  support,  however,  is  this  :  on 
no  account  does  it  suit  Russian  policy 
either  that  France  should  suffer  under 
German  attack  or  Germany  under 
French  attack.  While  those  two  coun- 
tiies  remain  in  their  present  relations 
to  each  other,  and  stand  so  nearly  equal 
in  strength  and  resource,  Russia  is 
master  of  both.  To  keep  them  in  that 
delicately  balanced  relation  must,  of 
course,  be  a  main  point  of  policy  at 
St.  Petersburg  ;  and  that  it  actually  is 
so  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  maintained  through  all  the  treaty¬ 
brewing  of  the  last  two  years.  What¬ 
ever  the  agreements  anil  understand¬ 
ings  that  have  been  come  to,  nobody 
doubts  that  her  war  of  revenge  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  France,  or  believes  that  Ger¬ 
many  would  be  allowed  to  enfeeble  the 
French  by  any  means  of  attack.  And 
that  is  not  a  new  situation,  ft  is  bnt 
continuance  of  a  state  of  things  which 
came  into  existence  when  Bismarck 
was  at  the  height  of  his  power  and 
France  was  still  on  her  knees.  For 
practical  purposes,  it  can  be  no  more 
effective  after  the  Russo-French  Treaty 
was  signed  than  it  was  before  ;  so  that, 
so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
Continental  Europe  is  concerned,  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  conferences  or  what 
formalities  of  alliance  were  needed. 

Nor  was  there  any  such  need,  we 
may  be  sure.  These  that  have  lately 
ended  had  to  do,  first,  secondly,  third¬ 
ly,  with  affairs  out  of  Europe,  as  may 
lie  judged  not  only  from  their  needless¬ 
ness  for  other  purposes,  but  also  from 
the  conferences  themselves.  The  chiefs 
of  all  the  great  Continental  Powers 
took  part  in  them,  and  with  pretty 
much  the  same  ceremonial  display. 
Amid  public  talk  of  a  dual  alliance  to 
balance  the  Triple  Alliance,  here  were 
the  members  of  both  conferring  to¬ 
gether  and  even  making  definite  agree- 
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merits  across  the  supposed  line  of  sepa¬ 
ration.  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  direct 
authoiity  for  saying  this  as  to  the  King 
of  Italy,  but  indirect  authority  is  not 
far  to  seek.  There  has  been  much  de¬ 
velopment,  much  change,  much  revela¬ 
tion  in  the  world’s  affairs  of  late  ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  Government  of  the 
Italian  Kingdom  perceives  that  it  has 
almost  as  good  reason  as  the  Geiman 
Emperor  himself  to  stand  well  with  the 
Russian  Government.  The  mutual 
engagements  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
only  applied  to  certain  war  contingen¬ 
cies  in  Europe.  The  potential  remains 
of  that  Alliance  (such  as  it  has  sunk 
to)  have  the  same  limited  application. 
In  any  matter  beyond  the  range  of  its 
provisions,  freedom  to  act  with  the 
Dual  Alliance  is  ostentatiously  pro¬ 
claimed  ;  and  not  only  proclaimed  but 
carried  into  practice.  There  is  official 
authority  for  the  belief  that  Austria 
has  entered  into  a  compact  with  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  the  German  Emperor  entirely  ap¬ 
proves  of  it — is  probably  in  some  effi¬ 
cient  way  a  party  to  it — and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  di  Rudini  finds  no  reason  to  ob¬ 
ject.  All  this  points  to  the  same  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  recent  conferences. 
There  is  a  definite  scheme  of  agreement 
among  the  greater  European  Powers 
for  the  peaceful  handling  of  certain 
affairs  out  of  Europe — that  is  to  say, 
for  the  handling  of  them  by  a  syndicate 
strong  enough  to  overawe  or  overcome 
whatever  opposition  may  be  offered  by 
outsiders :  intimation  of  which  was 
given  in  that  remarkable  speech  of  the 
German  Emperor’s,  in  which  he  said 
that,  standing  at  Russia’s  side,  he 
would  strike  down  any  one  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  interfere  with  these  arrange¬ 
ments  for  peace. 

The  proportionate  number  of  shares 
held  by  the  various  members  of  the 
syndicate  is  not  generally  known.  It 
may  be  true,  as  is  commonly  thought, 
that  the  German  Emperor  has  fewer 
than  he  would  like,  though  no  one 
lakes  a  livelier  interest  in  the  concern. 
Italy,  we  know,  would  have  preferred 
a  different  combination,  but  a  country 
so  placed  must  look  for  safety  where  it 
can  be  found  ;  and  a  different  combi¬ 
nation  became  impossible  when  Great 
Britain  gave  up  the  game  to  Russia, 
seeking  retirement  from  public  life. 
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But  however  these  details  may  stand 
(and  all  details  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
one  fact  of  Russia’s  permitted  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  mastery),  one  thing  is 
clear,  and  that  is  the  main  thing. 
There  is  no  secret  as  to  where  out  of 
Europe  the  syndicate  proposes  to  con¬ 
duct  its  operations.  Its  wide  field  is 
the  Near  East,  the  Far  East,  and  cer¬ 
tain  important  regions  of  Africa,  where 
are  strewn  the  greater  part  of  the  in¬ 
terests  and  possessions  upon  which,  as 
a  nation,  we  propose  to  live  henceforth 
a  private  life  of  ease.  And  this  it  is 
that  gives  England  her  only  concern 
with  the  New  Peace,  which  her  states¬ 
men  are  not  expected  to  disturb  by 
anything  more  violent  than  diplomatic 
resistance. 

There  is  warrant  for  the  expectation  ; 
for,  not  by  accident  but  by  due  process 
of  thought,  our  own  statesmanship  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  syndicate  and 
made  all  its  paths  straight.  In  politics 
most  things  are  disputable.  But  this 
is  not  one  of  them. 

When  Fiance  was  conquered  by  the 
Germans,  nut  Germany  but  Russia  be¬ 
came  dictator  in  Continental  Europe. 
This  was  immediately  understood  and 
universally  confessed.  By  no  one  was 
it  more  fully  acknowledged  than  by  Bis¬ 
marck  himself ;  as  when,  submissive 
to  a  Russian  warning,  he  withheld  that 
second  blow  at  France  that  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  her  complete  destruction. 
From  that  moment  the  great  question 
was  whether  Slav  domination,  thus  ac¬ 
quired,  would  bo  allowed  to  consolidate 
and  endure.  This  was  not  a  question 
for  the  Continental  nations  alone.  No 
people  were  more  deeply  interested  in 
it  than  the  English,  the  wherefore  of 
which  being  as  plain  then  as  it  is  now. 
Empire  in  the  East  has  always  been 
the  great  aim  of  Russian  ambition  : 
ascendency  in  Europe  is  mainly  valued 
as  contributing  to  its  achievement.  It 
may  be  said  with  a  near  approach  to 
truth  that  England  lives  by  Empire  in 
the  East ;  and  there  is  proliably  no 
more  stupid  conception  in  politics  than 
a  conquering  Russia  content  with  the 
role  of  a  second  King  of  Brenuord, 
smelling  with  the  other  prince  at  one 
rose.  Yet,  with  all  this,  while  our 
tired  and  timid  diplomacy  speculated 
at  large  on  the  convenience  or  incou- 
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venience  of  the  Russian  dictatorship  to 
other  nations,  its  chief  use  and  value 
to  Russia  out  of  Europe  was  either  un¬ 
discovered  or  dismissed  unrecognized 
from  the  field  of  vision.  Certainly  this 
is  true,  that  after  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
death  there  was  no  more  consideration 
of  it,  and  of  course  no  thought  of  pro¬ 
viding  against  it.  And  if  that  were 
all  !  But  no.  The  Russian  domina¬ 
tion  was  helped  from  Downing  Street 
— was  even  by  England’s  own  act  and 
deed  established.  At  the  same  time, 
and  to  make  the  business  complete,  ex¬ 
traordinary  means  were  taken  in  two 
directions  to  facilitate  the  design  for 
which  the  dictatorship  is  particularly 
prized.  I  mran,  of  course,  complete 
appropriation  of  the  rose. 

The  Russian  domination  being  what 
it  is,  entirely  paraljzing  to  British 
diplomacy,*  the  assertion  that  it  was 
confirmed  by  England  may  seem 
strange.  It  is  true,  nevertheless  ;  and 
also  true  that  the  process  was  very 
nearly  direct.  At  first  temporary  and 
occasional,  the  Czar’s  dictatorship  de¬ 
pended  for  settlement  upon  the  con¬ 
sent — or,  the  same  thing,  the  non-in¬ 
terference — of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  or 
Governments  declined  to  interfere. 
And  this  was  done,  not  by  the  simple 
old  expedient  of  “  letting  things  slide,” 
but  deliberately — in  this  way.  The 
German  statesmen  were  far  from  con¬ 
tent,  of  course,  with  an  overlordship  so 
entirely  authoritative,  and  therefore 
contrived  the  Triple  Alliance.  But  it 
was  seen  from  the  first  that  this  Alli¬ 
ance  would  soon  prove  ineffective  with¬ 
out  the  pledged  support  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  With  England  in  the  compact 
the  domination  of  Russia  would  still  be 
an  unfulfilled  dream  ;  and  as  from  the 
moment  of  entering  the  Alliance  Eng- 
la»id  must  have  been  its  chief  member, 
with  all  the  command  that  a  Prime 
Minister  enjojs  in  a  Constitutional 
Cabinet,  the  talk  of  “entanglement” 
was — what  it  was  :  the  babble  of  in¬ 
effectiveness  and  timidity  making  an 
excuse  for  venturing  nothing.  Once 
in  the  Alliance,  with  her  fltets  and  her 
wealth,  the  merest  threat  of  withdrawal 
would  have  silenced  instantly  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  the  League  for  purposes 
uninscribed  in  the  deed  of  paitnership. 
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However,  our  poor  tired  diplomacy 
would  hear  of  no  such  tremendous  ad¬ 
venture,  and,  alarmed  at  the  proposal 
of  it,  the  contemplation  of  it,  hastened 
to  proclaim  a  decision  of  precisely  op¬ 
posite  character.  England  was  re¬ 
solved  to  make  no  alliances,  no  engage¬ 
ments  of  the  kind  ;  definitely  prefer¬ 
ring  isolation. 

By  that  resolve  the  ascendency  of 
Russia  was  assured.  England  retiring, 
the  relations  of  the  Continental  States 
to  each  other,  and  the  Czar’s  now  per¬ 
fect  command  of  alliances  among  them, 
gave  him  the  mastery  which  England 
was  herself  to  feel  as  soon  as  any  other 
nation.  The  Triple  Alliance  wilted  ; 
every  member  of  it  feeling  (Germany 
with  rage)  that  it  must  needs  find  peace 
under  the  new  dictator.  Not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  thing,  however,  for  the  dictator 
meant  no  harm  by  any  of  them.  All 
they  had  to  do  was  to  be  friendly  and 
serviceable  where  they  need  not  be  at 
loss,  but  where  mutual  profit  might  be 
arranged.  That  being  understood, 
England  came  forward  to  facilitate  the 
whole  scheme.  The  war  between  China 
and  Japan  offered  one  grand  occasion 
of  doing  so,  and  it  was  not  thrown 
away.  The  British  Government  so  or¬ 
dered  its  policy  when  the  conflict  be¬ 
gan  as  to  throw  Russia,  Germany,  and 
France  into  agreement  for  ordering 
affairs  to  their  liking  in  the  Far  East. 
If  the  wish  was  to  accustom  these  Pow¬ 
ers  to  such  arrangements,  the  result 
must  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  to 
Her  Majesty’s  Ministers.  The  event 
proved  that  the  three  Powers  could 
work  together  in  such  ways  harmoni¬ 
ously  and  successfully  ;  and  so  cheer¬ 
ing  an  experiment  naturally  encour¬ 
aged  a  hope  of  equal  success  in  other 
fields. 

Of  these  the  more  important  lay  in 
the  Near  East,  and  there  England  soon 
found  her  second  o|)portuniLy  of  help¬ 
ing  Europe’s  dictator  to  what  he  most 
desired.  As  all  men  know,  affairs  in 
that  region  have  been  for  years  under 
control  of  six  European  Governments, 
acting  when  necessary  in  committee. 
While  England  still  had  an  Eastern 
policy,  and  so  might  be  considered  as 
a  possible  ally  or  a  strong  foe,  her  voice 
in  that  committee  had  weight  ;  she 
could  reckon  upon  having  with  her  the 
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vote  of  other  nations.  But  when  her 
retirement  was  gazetted,  and  Russia 
took  the  presidential  chair,  those  votes 
had  to  be  made  over  to  the  Czar  for 
peace  and  safety,  or  as  the  price  of  new 
and  necessary  bargaining.  The  Con¬ 
cert  and  its  machinery  was  now  en¬ 
tirely  under  Russian  command.  It 
was  so  worked  during  the  Armenian 
trouble  with  little  disguise.  Since 
then  it  has  worked  with  none  ;  for  the 
German  agency  in  working  it  is,  of 
course,  part  of  the  new  system  and  no 
disguise.  This,  however,  was  but  half 
of  the  boon  which  England’s  great 
rival  has  to  thank  her  for.  When 
there  was  no  longer  courage  enough  to 
carry  it  on,  her  Eastern  policy  might 
have  been  dropped.  But  merely  to  do 
that  was  not  enough  for  her  later  Gov¬ 
ernments.  They  must  needs  reverse 
it.  While  it  lasted,  England  was  a 
strong  and  influential  friend  of  Tur¬ 
key,  which  is  the  centre  of  Islam,  the 
one  great  Mahommedan  State.  She 
now  became  the  enemy  of  Turkey— the 
most  bitter  and  yet  the  most  ineffec¬ 
tual  ;  for  Russia,  which  toas  the  en* 
emy,  stepped  in  at  once  as  the  friend  ! 
(What  .  astonishment  at  Hatfield  ! 
What  bitterness  at  Ilawarden  !  What 
laughter  in  St.  Petersburg  then  !)  Of 
the  two  Mahommedan  empires,  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia,  our  own  had  the  enor¬ 
mous  advantage  of  being  the  one  that 
was  most  trusted  throughout  the  whole 
Mahommedan  world.  Upon  grounds 
of  wisdom  and  enlightenment,  though 
quite  without  reward  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Ottoman  rule,  we  changed  the 
relation  and  made  ourselves  the  most 
hated.  That  was  the  last,  the  great, 
the  crowning  stroke.  Impossible  that 
more  could  b^e  done  to  give  the  mastery 
to  a  rival  State,  or  more  to  smooth  the 
way  for  its  competitive  ambitions. 

It  was,  then,  to  settle  the  order  of 
things  thus  created  that  the  royal  and 
imperial  conferences  of  1897  were  held  ; 
the  display  attending  them  being  of 
the  nature  of  a  grand  fanfaronade,  pro¬ 
claiming  to  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  the  birth  of  a  new  regime.  The 
actual  business  done  was  partly  of 
choice,  partly  of  necessity.  One  of  the 
six  great  Powers  having  definitely  fallen 
out  of  the  European  system,  and  an¬ 


other  having  shifted  into  the  centre  of 
control,  the  relations  of  the  other  four 
had,  of  course,  to  find  readjustment. 
Mere  gravitation  did  most  of  the  w'ork, 
naturally  ;  yet  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  field  for  arbitrary  accommodation 
and  arrangement,  and  there  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  five  nations  were  busy. 
Meeting  and  parting  so  harmoniously, 
they  must  have  gone  upon  some  com¬ 
mon  scheme  of  active  or  passive  agree¬ 
ment,  and  what  that  was  neither  Rus¬ 
sian  nor  Frenchman,  neither  German 
nor  Austrian,  ever  doubted.  While 
oue  such  scheme  has  been  heard  of  in¬ 
cessantly  in  all  quarters,  no  other  has 
been  mentioned  in  any  quarter.  Not 
only  in  “  les  organes  le  plus  distinguees 
de  la  presse  Russe,”  where  an  eminent 
French  publicist  found  it  in  such  abun¬ 
dance,  but  in  “  les  organes  le  plus  dis¬ 
tinguees”  everywhere  in  Continental 
Europe  there  was  and  is  but  one  idea 
of  what  is  to  happen  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  unless  by  some  great  diplomatic 
stroke  we  change  the  whole  condition 
of  things.  The  expectation  is  that  the 
new  Alliance  will  be  presently  launched 
“  dans  les  eaux  d’une  politique  irre- 
vocablement  anti-Anglaise.” 

And  that  is  indeed  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  except  that  the  words  “  les 
eaux  d’une  politique  anti-Anglaise” 
might  be  used  in  a  more  appropriate  if 
less  romantic  figure.  As  the  phrase 
stands,  the  launching  of  ships,  of  ships 
of  war,  is  suggested,  but  nothing  in 
the  world  is  less  likely  at  present.  To 
be  sure,  the  German  Emperor  has  been 
credited  with  proposing  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  actual  attack  upon  England  ; 
for  which  there  is  the  argument  that 
our  Governments,  sensible  at  last  of 
the  danger  they  had  habitually  neglect¬ 
ed,  were  making  good  deficiencies  at  a 
prodigious  rate.  At  such  a  rate  that 
the  German  Emperor  himself  must 
have  known  that,  were  the  Alliance  to 
launch  its  ships  against  the  British 
fleets,  there  is  some  likelihood  that  be¬ 
fore  sundown  some  fine  day  the  league 
and  its  navy  would  find  themselves 
shattered.  It  is  a  misfortune,  perhaps, 
that  this  probability  was  made  so  evi¬ 
dent  at  Spithead  lately  ;  and  yet,  for 
that  matter,  it  seems  hardly  credible 
that  the  warning  spectacle  should  do 
more  than  confirm  the  choice  of  an  un- 
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warlike  plan  of  operations  by  our  good 
friends  abroad.  For  we  may  depend 
upon  it  that  there  is  no  present  idea  of 
combination  for  actual  attack.  The 
less  heroic  but  not  less  promising  in¬ 
tention  is  to  squeeze.  “  Les  eaux 
d’nne  politique  anti-Anglaise’'  are  to 
work  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

There  have  been  times  when  our 
good  neighbors  would  have  found  this 
operation  not  so  hopeful  as  it  is  now. 
Everything  favors  it  to-day.  And  con¬ 
sidering  how  many  soft  places  there  are 
in  “  public  opinion,”  considering  what 
Party  Government  has  become,  and 
how  soon  the  clamor  of  a  few,  if  they 
do  but  shout  fiercely,  sets  Ministers 
a-trembling ;  and  again,  considering 
how  enamored  our  statesmen  are  of 
“  taking  short  views,”  which  usually 
means  buying  peace  to-day  at  the  price 
of  any  hazard  to  morrow — no  manner 
of  coercion  is  so  deadly  for  England  as 
the  Squeeze.  Strongly  invited  by  the 
shrinking  from  great  decisions  which 
is  a  disease  in  British  statesmanship, 
the  Squeeze  is  also  favored  by  commer¬ 
cialism,  by  sentimentalism,  even  by  the 
bloodlessness  of  Culture  :  while  as  to 
its  application,  squeezing  is  always 
easiest,  of  course,  when  used  upon  an 
object  quite  detached,  or  isolated. 
This,  too,  is  our  case.  By  what  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  wisdom— as  it  is,  by  the 
same  right  that  gives  timidity  the  name 
of  caution— England  is  isolated  ;  and 
more  so  at  this  hour  than  ever  before. 
But  is  it  possible,  then,  to  be  more 
alone  than  alone  ?  It  is.  A  nation 
may  stand  alone,  but  yet  with  friends 
within  hail.  That  was  still  England’s 
position  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  not  so 
now.  Her  isolation  had  already 
changed  its  character  when  a  great 
Government  man  called  it  “  splen¬ 
did,”  and  the  change  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  since.  What  is  more,  strong 
evidence  of  the  change  has  been 
brought  home  to  us  every  day  for  the 
last  two  years  at  the  least.  If  these 
meetings  of  the  European  Concert  had 
been  arranged  with  the  purpose  of 
showing  to  the  world  how  little  the 
will  of  England  counted  for  in  the  new 
order  of  things,  they  could  not  have 
been  more  successful.  We  do  what  we 
can  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  and 
in  that  folly  are  assisted  by  the  news- 
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paper  press.  But  look  no  farther  back 
than  the  day  when — with  what  con¬ 
tempt  !— the  Prime  Minister  read  a  let¬ 
ter  of  the  Sultan’s  to  a  town-hall  audi¬ 
ence,  and  how  plain  a  difference  ap¬ 
pears.  When  these  words  are  written, 
the  Greek  episode  having  come  to  an 
end  as  Russia  and  her  Allies  would 
have  it,  the  question  of  Crete  drags 
forward  again  :  and  I  suppose  there 
are  few  patriotic  Englishmen  unvisited 
by  the  wish  that  this  Government  could 
keep  out  of  the  debate.  It  cannot  do 
so,  of  course  ;  but  it  is  too  much,  this 
display  of  our  impotence  by  the  part¬ 
ners  in  a  game  which  is  so  well  served 
by  the  exhibition.  To  judge  by  the 
outcome  from  point  to  point,  the  Allies 
have  steadily  kept  in  view  a  determina¬ 
tion  never  to  allow  to  England  the 
least  appearance  of  authority  in  the 
Concert.  To  be  baffled,  to  be  put  at 
fault  and  openly  set  aside,  this  has 
been  the  part  allotted  to  her  Govern¬ 
ment  hitherto  :  and  only  on  condition 
that  her  advice  favors  their  immediate 
or  their  ultimate  aims  will  the  Allies 
permit  her  diplomacy  to  achieve  even 
a  seeming  ttiumph.  Of  course  I  know 
that  many  fine  British  intellects  think 
nothing  of  all  this,  finding  in  it,  by 
analytic  reasoning,  no  substantial  in¬ 
jury.  The  staging  of  England  before 
all  the  world,  as  a  Power  that  talks  in 
the  old  way  and  is  snubbed  in  the  new, 
seems  to  these  same  minds  a  matter  of 
.no  real  importance.  In  truth,  it  has 
much  of  the  effect  of  a  battle  lost ;  and 
so  clearly  is  this  the  case  that  a  good 
man  and  a  patriot  will  ask  God’s  pity 
on  the  Biitish  intellect  which  is  dull 
to  the  difference  in  Britain’s  standing 
even  since  the  year  1895. 

However,  we  must  go  through  with 
the  Cretan  affair,  hoping  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Allies  in  that  matter  will 
allow  our  Government  to  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  figure  on  the  diplomatic  stage. 
Heaven  knows  whether  they  will  or 
not :  all  lies  with  them — a  state  of 
things  which  does  seem  to  excite  some 
uneasiness  at  last.  This  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that,  even  where  alliances  were 
declared  to  be  England’s  worst  policy, 
there  is  now  a  strong  feeling  in  favor 
of  alliances.  To  be  sure,  the  old 
leaven  lingers  in  the  new  feeling,  for 
the  proposed  alliances  are  in  fact  pro- 
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posals  for  the  purchase  of  peace.  This 
is  ckar  to  both  friend  and  foe  by  the 
plainest  facts  of  the  case.  Mark  that 
all  engagements  to  foreign  Powers 
were  thought  superfluous  and  “  entan¬ 
gling”  until  Russia  and  France  entered 
into  a  strict  alliance.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  opinion  was  given  up  because  of 
that  alliance  and  the  consequences 
feared  from  it.  When  we  hear  now 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  England 
should  not  come  to  a  formal  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Russian  Government, 
or  with  the  Russian  and  French  Gov¬ 
ernments,  the  intention  is  deprecatory. 
The  motive  (it  is  so  manifest  that  noth- 
jng  is  lost  by  avowing  it) — the  motive 
is  precisely  the  same  in  character  as 
that  which  impels  a  weak  State  to 
make  terms  with  a  powerful  neighbor 
for  permission  to  live  in  peace. 

It  will  be  said,  probably  with  indig¬ 
nation,  that  that  is  not  the  case  ;  but 
denial  in  any  foim  can  make  it  noth¬ 
ing  else.  The  nature  of  the  proposed 
transaction  is  disclosed  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  give-and-take  here— no 
more  exchange  of  advantage  than  when 
a  rich  old  gentleman  beset  on  the  high¬ 
way  agrees  to  surrender  his  purse  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  retain  his 
life,  his  watch,  and  his  wearing  ap¬ 
parel.  As  a  French  political  writer 
suggested  the  other  day,  the  Russo- 
French  Alliance  will  show  its  true 
character  when  it  takes  in  hand,  to  re¬ 
vise  it,  the  map  of  our  outlying  posses¬ 
sions  ;  and  being  aware  of  this,  all  that 
the  most  sanguine  of  us  look  for  in  an 
understanding  with  Russia  and  France 
is  liberty  to  keep  the  most  of  what  wo 
have  got  without  having  to  fight  for  it. 
The  most  of  what  we  have  got.  We 
must  not  say  all,  for  treaty  agreements 
to  that  effect  would  not  be  listened  to 
for  a  moment.  And  if  so,  what  does 
that  mean  ?  It  means  that  these  proj¬ 
ects  for  a  Russian  understanding  are 
illusory.  To  be  genuine  and  trust¬ 
worthy  they  are  impossible.  It  is  not 
merely  that  none  which  the  Russian 
Government  would  accept  could  be 
offered  without  degradation  to  our¬ 
selves  ;  the  short  truth  manifestly  is 
that  Russia  has  no  reason  for  hamper¬ 
ing  her  plans  for  universal  domination 
in  the  East  by  self-denying  compacts 
with  England.  And  what  have  we  to 


offer  in  consideration  of  such  com¬ 
pacts  ?  Anything  that  Russia  stands  in 
need  of  just  now  ?  Nothing  ;  for  all 
that  she  needs  in  Asia  she  can  take,  with 
the  consent  and  even  with  the  aid  of 
her  present  Allies.  A  well  informed 
Englishman  wrote  lately  that  every¬ 
thing  which  had  happened  in  Asia  for 
some  time  past  bore  out  the  opinion 
that  an  Anglo- Russian  agreement  on 
Asiatic  affairs  was  highly  advisable  ; 
and  then,  to  show  hoio  advisable  it  was, 
he  added  that“  Russia’s  plans  in  Asia 
have  every  chance  of  being  carried  out 
whether  they  are  countenanced  by  Great 
Britain  or  not.”  They  have.  And  that 
being  so,  a  limiting  agreement  may  be 
all  very  well  for  Great  Britain,  but  how 
would  it  profit  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  ?  Would  it  be  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  ?  Obviously  not.  To  the  glory 
of  their  country  ?  No  ;  but  to  the  loss 
of  glory,  and  that  most  valuable  thing 
in  the  East,  prestige.  The  time  is  past 
when  the  Czars  found  it  convenient  to 
make  promises  meant  to  be  broken  ; 
and  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  that  to  advance  in  Asia 
defying  British  opposition  is  far  more 
to  the  purpose  of  Russian  statesman¬ 
ship  than  to  move  under  cover  of  lim¬ 
iting  arrangements  with  the  English. 
I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  Anglo- 
Russian  agreements  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  just  now  are  the  merest 
dreams.  Their  only  use  is  for  self- 
deception  in  England,  and  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  will  ever  come  of  them. 

Yet  it  is  supposed  by  most  English¬ 
men  that  Russia  would  welcome  an 
English  alliance ;  though  on  what 
ground  the  fancy  rests  it  is  hard  to 
say.  Perhaps  on  an  occasional  remark 
in  a  Russian  newspaper  :  certainly  on 
no  ground  more  solid.  But  that  the 
French  would  gladly  see  England  in 
the  Alliance  (of  course  at  the  tail  of  it, 
as  in  the  hinder  dot  of  this  figure  *.•) 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  And  though 
the  Russians  have  no  reason  for  enter¬ 
taining  the  wish,  their  Allies  have  a 
good  one  ;  and  no  Frenchman  has  more 
fully  explained  it  to  the  people  of  this 
country  than  that  admirable  publicist 
M.  de  Pressense.  Writing  French  in 
Cosmopolis,  English  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  he  has  shown  a  more  exact 
sense  of  our  relation  to  the  Franco- 
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Kussian  Alliance,  and  more  candor  in 
revealing  the  French  uneasiness  in  that 
entente  as  matters  stand,  than  any 
other  writer  with  whom  I  am  acquaint- 
'ed.  On  several  occasions  he  has  ear¬ 
nestly  adjured  the  English  to  consider 
the  danger  of  their  position.  It  was 
he  who  warned  us  of  the  likelihood 
that  the  new  Alliance  would  presently 
be  launched  “  dans  les  eaux  d*une  poli¬ 
tique  irrevocablement  anti-Anglaise.” 
It  is  he  who  tells  us  (quite  truly,  no 
doubt)  that  the  Franco-Piussian  Alli¬ 
ance  will  not  reveal  all  its  significance, 
nor  attain  to  its  full  development,  till 
“  the  collateral  question  as  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  partnership  toward  the  co¬ 
lonial  policy  of  England  shall  have 
been  decided.’*  No  foreign  writer 
(that  I  know  of)  has  dwelt  more 
strongly  on  the  hostility  of  the  German 
Emperor  to  England,  on  his  anxiety  to 
make  friends  with  France  as  well  as 
with  Russia,  or  on  the  probable  conse¬ 
quences  to  England  if  she  do  not  seek 
safety  and  repose  in  the  bosom  of 
Russo  French  diplomacy.  He  sees 
that  the  drift  of  events  is  carrying  Ger¬ 
many  and  England  into  a  nearly  un¬ 
avoidable  conflict  in  the  future.  The 
Fates  are  at  work  between  the  two 
countries,  fulfilling  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
which  will  evidently  resort  at  last  to 
the  arbitrament  of  arms.  Meanwhile 
there  is  a  counterpart  of  this  antago¬ 
nism  which  it  behoves  us  well  to  mark. 
M.  de  Pressense  means  by  that  “  the 
so  striking,  so  oft-renewed,  so  newly 
emphasized  advances  and  offers  of  good¬ 
will  which  the  Emperor  makes  all  the 
while  to  France  !  Nobody  ignores  the 
immense,  the  nearly  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culty  which  prevents  the  prompt  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  these  flattering  attentions.” 
Hesitation  is  but  natural.  “  However, 
time  flows,  the  years  go  bv,  the  genera¬ 
tions  come  and  go.  Circumstances 
may  arise  where  France,  where  the 
Franco-Rnssian  couple,  would  be 
obliged  to  strike  a  bargain  with  the 
German  tempter.”  And  what  then  ? 
England  should  reflect  upon  the  pros¬ 
pect.  “  Only  she  must  choose  quick¬ 
ly.  It  is  already  too  easy  to  see  that 
the  Sybil  does  not  intend  to  leave  her 
offers  open  for  a  long  time,  or  to  renew 
them  without  some  reduction.”  Why, 
then,  will  not  England  hasten  to  take 
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the  place  of  the  pushing  and  not  quite 
welcome  German  ?  Why  will  she  not 
thrust  this  deadly  enemy  of  hers  into 
the  isolation  he  dreads,  and  herself  en¬ 
ter  with  France  and  Russia  upon  “  an 
entente  d  trois'^  ? 

M,  de  Pressense  is  right  when  he  in¬ 
sists  upon  the  danger  to  England  of  a 
German  understanding  with  the  two 
Allies  in  relation  to  affairs  out  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear — he  him¬ 
self  makes  it  so,  with  occasional  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
The  Times — that  not  for  England’s 
sake  would  France  prefer  England  for 
a  third  party  in  the  new  menage.  It 
is  admitted  in  so  many  words  that,  as 
matters  stand,  there  is  some  danger  of 
“  the  gradual  substitution  of  Germany 
as  the  close  friend  and  ally  of  Russia — 
Fiance  being  consigned  to  the  second 
place.”  The  fear  is  an  unlikely  one, 
since  Germany  has  no  such  navy  as  the 
French  can  offer  for  Russian  uses  ;  but 
there  it  is.  And  there  is  also  the  cal¬ 
culation,  observe,  that  England  is  by 
no  means  a  partner  to  be  jealous  of  in 
a  Russian  connection  ;  that  she  wants 
nothing,  would  get  extremely  little  if 
she  did  want  anything,  and  would  al¬ 
ways  understand  her  place  in  the  alli¬ 
ance.  However,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is,  that  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  intention  of  admitting  an 
alliance  with  England,  but  sees  advan¬ 
tage  in  an  open  policy  of  rivalry,  all 
that  need  be  said  of  these  French 
dreams  is  that  they  match  with  some 
English  ones  equally  vain.  England 
at  arm’s  length,  Germany  in  half- 
brotherly  relations,  will  suit  the  Rus¬ 
sian  policy  best  of  all ;  and  Russia  de¬ 
cides. 

But  now  a  word  must  be  said  against 
the  assumption,  in  which  the  French 
do  so  much  rejoice,  that  Germany  and 
England  are  in  so  bad  a  way  with  each 
other  that  collision  is  inevitable.  Even 
in  this  country  there  are  people  who 
half  believe  the  same  thing,  and  some 
who  seem  inclined  to  make  the  belief 
good.  If  in  Germany  there  is^  cer¬ 
tain  cultivation  of  animosity  against 
England  (Prussia  is  its  hot-bed,  and 
eminent  persons  the  chief  cultivators), 
Englishmen  may  be  found  so  wanting 
in  perception  as  to  encourage  an  an¬ 
swering  hatred.  I  believe  it  could  be 
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shown,  almost  to  demonstration-point, 
that  the  greatest  misfortune  that  Eng¬ 
land  suffers  under  at  this  moment  is 
the  alienation  of  the  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  peoples.  And  further  it  could  be 
shown  that  this  misfortune — it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  both — is  from  end  to  end  the 
work  of  half  a  dozen  governing  men 
in  the  one  country,  and  fewer  than 
half  a  dozen  in  the  other.  Years  ago 
we  ought  to  have  been  allies,  even  as 
the  Russians  and  French  are  now  ;  and 
that  we  were  not,  with  a  very  different 
outlook  for  both  countries  at  this  hour, 
is  all  because  of  a  most  untoward  gen¬ 
eration  of  princes  and  Ministers.  Here, 
cowardice  ;  there,  arrogance  ;  but  (we 
must  say  this  for  our  own  rulers)  the 
timidity  bas  been  perfectly  natural 
ever  since  that  \ust  misfortune  for  Ger¬ 
many  and  Europe,  the  accession  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  As  to  that,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  little  help  now.  An  An¬ 
glo-German  alliance  is  all  but  impossi¬ 
ble  at  present,  although  every  other  is, 
for  us,  nothing  but  a  snare.  Yet  why 
should  the  two  peoples  make  matters 
worse  by  falling  in  with  these  absurd 
animosities  ?  War  between  England 
and  Germany  ?  Why  ?  Because  a 
foolish  Prince  sends  foolish  messages, 
and  because  a  careless  generation  of 
British  manufacturers  hnds  themselves 


outdone  in  a  variety  of  peddling  mark¬ 
ets?  The  foolish  message — the  one 
that  concerned  us,  I  mean — would 
have  been  better  answered  with  less  of 
naval  swagger  ;  for  indeed  the  reply  in 
tnat  kind  went  beyond  all  need,  and 
therefore  became  undignified  ;  while 
as  for  the  trade  competition,  is  that  a 
matter  for  a  country  like  England  to 
found  a  fighting  grudge  upon?  The 
very  question  is  shameHil  in  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Germans  and  English,  here  we 
are  both  going  wrong— we  should  be 
friends.  That  we  are  not  was  very 
much  the  fault  of  our  rulers  till  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Second  became  God’s  anoint¬ 
ed — very  much  the  fault  of  their  rulers 
it  has  been  since  then.  But  for  these 
errors,  both  nations  would  have  been 
safer  than  they  are  now  ;  and  hoping 
still  for  some  fortunate  turn  in  affairs, 
there  is  nothing  that  1  would  more 
earnestly  persuade  my  fellow-country¬ 
men  to  believe  than  that  the  German 
quarrel  is  very  artificial  on  the  side  of 
that  people,  almost  absurd  on  our  side, 
and  a  great  misfortune  for  both.  Of 
course,  when  we  speak  of  Kaisers  and 
Governments  and  the  like,  it  is  another 
thing  ;  but  neither  nation  is  bound  to 
perpetuate  the  error  of  its  rulers. — 
New  Review. 
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The  German  schoolmaster  believes 
Wordsworth’s  sentiment — 

“  Come  forth  into  the  light  of  thiugs, 

Let  Nature  be  your  teacher,” 

and  he  takes  his  pupils  with  him  into 
the  woods,  the  meadows,  and  on  to  the 
mountain.  Together  they  watch  the 
early  buds  of  spring  and  the  yellowing 
leaves  of  autumn.  They  see  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  seeds,  and  the  gathering  in 
of  the  harvest.  They  trace  the  wind¬ 
ings  of  the  river,  and  the  formation  of 
the  valley.  They  visit  the  churches, 
and  observe  the  style  of  the  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  and  towers.  They  see  the  sheep¬ 
shearing,  and  later  they  visit  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  watch  the  wool  spun  into 


thread  and  woven  into  cloth.  The 
German  child  is  told  very  little  in 
school,  but  he  is  taught  to  observe 
much,  and  his  observations  are  correct¬ 
ed,  arranged,  and  amplified  afterward 
in  the  class-room.  “  Are  we  not,  as 
well  as  the  old  philosophers,  placed  in 
Nature’s  garden?”  asked  Comenius 
more  than  two  centuries  ago.  “  Why 
then  do  we  not  cast  about  our  eyes, 
ears,  and  nostrils  as  well  as  they  ? 
Why  do  we  not,  I  say,  turn  over  the 
living  book  of  the  world  instead  of 
dead  papers  ?”  In  our  English  schools 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  put  the 
child  into  communication  with  “  the 
living  book  of  the  world.”  We  shut 
him  up  in  a  class-room  and  tell  him 
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about  things ;  the  German  teacher  takes 
him  out-of  doors  and  shows  him  things. 
Every  day  in  the  German  schools,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  professing  Herbartian 
principles  in  Middle  Germany,  one 
finds  classes  of  children  in  the  garden, 
by  the  river,  in  the  slate  quarry,  or 
rambling  through  the  forest.  These 
excursions  are  not  taken  at  haphazard, 
they  are  closely  interwoven  with  the 
whole  course  of  instruction.  If  the 
boys  are  studying  Luther,  they  visit 
Eisleben,  the  Wartburg,  and  Witten¬ 
berg,  and  history  becomes  a  reality  to 
them  as  they  see  the  ink-stains  on  Lu¬ 
ther’s  table,  and  the  church  door  to 
which  he  affixed  his  propositions.  Be¬ 
fore  they  are  permitted  to  use  any  gen¬ 
eral  geographical  terms,  the  concrete 
lealities  must  be  perfectly  clear  to 
them.  Real  rivers,  valleys,  and  hills 
are  carefully  studied  before  maps  and 
definitions  are  used.  No  opportunity 
is  neglected  of  giving  the  children  real 
knowledge  of  things  and  events  which 
they  may  see  and  think  about  for  them¬ 
selves.  Short  excursions  are  daily  oc¬ 
currences,  and  are  to  be  found  on  every 
time-table,  but  the  school  journey 
proper  is  a  systematic  and  serious 
event,  which  lasts  from  two  to  fourteen 
days.  The  school  journey  begins  in 
the  third  school  year,  when  the  boys 
are  eight  years  of  age.  A  boy  of  four¬ 
teen  who  has  completed  his  eighth 
school  year  has  probably  made  five 
journeys  during  his  school  life.  In 
1895  and  1896  I  went  on  school  jour¬ 
neys*  in  the  Thtiringer  forest  and  in 
the  Bavarian  highlands,  lasting  three 
and  six  days,  with  classes  of  boys  from 
primary  schools.  This  year  I  hoped 
to  visit  Leipsic  and  the  battlefields  in 
the.neighborhood,  with  boys  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  school  year,  but  not  being  able  to 
do  this  I  accompanied  the  boys  of  the 
third  school  year  on  their  first  school 
journey,  which  took  place  at  the  end 
of  September.  The  sagas  of  the  coun¬ 
try  form  an  important  element  in  the 
third  school  year,  and  Ludwig  was  the 
hero  whose  doings  the  boys  were  study¬ 
ing.  The  geography  for  the  year  is  a 
consideration  of  the  wider  surrouud- 

*  Details  of  these  journeys  are  to  be.  found 
in  “  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects, 
1896-97.” 


ings  of  the  child’s  own  neighborhood 
and  a  comparison  with  the  immediate 
surroundings.  The  child  has  already 
studied  in  great  detail  his  own  district, 
its  industries,  peculiarities,  and  geo¬ 
graphical  features,  and  now  his  inves¬ 
tigations  are  to  be  extended  to  another 
district.  Early  in  September  I  was 
present  at  a  geography  lesson.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  boys  and  master  to  the  Sal- 
genberg,  a  hill  which  commanded  a 
good  view  of  the  river  Saale  and  the 
valley  in  which  Jena  lies.  The  boys 
observed  the  sun  and  found  the  points 
of  the  compass.  They  pointed  out  the 
Saale,  described  its  banks  and  course  ; 
they  also  indicated  the  less  important 
valleys  the  Miihlthal  and  Gembdenthal, 
and  the  streams  flowing  through  them, 
and  they  identified  the  chief  hills  in 
the  neighborhood  and  named  the  tow¬ 
ers  and  ruined  castles  standing  on  them. 
This  was  all  done  with  great  spirit  and 
evident  enjoyment ;  it  was  preparatory 
to  the  journey  and  was  intended  to 
show  the  boys  how  to  observe  the  new 
country.  The  preparation  lessons  in 
the  class-room  were  excellent.  I  at¬ 
tended  half  a  dozen  or  so,  and  I  learned 
many  things  about  the  country  we  were 
to  explore.  The  district  to  be  visited 
was  the  Unstrutthal.  The  master 
roughly  sketched  the  Saale  on  the 
blackboard,  and  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  unknown  part  of  it  with  the  boys. 
Their  replies  to  his  questions  were  in¬ 
telligent  and  appreciative.  They  said 
they  expected  to  find  the  Saale  wider 
and  deeper,  and  to  see  ships  on  it. 
They  remarked  that  there  were  vine¬ 
yards  on  the  hills,  and  castles  built  by 
the  knights.  The  salt  springs  were 
mentioned,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
kind  of  beetroot  (Zuckerruben)  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  A  lesson  on 
the  method  of  observing  churches  was 
instructive.  Cardboard  models  of  old 
German  churches  made  by  the  elder 
boys  were  shown  to  the  class,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  Jena  church  was  re¬ 
ferred  to.  “  How  shall  we  observe  the 
Cathedral  in  Naumburg  ?”  asked  the 
master.  “  Look  at  the  arches  of  the 
doors,  windows,  and  lowers  to  see  if 
they  are  round  or  pointed.*’  “  Count 
the  towers,  ask  the  height  of  the  tow¬ 
ers,  examine  the  pillats,  roof,  pictures 
and  statues  inside,  go  into  the  cry[>t, 
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look  at  the  organ,”  were  some  of  the 
replies  received. 

Again,  in  relating  the  exploits  of 
Ludwig,  it  was  brought  out  that  a  visit 
was  to  be  made  to  a  castle  at  Freiburg, 
which  is  almost  in  the  same  state  us 
when  Ludwig  built  it.  A  picture  of  a 
German  castle  was  shown,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  were  brought  out  : 

1.  Position. — Situated  on  a  hill  to 
command  a  view  of  the  country. 

2.  Means  of  Defence. — Built  on  a 
rock.  Thick  walls.  Tower,  moat, 
and  courtyard. 

3.  Supplies  of  Food. — Farm,  lands, 
cattle,  storerooms,  well.  The  castle 
might  receive  no  outer  supplies  for 
many  weeks  in  time  of  war. 

4.  Accommodation.  —  Chapel,  dun¬ 
geons,  living  rooms,  and  kitchens. 

Boys  of  the  fourth  school  year,  who 
had  already  been  on  this  journey,  re¬ 
lated  some  of  their  personal  experiences 
to  the  younger  boys.  The  lesson  on 
caetles  concluded  by  singing — 

“  An  (ler  SaHlclicllcm  Slnindc 
Sti'hcn  Burgen  stulz  und  kUhn, 

Hire  DUelit-r  sind  zcrfulleii, 

Und  der  Wind  stieiclil  dtiicli  die  Ilallen 
Wolken  zidien  diiiber  bin.” 

A  general  geography  lesson  on  the 
district  was  admirable.  The  master 
sketched  the  Saale,  with  its  tributaries 
the  Ilm  and  the  Unstrut,  which  the 
boys  instantly  named.  Dots  were 
placed  on  the  river  to  indicate  towns, 
and  the  boys  readily  named  Jena, 
Dorn  burg,  Kamburg,  Grossheringen, 
Naumburg,  Freiburg,  Halle.  The  po¬ 
sition  of  Grossheringen,  as  lying  on 
the  Saale,  just  where  the  Ilm  flows  into 
it,  was  described.  Bailways  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  added  to  the  rough  sketch 
on  the  blackboard.  The  occupation  of 
the  people  in  Naumburg  (workers  in 
ivory)  was  mentioned.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sugar  and  salt,  the  vineyards, 
the  meadow-lands,  and  quarries  were 
dealt  with  in  other  preparatory  lessons. 
The  boys’  minds  were  expectant,  and 
in  a  favorable  condition  to  receive  and 
assimilate  impressions  ;  and  I  felt  that 
1  was  going  to  survey  the  district  of 
Unstrutthal  under  particularly  favor¬ 
able  circumstances.  The  knapsack 
drill  was  the  event  of  the  day  preceding 
the  journey.  The  boots  and  clothes  of 
the  boys  were  carefully  examined  by 


the  master,  and  all  useless  items  were 
discarded  from  the  knapsacks.  At 
6.30  in  the  morning  we  started  by  rail 
from  Jena.  Our  party  consisted  of 
about  fifteen  small  boys  of  eight  years, 
the  Headmaster  of  the  Jena  Pedagogi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  and  two  students  of 
edagogy  and  philosophy.  One  was  a 
ervian,  whom  we  all  called  “  the  little 
Pestalozzi,”  because  of  his  affection 
and  tenderness  toward  children,  and 
the  other  was  a  buoyant  Bulgarian. 
Both  these  men  were  studying  Herbar- 
tian  principles  of  education  in  Jena, 
with  the  intention  of  organizing  sim¬ 
ilar  schools  in  their  own  countries  later. 
Teachers,  mothers,  and  elder  brothers 
waved  farewell  to  us  from  the  plat¬ 
form.  During  the  journey  we  watched 
the  windings  of  the  Saale  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  sang  songs  of  the  Fatherland. 
We  reached  Grossheringen  at  7.30.  In 
the  railway  station  the  boys  were  re¬ 
quired  to  point  out  the  railway  lines 
which  came  from  Cologne  and  were 
going  to  Weimar  and  Naumburg.  Out¬ 
side  the  station  we  came  upon  the  river 
Ilm.  We  stood  to  point  out  the  course 
of  the  river,  the  right  and  left  bank, 
and  to  examine  the  Ilm  valley.  In  a 
short  time  we  reached  the  confluence 
of  the  Ilm  and  Saale.  The  Bulgarian 
acted  as  leader,  and  he  quickened  the 
boys’  mental  activity  by  such  questions 
as — “  Whv  does  the  Saale  flow  faster 
than  the  Ilm  ?”  “  Why  is  the  Ilm  a 

darkercolor  than  the  Saale  ?”  “  Wheie 

does  the  Saalthal  go  to?”  “Where 
does  it  come  from  ?”  We  crossed  an 
old  roofed-in  bridge,  which  we  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Jena  bridges,  and  we 
stood  near  to  the  Ilm  and  threw  paper 
boats  into  it,  and  watched  them  carried 
into  the  Saale.  Our  thoughts  were 
now  directed  to  ruined  castles,  and  the 
Saaleck  and  the  Rudelsburg  were  point¬ 
ed  out  situated  on  two  hills.  We  took 
the  road  to  the  Saaleck,  and  on  the 
way  the  master  told  stories  of  how  the 
Slavs  come  down  upon  the  people  of 
Thuringia  a  thousand  years  ago,  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  away  their  beautiful  land ; 
but  the  bold  knights  built  castles  on 
the  hills  and  defended  their  land. 
“  Who  were  the  Slavs  ?”  asked  one 
small  boy.  “  These  are  Slavs,  and  all 
people  who  live  in  their  countries,”  said 
the  master,  indicating  the  Servian  and 
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the  Bulgarian.  This  explanation  led 
to  a  game.  The  bojs  and  master  armed 
•themselves  with  switches  to  keep  off 
the  incursions  of  the  Bulgarian  and 
Servian,  who  charged  upon  them  with 
umbrellas.  I  was  told  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  took  no  part  in  these  wars,  so  I  sat 
on  a  heap  of  stones  in  the  road  and 
watched.  We  passed  through  the  vil¬ 
lage  in  an  orderly  fashion,  singing  war¬ 
like  songs. 

We  found  an  echo  on  the  way  up  to 
the  Saaleck  and  tried  it  lustily.  From 
the  hilltop  we  had  an  extended  view  of 
the  river  and  the  valley,  and  the  boys 
were  required  to  point  out  the  direc¬ 
tions  in  which  Jena,  Weimar,  and 
Naumbnrg  lay.  The  boys  went  inside 
the  round  towers,  and  discussed  with 
the  master  the  kinds  of  weapons  the 
knights  used  to  keep  away  the  Slavs  ; 
the  windows  were  noticed,  and  it  was 
shown  that  they  were  adapted  to  bow- 
and-arrow  warfare.  The  ravens  cir¬ 
cling  round  the  tower  led  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  habits  of  ravens,  and  stories 
of  these  birds  were  related.  On  the 
way  to  the  Rudelsburg  we  gathered  the 
hips  from  the  wild  rose  bushes  and  ex¬ 
amined  them.  We  also  noticed  the 
crimson  and  yellowing  leaves,  and  sang 
autumn  songs.  It  was  0.30  when  we 
reached  Rudelsburg  ;  this  is  a  ruined 
castle  on  a  hill  commanding  a  magnih- 
cent  view.  We  halted  at  the  inn, 
drank  coffee,  and  ate  black  bread,  and 
the  boys  bought  postcards  to  send  to 
their  parents.  Here  we  met  a  party  of 
girls  on  a  school  journey.  Then  we 
examined  the  towers,  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  and  other  details,  and  stories 
of  the  doings  of  the  Knights  of  Rudels¬ 
burg  were  called  up  to  the  boys’  mem¬ 
ories.  A  monument,  erected  by  the 
German  students  to  their  comrades  who 
fell  in  the  war  of  1870-71,  excited  great 
interest  amoirg  the  boys.  One  little 
fellow  remarked,  “  War  monuments 
are  the  chief  things  in  Germany.” 
Bismarck,  as  a  youth,  was  represented 
with  a  great  hound  at  his  feet.  One 
boy  read  the  poem  aloud  which  was  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  marble  slab.  It  con¬ 
cluded 

“  Dank  Gott  dass  er  der  Unser  war.” 

Then  we  raced  downhill  into  the  val¬ 
ley,  and  as  we  sauntered  through  it  we 


came  upon  many  treasures.  A  green 
frog,  with  a  wonderful  croak,  and  a 
bright-eyed  lizard  were  carried  to  the 
master  with  pride.  We  walked  on 
through  the  brown  upland  meadows, 
the  harvest  was  over,  and  peasants  in 
blue  aprons  were  scattering  a  white 
powder  over  the  land.  One  boy  asked 
them  what  the  powder  was,  and  he  was 
informed  it  was  bone  meal ;  this  led  to 
a  conversation  on  the  preparation  of 
the  land  for  the  spring  crops.  Our 
way  now  lay  beside  the  Saale  on  a 
height  above  it,  through  oak  and  beech 
woods.  The  autumn  coloring  was  rich, 
and  occasionally  we  found  ripe  black¬ 
berries.  Presently  we  entered  a  won¬ 
derful  beech  avenue,  which  led  to  what 
was  called  the  Buchen  Halle.  Here, 
in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  a  space  was 
cleared,  and  tiers  of  benches  were 
placed  in  a  large  circle.  We  took  off 
our  packs  and  halted  in  the  cool  shade 
for  an  hour.  Some  of  the  boys  played 
games  with  the  students  and  some  lay 
on  their  backs  silently  watching  the 
nimble  squirrels  on  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  We  resumed  our  walk  at  twelve 
o’clock,  but  paused  again  in  a  beautiful 
horse-chestnut  avenue  on  the  high 
road.  The  pathways  were  covered 
with  shiny,  brown  horse-chestnuts 
bursting  out  of  their  green  coverings. 
The  boys  collected  as  many  as  their 
packs  would  accommodate,  and  then  a 
pelting  game  began,  in  which  the  ISlavs 
were  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  bold 
German  knights.  Along  the  highway 
we  passed  groups  of  peasant  wonjen  in 
the  fields  gathering  the  potatoes  and 
burning  weeds  ;  we  stopped  to  look  at 
their  work  and  talk  to  them.  We 
passed  out  of  Thuringia  into  Prussia 
during  this  walk,  and  the  boys  noted 
the  fact  with  satisfaction.  At  Kusen, 
which  is  celebrated  as  a  summer  resort 
for  invalids  on  accountof  its  salt  baths 
and  its  beautiful  surroundings,  we  ex¬ 
amined  the  salt  springs,  the  pumping- 
house,  and  evaporating  works,  which 
provide  artificial  salt  breezes  and  de¬ 
lude  the  visitor  into  the  belief  that  he 
is  at  the  seaside.  I  missed  much  of 
the  instruction  at  Kusen,  and  confess 
my  inability  to  describe  the  ingenious 
methods  used  to  render  the  salt  springs 
an  adequate  substitute  for  real  sea 
breezes.  The  small  boys,  however,  are 
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better  informed,  they  examined  many 
things  wliile  I  deserted  them  to  eat  a 
dinner  at  one  of  the  hotels.  They  sat 
by  the  Saale  and  ate  black  bread  and 
sausage.  I  crossed  the  old  bridge,  with 
its  pointed  arches  spanning  the  Saale, 
and  joined  the  party  at  the  Railway 
Station  at  three  o’clock.  We  were 
packed  into  a  crowded  third-class  car¬ 
riage  for  the  short  journey  to  Naum- 
burg.  We  were  a  hot,  dusty,  tired 
party  as  we  walked  through  theNaum- 
burg  streets  to  the  cathedral,  for  it  was 
decided  that  a  penny  tram-ride  was  a 
luxury  not  to  be  afforded.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  dates  from  the  twelfth  century. 
The  windows  are  round,  the  arches 
and  vaulting  are  pointed,  the  towers 
are  various.  The  interest  of  the  boys 
was  keen  as  they  pointed  out  these  dif¬ 
ferences.  Inside  we  examined  the 
Gothic  choirs,  and  the  statues  of  the 
founders.  In  the  cool  crypt  the  boys 
took  off  their  packs  and  sang  a  hymn. 
From  the  market-place  the  party  as¬ 
cended  a  tower  to  get  an  extended  view 
of  the  district.  I  was  a  deserter  a  sec¬ 
ond  time,  and  I  drank  a  cup  of  tea  in 
a  pastrycook’s  shop  and  waited.  We 
examined  the  ancient  gateway,  and 
compared  it  with  the  one  in  Jena,  and 
I  wondered  how  long  the  patience  and 
endurance  of  the  party  would  hold  out. 
It  was  seven  o’clock,  and  I  knew  we 
could  not  get  to  bed  until  we  reached 
Freiburg  at  ten  o’clock.  Meanwhile  I 
was  desperately  tired  and  sleepy,  but 
the  boys  appeared  as  lively  as  when  we 
started  twelve  hours  before.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  evening  meal  came  as  a  re¬ 
spite.  We  went  into  a  simple  inn,  and 
the  boys  were  served  with  soup,  beef¬ 
steak,  potatoes,  black  bread,  stewed 
fi’uit,  and  wheat  beer  for  sevenpence  a 
head.  They  ate  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
and  said  grace  before  and  after  the 
meal.  We  arrived  at  Freiburg  at  ten 
o’clock  by  train.  It  was  a  starlight 
night,  and  the  boys  made  out  the  chief 
constellations  as  we  made  our  way  along 
the  quaint  cobbled  streets  to  the  inn. 

Some  of  the  boys  had  bedrooms,  but 
most  of  them  slept  in  a  large  room 
above  the  stables,  in  improvised  beds  ; 
the  Servian  slept  with  them.  I  assist¬ 
ed  at  the  undressing  of  the  boys,  and 
attended  to  bruises  and  cuts,  while  the 
landlord  and  stablemen  held  the  lan¬ 


terns  to  give  me  light.  The  next  day 
was  less  fatiguing  and  more  interest¬ 
ing.  We  climbed  the  castle  hill  early 
in  the  morning,  crossing  the  “  noble 
meadow”  which  Ludwig  once  ploughed. 
W’’e  examined  the  castle  in  great  detail, 
and  the  boys  showed  considerable  ap¬ 
preciation.  We  went  on  to  Nebra  and 
spent  the  whole  day  in  the  Unstrut- 
tlial.  We  crossed  the  Unstrut  several 
times  in  ferry-boats,  we  visited  quarries, 
we  passed  vineyards,  we  disturbed  the 
huge  flocks  of  geese  which  haunt  the 
Unstrut  near  the  villages,  we  sailed 
paper  boats  on  the  river,  and  we  sat 
by  the  wayside  and  looked  at  the  acres 
of  Zuckerriiben,  while  the  master  gave 
us  instruction  on  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  the  boys  are  trained  to  observe  in¬ 
telligently.  The  school  journey  pro¬ 
vides  them  with  a  number  of  vivid  and 
accurate  impressions,  which  are  deep¬ 
ened  by  being  referred  to,  supplement¬ 
ed,  and  arranged  afterward  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  school  routine,  and  these  im¬ 
pressions  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
value  in  helping  the  boys  to  think 
clearly  in  after-life,  for  much  of  our 
loose  thinking  is  due  to  the  inaccuracy 
of  our  early  impressions. 

”  T’he  organ  of  vision,  like  other  or¬ 
gans,  requires  training,”  said  Professor 
Blackie,  “  and  by  lack  of  training  and 
slavish  dependence  on  books,  becomes 
dull  and  slow  and  ultimately  incapable 
of  exercising  its  natural  function.  Let 
those  studies  both  in  school  and  college 
be  considered  primary  that  teach  young 
people  to  know  what  they  are  seeing, 
and  to  see  what  they  would  otherwise 
fail  to  see.” 

1  considered  the  physical  strain  upon 
the  boys  too  severe  the  first  day,  but 
when  I  made  this  objection  to  the  mas¬ 
ter  he  urged  that  German  children  are 
accustomed  to  long  days  out-of-doors, 
and  further  that  the  school  journey 
aims  at  training  the  boys  in  endurance. 

The  boys  behaved  well  during  the 
whole  time,  there  was  not  the  least 
trouble  with  them.  Their  obedience 
was  perfect,  they  did  as  they  were  told 
promptly,  and  they  always  asked  per¬ 
mission  before  they  attempted  to  do 
the  slightest  thing  that  might  interfere 
with  the  harmony  of  the  party.  There 
was  a  touch  of  military  discipline  about 
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the  regulations  of  the  school  journey, 
but  it  was  tempered  with  much  genial¬ 
ity  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
masters.  The  German  has  infinite 
patience  and  tenderness  in  dealing 
with  children,  that  is  why  he  makrs 
such  an  admirable  schoolmaster.  There 
is  something  very  human  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  children  which  strikes  the  vis¬ 
itor  on  entering  German  and  Swiss 
schools,  and  one  no  longer  wonders 
that  Froebels  and  Pestaloziiis  arose  in 
these  countries.  We  have  elaborate 
time-tables,  and  we  teach  many  things 
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in  our  schools,  but  we  too  often  miss 
the  humanizing  element.  If  children 
are  to  become  right-thinking,  right¬ 
acting  human  beings,  we  must  put 
them  into  proper  relation  with  man¬ 
kind  and  with  their  environment.  The 
school  journey  is  one  means  toward 
this  end,  and  if  we  could  induce  our 
school  teachers  to  spend  some  part  of 
the  school  time  out-of-doors  with  their 
classes,  we  might  produce  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  thoughtful  men  and  women. 
— National  Review. 


NOCTURNE. 

BY  ANTHONY  C.  DEANE. 

Drearily  the  shadows  fall,  chilly  winds  are  waking. 

Vanished  is  the  glamour  of  the  happy  summer  day, 

And  the  clouds  that,  overhead,  meet  and  close  are  making 
All  the  earth  and  all  the  sky  one  dull  relentless  giay. 

When  your  mirth  and  happiness  with  the  sun  are  hidden. 

If  the  idle  doubts  arise,  vague,  elusive  fears. 

Memories  that,  wholly  unexpected  and  unbidden. 

Strangely  stir  the  longing  heart,  brim  the  eye  with  tears  : 

Seek  not  then  the  poet’s  page,  vain  the  hope  to  borrow 
From  his  fancied  trouble  consolation  for  your  own  ; 

Seek  not  the  philosophers,  who  minister  to  sorrow 
By  no  bread  of  comfort,  but  the  semblance  of  a  stone  : 

Rather  let  sweet  music  sound,  music  ever  telling 
All  the  thoughts  unspeakable  by  its  harmony. 

By  its  subtle  cadences,  gathering  and  swelling. 

Murmuring  and  moving  like  the  distant  summer  sea. 

And  the  sorrows  of  the  soul,  longing  aspirations, 

Hopes  that  not  another  knows,  terrors  unconfessed. 

All  shall  find  an  utterance  through  music’s  modulations. 

All  shall  find  an  utterance,  and  all  shall  find  a  rest. 

Wondrous  charm  of  melody,  mystic  word  unspoken  ! 

Even  now  the  wind  is  hushed,  its  bitter  wailings  cease  : 

See,  beyond  the  long  gray  clouds,  far  scattered  now  and  broken. 

The  quiet  stars  look  down  again,  and  all  the  world’s  at  peace. 

— Longman’s  Magazine. 
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Toward  daybreak  the  individual 
who  had  been  most  active  in  exerting 
himself  in  our  behalf  the  previous  day, 
accompanied  by  two  others,  came,  and 
made  us  re-enter  the  hut,  as  he  said  he 
did  not  wish  the  rest  of  the  villagers 
to  know  where  we  were  concealed, 
some  of  them  having  openly  expressed 
their  intention  of  murdering  us.  This 
was  pleasant  news,  but  in  our  helpless 
condition  we  felt  powerless  to  counter¬ 
act  their  designs.  It  was  like  waiting 
quietly  for  the  deathstroke,  and  our 
minds  verged  on  despair  as  we  thought 
of  our  impending  doom.  The  door 
was  then  fastened  upon  us  from  out¬ 
side  and  the  men  went  away. 

Imbued  with  a  sickening  sense  of 
dread  and  apprehension  as  to  what 
would  follow,  the  reader  will  easily  im¬ 
agine  what  our  sensations  were,  locked 
up  in  this  wretched  little  hovel,  with¬ 
out  even  a  window  to  let  in  light  or 
fresh  air  ;  and,  to  add  to  our  troubles, 
Forrest  had  mysteriously  disappeared 
during  the  night,  and  none  of  us  could 
tell  where  he  had  gone.  As  the  day 
advanced  the  heat  became  intolerable, 
and  we  were  well-nigh  suffocated.  At 
last,  about  midday,  the  same  native  re¬ 
turned  bringing  food  and  water.  We 
learnt  on  inquiry  from  him  that  poor 
Forrest  had  not  been  found,  and  we 
were  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his 
strange  absence.  When  we  had  Gn- 
ished  our  meal  the  man  again  retired, 
but  this  time,  at  our  request,  left  the 
door  slightly  ajar.  Through  this  the 
flies  swarmed  in  such  numbers  that  the 
room  was  literally  darkened  with  them. 
Oh,  what  a  day  we  had  !  What  with 
the  heat,  and  the  flies,  and  the  sus- 

f)ense  we  were  in,  I  thought  1  should 
lave  expired.  In  the  evening  we  were 
again  visited  by  the  same  persons,  and 
more  food  was  brought.  We  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  poor  Mrs.  Forrest’s 
wound  washed  and  dressed  by  the  na¬ 
tive  barber-surgeon  of  the  village. 
After  thoroughly  cleansing  it  from  all 


the  sand  and  dirt  which  had  collecfed, 
and  extracting  certain  portions  of  her 
dress  which  the  bullet  had  carried  into 
the  wound  in  its  passage,  he  caused 
boiling  “  ghee”  (clariGed  butter)  to  be 
passed  completely  through  it,  and  after 
this  painful  process  had  been  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  a  cloth  was  bound 
over  both  oriGces  of  the  wound.  Next 
day  it  assumed  a  more  healthy  appear¬ 
ance,  and  Anally  commenced  to  sup- 
urate  ;  and  although  the  treatment  I 
ave  described  was  undoubtedly  of  a 
somewhat  heroic  nature,  I  believe  it 
effectually  prevented  mortiAcation 
from  setting  in,  and  was  the  means  of 
saving  this  brave  and  gentle  lady’s 
life.  Indeed,  when  I  think  of  all  she 
went  through  and  suffered,  it  is  more 
than  astonishing  that  she  ever  survived 
the  privations  and  hardships  of  that 
terrible  time. 

After  the  sun  had  set  we  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  outside  and  cleanse  our¬ 
selves  in  a  rill  of  water  which  ran  close 
by  the  hut ;  and  what  a  luxury  it  was 
to  wash  off  all  the  Alth  and  dirt  which 
had  accumulated  since  the  day  we  had 
left  Delhi  !  Night  coming  on,  we  lay 
down  to  rest  in  front  of  the  hut,  and  a 
fakeer  came  and  treated  us  to  an  ex¬ 
temporary  song,  which  from  the  occa¬ 
sional  words  we  caught  every  now  and 
again  appeared  a  sort  of  panegyric  on 
the  great  and  mighty  “  Sahiblogue.^' 
Altogether  we  fancied  the  people  were 
much  more  friendly,  and  it  struck  us 
that  better  news  of  the  state  of  affairs 
might  have  reached  them  from  Meerut. 
The  night  passed  without  any  11*0811 
alarms,  and  as  morning  dawned  we 
were  bundled  back  into  the  hut  the 
same  as  before.  We  now  made  a  vig¬ 
orous  attempt  to  get  a  letter  from  us 
taken  to  the  general  officer  command¬ 
ing  at  Meerut,  but  no  one  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  comply  with  our  request,  in 
spite  of  the  rich  bribe  we  offered.  At 
last,  after  great  difficulty,  we  succeed¬ 
ed  in  persuading  a  native  to  risk  the 
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attempt,  and  Gambier,  having  written 
a  few  lines  in  French  with  a  stick  for 
a  pen,  we  saw  the  former  conceal  it 
about  his  person  and  shortly  after  de¬ 
part.  This  day  went  by  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  previous  one,  ex¬ 
cept  that  we  were  hourly  harassed  by 
ever-recurring  reports  of  the  “  Telinga- 
log”  having  been  seen  scouring  the 
ntighborood  in  search  of  fugitives,  and 
we  were  thus  kept  in  ’a  continual  state 
of  dread  lest  we  should  be  discovered. 

Forrest  meanwhile  still  remained  ab¬ 
sent,  nor  could  we  ascertain  what  had 
become  of  him.  Toward  evening,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  no  small  joy  of  his  poor 
wife  and  daughters,  he  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  door  of  the  hut,  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  couple  of  natives  holding 
a  piece  of  cloth  suspended  over  his  bare 
head  to  keep  off  the  sun.  He  was 
quite  incapable  of  giving  any  account 
of  himself,  but  from  the  statements  of 
the  natives  it  appeared  that  he  had 
been  found  lying  almost  insensible  in  a 
ditch  not  far  off,  and  absolutely  un¬ 
conscious  of  how  he  came  there.  Poor 
Forrest !  It  was  evident  his  mind  was 
wandering  when  he  left  us  so  suddenly 
on  the  night  of  our  arrival  at  the  vil¬ 
lage. 

Shortly  after  this  we  received  another 
addition  to  our  party  by  the  arrival  of 
two  poor  sergeants’  wives,  each  carry¬ 
ing  a  baby  in  her  arms.  They  had 
been  wandering  about,  poor  creatures  ! 
ever  since  the  day  of  the  outbreak  at 
Delhi,  not  knowing  what  had  become 
of  their  husbands,  and  having  been 
subjected  to  every  kind  of  indignity 
and  vile  abuse.  It  is  needless  to  say 
how  thankful  they  felt  at  finding  them¬ 
selves  once  more  among  European 
faces.  It  was  now  Friday  evening. 
May  15,  exactly  four  whole  days  and 
nights  since  our  miraculous  escape  from 
the  Main  Guard,  and  the  cantonments 
of  Meerut,  we  were  told,  were  still  up¬ 
ward  of  thirty  miles  distant.  Suppos¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  our  messenger 
reached  that  place  in  twenty-four 
hours,  we  must  needs  wait  here  at  least 
a  couple  of  days  longer  ere  assistance 
could  possibly  arrive.  Two  entire 
days  !  What  might  not  happen  mean¬ 
while  ?  Nevertheless,  we  lay  down 
that  night  with  lighter  hearts  than 
w'e  had  ever  done  before,  and  with  feel¬ 


ings  of  the  deepest  thankfulness  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God  for  our  wonderful  pres¬ 
ervation  hitherto. 

Our  trials,  however,  were  not  des¬ 
tined  to  be  over  yet,  for  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  we  were  suddenly  aroused, 
and  informed  that  the  sepoys  had  dis¬ 
covered  our  hiding-place,  and  were 
coming  the  next  morning  to  seize  and 
carry  us  back  prisoners  to  Delhi.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  nature 
of  our  feelings  on  hearing  this  disas¬ 
trous  intelligence.  There  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  no  hope  of  escape  now,  and  we 
were  plunged  in  despair.  The  vil¬ 
lagers,  however,  suggested  that  we 
should  go  out  to  a  bagh  (garden)  a 
couple  of  milesdistant,  where  we  might 
hide  during  the  day,  and  return  in  the 
evening  when  the  sepoys  had  left. 
AVith  heavy  hearts  and  without  one  of 
us  ever  venturing  to  believe  that  any 
of  the  party  would  live  to  come  back, 
we  set  out  for  the  garden.  I  will 
briefly  pass  over  the  events  of  that  try¬ 
ing  morning,  for  my  narrative  has  al¬ 
ready  become  too  long.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  we  remained  out  thei’e  alone 
by  ourselves,  in  the  utmost  state  of 
trepidation  and  suspense,  till  about 
twelve  o'clock,  when  some  of  the  na¬ 
tives  returned  with  the  usual  supply  of 
dal  and  chuppatties,  and  the  welcome 
news  that  no  sepoys  had  shown  them¬ 
selves  at  the  village,  and  we  might  now 
retrace  our  steps  without  fear.  While 
we  were  congratulating  ourselves  on 
this  piece  of  good  fortune,  a  messenger 
arrived  from  Hurchundpore,  a  walled 
town  situated  some  live  miles  further 
on  the  road  to  Meerut,  saying  his  mas¬ 
ter,  a  Mr.  Cohen,  hearing  of  our  miser¬ 
able  plight,  had  sent  him  to  express  his 
sympathy  at  our  situation,  and  begging 
us  to  take  shelter  with  him.  We  were 
naturally  overjoyed  at  the  receipt  of 
this  kind  message,  but  we  could  not 
help  wondering  why  the  villagers  had 
not  informed  us  earlier  of  Mr.  Cohen’s 
whereabouts.  This  was  a  question  to 
which  we  could  obtain  no  satisfactory 
reply,  and  we  could  not  help  believing 
that  the  people  of  the  village  had  been 
all  along  playing  a  double  game,  in¬ 
tending  doubtless  to  give  us  up  to 
whichever  side  they  thought  would  re¬ 
ward  them  the  most.  When  we  re¬ 
turned  to  the  village  in  the  evening  we 
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made  them  promise  to  hare  a  country 
cart  in  readiness  the  first  thing  next 
morning  to  take  the  ladies  to  Hur- 
chundpore.  and  in  the  joyous  knowl- 
etlge  that  the  present  night  was  to  see 
the  last  of  all  our  miseries  and  priva¬ 
tions  we  cheerfully  lay  down  and  com¬ 
posed  ourselves  to  rest. 

By  daybreak  next  morning  we  were 
up  and  on  our  way  to  Mr.  Cohen’s,  apd 
arriving  there  between  seven  and  eight 
o’clock,  we  were  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  old  man  and  his  two  grandsons, 
who,  it  turned  out,  were  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  famous  “  Dyce 
•Sombre”  family.  It  appeared  they 
owned  several  villages  round  about,  for 
vvhieh  they  annually  paid  a  certain 
sum  to  the  Government.  The  old  man 
himself  had  lived  here  all  his  life — 
so  long,  in  fact,  that  he  had  almost 
forgotten  his  own  language,  and  had 
become  thoroughly  native  in  all  his 
habits  ;  but  his  two  grandsons  were 
somewhat  different  in  this  respect,  and 
lived  more  in  European  fashion.  VVe 
were  soon  refreshed  with  a  cup  of  hot 
tea,  after  which  clean  clothes  were 
brought,  and  we  proceeded  to  divest 
ourselves  of  the  soiled  rags  we  were 
wealing  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  soap 
and  water.  A  room  was  set  apart  for 
the  ladies  of  the  party,  and  they  too 
managed  somehow  to  procure  a  change 
of  apparel,  looking  so  spruce  and  tidy 
when  they  joined  us  at  breakfast  that 
we  could  scarcely  recognize  them  as 
the  poor  forlorn  creatures  of  yesterday. 
We  had  seen  nothing  all  this  while  of 
Forrest  and  the  Colonel,  as  on  our  ar¬ 
rival  they  had  mysteriously  disappeared 
into  the  old  man’s  private  apartments, 
where  they  had  remained  shut  up  ever 
since  without  once  deigning  to  visit 
us.  At  length,  toward  the  afternoon 
a  demi-official  bulletin  arrived  in  the 
Colonel’s  handwriting,  addressed  to 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Gambler, 
late  38th  Light  Infantry,  requesting 
his  immediate  attendance.  Marvelling 
much  at  the  import  of  aill  this  official 
parade,  we  awaited  with  some  impa¬ 
tience  Gambler’s  explanation  of  the 
matter ;  when,  coming  back  shortly 
after,  he  gave  such  a  ludicrous  account 
of  the  dignity  and  self-importance 
which  the  old  Colonel  had  thought  fit 


to  assume,  now  that  all  sense  of  danger 
was  past,  that  we  were  convulsed  with 
roars  of  laughter.  Scarcely  had  our 
merriment  subsided  when  a  step  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  who  should 
walk  in  but  the  Colonel  himself.  He 
then  proceeded  to  inform  us  in  an  au¬ 
thoritative  manner  of  the  arrangements 
he  had  thought  fit  to  make  for  our 
conveyance  to  Meerut ;  and  having 
told  us  thus  much  with  the  dignity  be¬ 
coming  the  commandant  of  a  mutinous 
sepoy  regiment  no  longer  in  existence, 
he  looked  around  on  the  assembled 
company,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the 
immortal  Pickwick,  “  smiled  benig- 
nantly.”  The  dear  old  Colonel  !  Avhat 
a  character  he  was,  to  be  sure.  How 
I  wish  I  could  have  taken  a  picture  of 
him  then  and  there,  as  he  stood  nod¬ 
ding  and  smiling  at  the  ladies,  and  ask¬ 
ing  us  all  round  in  turn  how  we  all 
did.  As  for  Forrest,  we  neither  saw 
nor  heard  anything  of  him,  as  he  re¬ 
mained  shut  up  all  day  long  in  old  Mr. 
Cohen’s  “  sanctum  sanctorum,”  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  luxury  of  a  punkah  and  smok¬ 
ing  a  fragrant  hookah,  without  troub¬ 
ling  his  head  about  us  in  the  least. 

At  4  o’clock  p.M.  a  plentiful  repast 
was  set  before  us,  and,  to  our  no  small 
astonishment,  several  bottles  of  beer 
were  produced,  followed,  when  dinner 
was  removed,  by  a  bottle  of  excellent 
Cognac.  We  were  all  sitting  round 
the  table,  quietly  talking  over  our  re¬ 
cent  adventures  and  hairbreadth  es¬ 
capes,  and  looking  forward  with  light 
hearts  to  setting  out  next  day  on  our 
journey  to  Meerut,  when  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  a  tremendous  shout  was  raised 
without,  followed  by  such  a  terrible 
commotion  among  the  townspeople 
that  we  were  utterly  dumbfounded  to 
conceive  the  cause  of  so  much  uproar 
and  confusion.  Our  ignorance  was 
not  of  long  duration,  for  soon  there 
arose  a  cry  among  the  excited  multi¬ 
tude  which,  as  it  became  gradually 
louder  and  more  distinct,  filled  us  with 
terror  and  dismay.  “  Badshah  ka 
fouj,”  they  shouted,  “  Badshah  Dehli 
ka  fouj  aya  !”  (“The  King’s  troops, 
the  King  of  Delhi’s  troops  have 
come  !”)  ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  on 
looking  out,  we  saw  some  fifty  troop¬ 
ers,  dressed  in  the  French-gray  uni- 
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form  of  the  mutinous  3(1  Cavalry, 
drawn  up  in  line  just  outside  the  walls 
and  demanding  admittance. 

The  fijst  thing  we  called  for  was  to 
be  supplied  with  arms  ;  the  next  thing 
we  did  was  to  throw  off  the  clean 
clothes  we  had  on  and  jump  into  our 
former  old  ones.  How  far  this  ex¬ 
change  was  likely  to  benefit  us  I  know 
not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  in  the  space 
of  a  very  few  seconds  we  were  once 
more  clad  in  the  filthy  garments  of  the 
previous  day,  and  stood  ready  to  meet 
the  woisl.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  ex¬ 
citement  two  European  officers  were 
observed  riding  up  the  street,  and  as 
they  were  followed  very  quietly  a  few 
paces  in  the  rear  by  the  troopers  them¬ 
selves,  we  came  to  the  very  natural 
conclusion  that  they  were  friends  and 
not  enemies.  And  now  the  rush  that 
was  made  by  one  and  all  to  greet  them 
as  they  rode  up  to  the  house  !  I  was 
not  long  in  recognizing  both  officers  to 
be  old  friends — Gough  and  Mackenzie, 
of  the  3d  Cavalry,  whose  acquaintance 
I  had  already  made  in  the  couise  of 
frequent  visits  to  Meerut  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attending  the  usual  cold-weath¬ 
er  gayeties.  I  must  leave  the  reader  to 
imagine  the  innumerable  questions 
which  were  poured  out  and  answered 
on  both  sides  during  the  remainder  of 
that  evening  ;  of  how  we  now,  for  the 
first  time,  became  aware  of  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  previous  mutiny  at  Meerut, 
and  of  the  unfeigned  sorrow  with 
which  we  learnt  the  names  of  all  the 
poor  people  who  had  been  killed  at 
that  place.  In  reply  to  our  queries  as 
to  how  they  had  succeeded  in  finding 
us  out,  they  informed  us  that  the  mes¬ 
senger  we  had  despatched  only  reached 
Meerut  on  the  evening  of  the  previous 
day — that  is  to  say,  forty-eight  hours 
after  his  departure— and  that  as  soon 
as  they  ascertained  our  whereabouts 
they  volunteered,  with  the  remnant  of 
their  regiment  which  had  remained 
faithful,  to  come  out  to  our  rescue,  and 
had  accordingly  started  the  same  night ; 
but  owing  to  the  long  round  they  had 
unavoidably  taken  by  going  in  the  first 
place  to  the  village  from  whence  we 
had  despatched  our  letter,  they  had 
been  unable  to  reach  us  earlier. 

The  sense  of  freedom  which  we  now 
experienced  can  only  be  fully  appreci- 
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ated  by  those — and,  alas  !  they  were 
not  a  few — who,  like  ourselves,  have 
known  what  it  is  to  wander  for  five 
whole  days  and  nights,  footsore,  fam¬ 
ished,  and  weary,  over  rugged  fields 
and  arid  plains,  through  rivers  and 
morasses,  not  daring  to  ask  for  shelter 
for  fear  of  being  betrayed,  and  fancy¬ 
ing  each  hour  that  passed  would  prob¬ 
ably  bo  our  last.  Tliat  night,  ere  re¬ 
tiring  to  rest,  we  all  sat  down  to  a 
sumptuous  supper,  and  there  was  such 
a  sound  of  “  revelry  by  night”  as  must 
have  fairly  astonished  the  native- rus¬ 
tics  of  Hurchundpore. 

Long  before  daylight  next  morning 
we  were  up  and  moving,  and  having 
shaken  hands  all  round  with  our  hos¬ 
pitable  hosts,  and  wished  them  good- 
by*  jumped  into  the  hackeries  which 
had  been  provided  for  us,  and  set  foi  f  h 
on  our  journey  to  Meerut.*  The  hack¬ 
eries  we  travelled  in  were  common 
country  carts,  each  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
bullocks,  and  the  only  protection  we 
had  from  the  sun  was  a  piece  of  white 
cloth  stretched  over  the  top,  which 
barely  sufficed  to  keep  off  its  rays. 
There  were  only  two  of  them,  one  for 
the  ladies,  and  one  for  ourselves,  and 
it  can  be  imagined  what  a  trying  day 
we  had  with  eight  persons  packed  in¬ 
side  each.  We  had  nearly  thirty  miles 
of  a  cross-country  road  to  get  over  be¬ 
fore  reaching  our  destination,  and  the 
jolting  we  experienced  bade  fair  to 
break  every  bone  in  our  bodies  ere  the 
journey  was  over.  Nevertheless  we 
jogged  merrily  on,  and  only  stopped 
once  for  a  short  rest  of  a  couple  of 
hours  to  cook  a  few  chvppatties  and 
feed  the  horses  of  our  escort.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  we  came  across  the 
largest  herd  of  antelope  I  have  ever 
seen,  the  black  buck  alone  numbering 
two  or  three  hundred  at  least.  One 
of  the  sowars  galloped  up,  and  took  a 
shot  with  his  carbine,  but  failed  to  hit 
one. 

We  were  still  many  miles  from 
Meerut  when  night  closed  in,  in  spite 
of  our  pressing  fresh  bullocks  into  our 


*  Mr.  Cohen  event, iwlly  received  a  hand¬ 
some  reward  for  his  loyal  adlierence  to  the 
Government  in  the  sliape  of  a  large  “  jag- 
hcer,”  or  grant  of  land,  in  spile  of  repeated 
threats  from  Dilhi  that  his  properly  would  be 
confiscated  and  his  villages  destroyed. — E.  V. 
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service  at  every  eight  or  nine  miles,  and 
making  all  the  expedition  we  could. 
About  ten  o’clock  wo  began  to  approach 
the  precincts  of  cantonments,  but  for 
a  couple  of  miles  wo  passed  nothing 
but  the  charred  and  blackined  ruins  of 
houses  that  had  been  burnt  by  the  mu¬ 
tineers  on  the  night  of  the  outbreak. 
What  a  sad  and  melancholy  sight  it 
was  !  At  length  the  sound  of  an  oc¬ 
casional  rifle  shot,  as  it  rang  forth 
sharp  and  clear  in  the  still  ni^ht  air, 
proclaimed  that  we  were  nearinfi  the 
pickets  of  the  European  troops.  Pres¬ 
ently  we  were  challenged  in  the  deep 
hoarse  tones  of  the  British  sentry,  and 
then  we  passed  a  continuous  chain  of 
riflemen  posted  round  that  part  of  the 
station  in  which  all  the  people  had 
taken  refuge.  The  walls  of  the  im¬ 
provised  fortification  named  the  Dum- 
dumma  now  appeared  in  sight,  at  the 
gate  leading  into  which  the  hackeries 
came  to  a  halt.  We  all  jumped  out, 
and  who  shall  describe  the  welcome 
that  awaited  us  !  The  first  persons  I 
recognized  were  Mrs.  Stanniisand  Miss 
Whish,  who  were  both  looking  out  for 
me.  After  making  me  swallow  a  cup 
of  delicious  tea,  they  conducted  me  to 
a  room  in  a  large  barrack,  where  there 
was  a  repast  already  set  out  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  our  coming.  Here  I  found  sev¬ 
eral  other  friends,  who  were  kindness 
itself,  not  the  least  among  them  being 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bicknell.  The  former, 
after  shaking  me  warmly  by  the  hand, 
presented  me  with  a  foaming  tankard 
of  pale  ale,  which  I  drained  to  the 
dregs.  There  was  only  one  sad  heart 
among  our  party,  and  that  was  poor 
Mrs.  Fraser.  She  had  been  looking 
forward  to  meeting  her  husband,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  Sappers  and 
Miners  at  Meerut,  and  fancying  what 
his  delight  would  be  in  welcoming  her 
again,  when,  alas  !  the  first  thing  she 
heard  was  that  he  had  been  shot  by  his 
own  men.  That  night  we  slept  sound¬ 
ly,  and  oh,  the  joy  of  waking  up  the 
next  morning  and  finding  we  were 
really  safe  ! 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  de¬ 
scribing  our  escape  from  the  Cashmere 
bastion,  1  mentioned  having  seen  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Osborn  of  my  regiment  bind 
up  his  wounded  thigh,  and  then  drop 
from  the  embrasure  into  the  ditch 


and  scale  the  opposite  connlerscarp 
in  the  wake  of  Lieutenant  Willoughby 
and  two  or  three  other  officers.  It 
seems  this  party  started  at  once  across 
country,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
Meerut,  but  after  accompanying  them 
about  twelve  miles,  Osborn,  finding 
himself  incapable  of  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther  on  account  of  his  wound,  was  left 
in  a  ravine,  while  the  others  continued 
their  flight,  promising  to  send  back 
help  as  soon  as  they  reached  their  des¬ 
tination.  It  is  sad  to  relate  that  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Willoughby  and  his  companiona 
were  all  killed  a  few  miles  from  this 
spot  in  a  desperate  encounter  with 
some  villagers,  who  attempted  to  rob 
them  ;  but  Osborn,  although  stripped 
of  all  his  clothing,  with  the  exception 
of  his  pith  helmet,  by  the  villainous 
Ooojurs,  was  taken  pity  on  by  a  native 
woman,  who  fed  him  for  three  days, 
and  after  enduring  incredible  sufferings 
he  was  eventually  carried  into  Meerut 
on  a  charpoy,  more  dead  than  alive,  by 
some  well-affected  villagers,  which 
place  he  had  only  reached  the  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  we  ourselves  had 
arrived.  Lieutenant  Osborn  subse¬ 
quently  recovered,  and  served  as  o-r- 
derly  officer  to  Colonel  Seaton  on  hia 
march  down  the  Doab  from  Delhi  to 
Futtehghur  in  December,  1857, 

In  bringing  this  narrative  to  a  close, 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
my  readers  to  bear  that  shortly  after 
the  siege  of  Delhi  was  brought  to  a 
triumphant  issue — where,  I  may  add, 
I  served  with  the  gallant  Ist  Bengal 
Fusiliers— I  was  summoned  to  Meerut 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  the  eldest 
Miss  Forrest  with  Lieutenant  M.  Proc¬ 
ter,  one  of  the  oftlceis  who  had  escaped 
with  us  from  Delhi  ;  and  although  the 
latter  has  long  since  pa.ssed  over  to  the 
great  majority,  Mrs.  Procter  herself  is 
still  alive  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health.  Both  her  sisters  were  also,  a 
few  years  later,  respectively  married  to 
Lieutenant  Forbes,  of  the  Bengal  Sap¬ 
pers  and  Miners,  and  Captain  Engle- 
due,  of  the  Koyal  Engineers  ;  but  the 
youngest,  Mrs,  Engledue,  has  been 
dead  for  some  years.  Of  the  offlceis 
who  formed  our  little  band  of  fugitives, 
the  only  representative  now  leh  alive 
is  the  writer  of  this  memoir. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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LATIN  AND  GKEEK  VERSUS  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

BY  T.  M.  HOPKINS.  ] 


To  all  who  know  what  real  education 
is,  and  value  it  at  any  figure  approach¬ 
ing  its  inirinsic  woith,  the  constant  ex¬ 
pulsion,  whole  or  partial,  of  Latin  and 
Greek  from  our  grammar  schools,  to 
make  room  for  French  and  German,  is 
as  gall  and  wormwood.  The  continu¬ 
ous  and  rapid  ousting  of  the  former 
languages,  which  are  educational  in¬ 
struments,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  which 
are,  in  reality,  educational  impedi¬ 
ments,  is  beyond  question  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  which  confront  educa¬ 
tion  to-day,  and  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  avert  it  before  it  undermines 
and  shatters  the  whole  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  Proof  of  the  growth  of  this  dis¬ 
astrous  and  mischievous  practice  is  not 
wanting,  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  grammar  school  in  England,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  “  the  modern  side,” 
or  “  commeicial  education.”  The  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  of  these  bastard 
languages  is,  no  doubt,  owing  largely 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  majority  of  pa¬ 
rents,  who  are  incapable  of  realizing 
the  immense  power  possessed  alone  by 
Latin  and  Greek  of  imparting  educa¬ 
tion  in  its  true  sense.  Thus  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  these  modern  languages  and 
the  shelving  of  the  classical  is  to  meet 
the  views  of  ignorant  parents  who  are 
incompetent  to  plan  the  education  of 
the  young.  The  only  light  in  which, 
it  would  seem,  such  parents  look  at 
this  question,  is  that  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  are  being  spoken  to-day  in  cer¬ 
tain  countries,  and  that  their  sons  pos¬ 
sibly  may  visit  those  countries,  and 
that  the  classical  languages  are  not 
spoken,  and  are,  consequently,  utterly 
useless  and  valueless.  Such  a  decision 
is  natural,  pardonable,  and  almost  un¬ 
avoidable,  at  the  hands  of  such  authori¬ 
ties  ;  it  is,  however,  as  the  opinion  of 
a  layman  on  a  point  of  law,  unreliable. 
Iguorance  we  know  to  be  the  parent  of 
ignorance  in  many  ways  ;  in  this  case 
we  have  a  clear  illustration  of  it,  and 
Oi  its  being  very  prolific.  Such  pa¬ 
rents  as  the  afore-mentioned  in  their 
intense  stupidity  regard  Latin  and 
Greek  as  dead  languages,  as  mere  futile 


and  superfluous  luxuries,  necessary 
only  for  boys  destined  for  the  Church 
or  the  Bar.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  labor  under  a  greater  delu¬ 
sion,  and  when  a  man  gives  expression 
to  such  a  view  he  may  with  safety  be 
written  down  as  knowing  nothing  what¬ 
ever  of  education,  for  no  one  with  any 
knowledge  of  it  could  possibly  make 
such  an  assertion.  The  opinion  of  a 
man  who" has  never  learned  Latin  and 
Greek,  as  to  the  value  of  these  lan¬ 
guages  as  educational  powers,  is  as  the 
opinion  of  a  blind  man  upon  a  work  of 
art ;  it  is  absurd  for  such  a  critic  to 
presume  to  condemn  them  as  unneces¬ 
sary  to  education,  and  he  does  his  son 
irreparable  wrong  and  injury  in  pre¬ 
venting  his  learning  them,  thus  with¬ 
holding  from  him  the  very  essence,  as 
it  were,  of  education,  that  is,  of  course, 
if  he  remain  at  school  until  sixteen 
years  of  age  or  longer.  If  a  boy  leave 
school  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  unless 
he  be  above  the  average  in  intellect, 
his  attention  had  better  by  far  be  con¬ 
centrated  upon  what  is  popularly  called 
the  three  R’s,  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  teach  him  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  ;  if  this  rule  were  generally  adopt¬ 
ed,  a  boy,  through  for-ce  of  circum¬ 
stances,  compelled  to  leave  school  prem¬ 
aturely,  would  be  far  more  competent 
to  enter  the  counting  house  than  the 
majority  are  to-day,  whose  minds  at 
school  are  drawn  hither  and  thither  by 
a  dazzling  and  multitudinous  display 
of  subjects  which  schoolmasters  profess 
to  teach  in  the  modern  side,  the  conse¬ 
quence  being  that  boys  frequently  leave 
school  without  being  able  to  read, 
write,  or  spell  the  English  language, 
and  almost  ignorant  of  arithmetic.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  greatly  regretted  that 
parents,  though  doubtless  most  anx¬ 
ious  for  their  sons’  education  to  be 
complete,  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
such,  by  foolishly  imagining  themselves 
to  know  what  educates  and  what  does 
not,  and  acting  accordingly  without 
consulting  a  reliable  authority.  It 
does  not  occur  to  them  that,  though  a 
physician  is  the  most  competent  to 
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heal,  and  an  advocate  to  plead,  that  a 
schoolmaster  is  the  most  competent  to 
educate,  and  his  advice  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  valuable  ;  not,  of  course,  the 
schoolmaster  whose  sole  object  is  to  fill 
his  school,  and  to  do  this  is  prepared 
to  feed  the  fads  and  agree  with  the 
whims  of  those  whose  sons  he  can 
secure  as  pupils  by  extravagant  profes¬ 
sions,  advertisements,  and  other  means, 
attractive  and  alluring  though  dishon¬ 
est,  and  wholly  regardless  of  every  re¬ 
sult  save  that  of  making  money  for 
himself.  Such  a  one  is  not  so  often 
the  master  of  an  endowed  school  under 
a  governing  body  as  he  is  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  a  private  school.  The  advice  of 
such  a  man  is  worse  than  worthless, 
and  it  is  in  such  schools  as  his  that 
Latin  and  Greek  fare  the  worst,  and 
where  boys  are  most  imperfectly  edu¬ 
cated  in  consequence.  Parents  should 
obtain  the  opinion  of  a  real  authority 
on  education,  one  who  is  thorough 
master  of  the  subject ;  from  such  a  one 
they  would  hear  of  the  immense  impor¬ 
tance  of  Latin  and  Greek  taking  the 
first  place  in  education,  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  only  foundation  upon  which 
education  can  be  built,  if  it  is  to  be  in 
any  way  thorough  and  complete.  As 
such  advice  is  to  be  obtained  gratis, 
parents  are  to  be  blamed  for  not  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  it,  and  for  acting  in 
a  matter  upon  which  they  know  little 
or  nothing,  entirely  without  guidance, 
assistance,  or  counsel.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  boys  learning  Latin  and 
Greek  are  practically  irresistible  ;  it 
cannot  be  disputed  that  the  utility  of 
these  languages  is  immense,  in  reality, 
indispensable  to  bond  fide  education. 
A  man  may  speak  the  Engli.sh  language 
fairly  correctly  without  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  his  orthography 
may  be  without  fault,  though  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  languages  would  be  the 
safest  means  of  teaching  him  to  spell  ; 
but  a  classical  scholar  can  always  de¬ 
tect  in  the  speech,  composition,  and 
sentences  of  one  who  has  not  studied 
the  classical  languages,  defects,  malfor¬ 
mation,  and  ugliness. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  elegance 
infused  into  the  English  language 
through  the  agency  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  can  be 
claimed  on  behalf  of  modern  languages. 


A  man  may  speak  them  most  fluently, 
but  his  being  able  to  do  so  assists  him 
little  or  not  at  all  in  his  English.  This 
fact  must  also  be  considered  ;  a  man 
with  a  knowledge  of  Latin  possesses  a 
sure  foundation  for  modern  languages  ; 
that  is,  he  is  able,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  with  small  trouble,  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  modern  languages,  and  with 
Latin  he  would  possess  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  than  if  he  had  learned  them 
without  first  of  all  acquiring  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language  from  which  most 
modern  languages  emanate.  These 
facts  show  that  a  classical  scholar  is  a 
cultured  and  educated  man,  while  a 
French  and  German  scholar  need  be 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  not  one  boy  in  fifty 
upon  leaving  an  English  school  can 
speak  French  or  German  ;  as  a  rule  all 
boys,  immediately  after  leaving  school, 
forget  every  syllable  of  French  and 
German  which  they  have  learned,  there¬ 
fore  why  attempt  to  teach  them  their 
languages,  and  thus  throw  away  these 
valuable  time  which  they  spend  at 
school,  already  far  too  limited,  and 
thus  handicap  them  in  the  race  already 
too  severe  and  difficult  ?  It  would  be 
far  better  that  this  time  should  be  ex¬ 
pended  upon  English  literature,  his¬ 
tory  or  other  subjects  which  would  ex¬ 
pand  the  mind  and  furnish  the  intel¬ 
lect,  if  parents  persist  in  their  antago¬ 
nism  to  Latin  and  Greek,  but  to  sub¬ 
stitute  modern' languages  for  classical 
cannot  possibly  be  upheld  on  its  merits, 
upon  the  ground  of  reason  or  expedi¬ 
ency. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  mer¬ 
cenary  point  of  view,  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  it  is  of  small  advantage  only 
to  a  man  to  be  able  to  speak  French  or 
German  ;  this  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  men  in  London  who 
speak  French  and  German  are  earning 
a  very  indifferent  wage  as  waiters  in 
restaurants,  and  clerks  in  business  es¬ 
tablishments,  and  in  other  occupations 
which  are  among  the  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  unremunerativo.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  classical  scholars  are  to 
be  found  occupying  such  positions. 
This  clearly  shows  that  the  Latin  and 
Greek  scholar  has  in  this  respect  a 
great  advantage  over  the  French  and 
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German,  and  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  parents  when  deciding  which 
languages  their  sons  should  learn. 
Further,  the  fact  that  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  cannot  be  satisfactorily  taught  in 
an  English  school,  and  that  Latin  and 
Greek  can  be,  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  also  that  a  limited  knowledge 
of  the  latter  languages  is  valuable,  and 
that  such  of  the  former  is  useless  or 
comparatively  so. 

French  and  German  could  be  kept 
outside  our  grammar  schools  if  school¬ 
masters  would  but  make  the  effort ;  in¬ 
stead  of  doing  so  they  appear  to  be 
only  too  willing  to  pander  to  the  fool¬ 
ish  ideas  of  parents,  and  to  acquiesce 
without  remonstrance,  though  fully 
aware  of  the  detrimental  consequences 
of  their  allowing  French  and  German 
to  usurp  the  position  rightly  belonging 
to  Latin  and  Greek.  Headmasters, 
governors  and  others  having  the  man¬ 
agement  of  schools  would  b^e  well  ad¬ 
vised  in  entirely  banishing  French  and 
German,  avoiding  them  as  poisonous 
to  education,  which  they  undoubtedly 
are.  Of  course  a  schoolmaster  stand¬ 
ing  up  boldly  for  classical  languages, 
and  refusing  to  countenance  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  modern  languages  into  his 
school,  would  lose  pupils,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  sons  of  ignorant  parents,  but 
his  school  would  only  suffer  numeri¬ 
cally  temporarily.  The  great  success 
which  he  would  achieve  eventually 
would  be  more  than  adequate  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  loss  he  would  incur  at 


the  commencement.  Boys  whose  at¬ 
tention  had  been  devoted  almost  wholly 
to  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  school  would 
shine  as  men  of  education  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  school  career,  by  the 
side  of  those  whose  education  had  been 
hindered  and  mutilated,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  pupils  in  securing  university 
scholarships  and  prizes  would  be  enor¬ 
mous.  A  bold  stand  together  with  a 
united  front  on  the  part  of  headmasters 
and  school  governors  is  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  ward  off  the  danger  which  at 
present  does  more  than  threaten  to  put 
all  classical  languages  on  one  side.  It 
is  the  duty  of  school  authorities  to  put 
this  matter  clearly  before  parents,  and 
to  convince  them  of  the  wrong  they  do 
their  sons  in  allowing  their  prejudice 
to  actuate  them  in  the  matter.  This 
campaign,  marshalled  by  ignorant  big¬ 
otry,  against  the  most  powerful  ele¬ 
ments  of  education,  must  be  resisted 
and  defeated  ;  if  this  be  not  done  at 
once  the  higher  education  in  England 
will  vanish. 

Whether  the  Modern  Language  As¬ 
sociation  is  at  all  responsible  for  the 
growing  distaste  for  Latin  and  Greek 
is  a  question  for  consideration.  In 
any  case  the  aims  of  this  society  are  to 
uphold  the  modern  languages  at  the 
expense  of  the  classical,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  classical  require  defence  ; 
if  not  defended,  the  latter  must  suffer 
from  the  many  assaults  directed  at 
them. —  Westminster  Review. 
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Reports  a  few  weeks  ago  as  to  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  American 
bimetallic  mission  to  this  country,  and 
the  probability  of  the  Government  here 
agreeing  to  their  proposals  as  the  Bank 
of  England  had  already  been  arranged 
with,  revived  once  more  the  endless  bi¬ 
metallic  discussion  and  brought  into 
relief  some  of  the  uglier  features  of  the 
bimetallic  agitation  itself.  There  was 
a  revolt  in  the  city  in  consequence,  as 
there  is  certain  to  be  always  when  bi¬ 
metallism  is  pressed  home  ;  and  the 


I 


Indian  Government  had  to  object  very 
strenuously  to  re-opening  its  currency 
question,  in  the  midst  of  the  formid¬ 
able  difficulties  with  which  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  at  the  bidding  and  for  the 
convenience  of  foreign  Governments. 
The  crisis  is  believed  to  be  at  an  end 
with  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  and  the  official  correspondence 
since  published  is  supertlcially  to  that 
effect.  The  proposals  of  the  American 
Commissioners  are  already  set  aside 
temporarily,  and  it  may  be  hoped  they 
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are  set  aside  for  good.  But  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  official  correspondence 
that  is  not  at  all  reassuring.  The  pro- 

f)osal8  were  much  worse  than  the  City 
lad  any  notion  of,  and  they  were  dealt 
with  in  a  dilatory  fashion  instead  of 
being  summarily  dismissed.  That 
British  ministers  should  listen  gravely 
to  proposals  that  they  should  not  only 
reopen  the  Indian  mints  to  the  coinage 
of  silver,  but  should  arrange  for  the 
Bank  of  England  to  keep  a  fifth  of  its 
reserve  in  silver,  should  withdraw  half- 
sovereigns  from  circulation  and  issue 
small  notes  instead,  and  should  pur¬ 
chase  £10,000,000  of  silver  annually  in 
order  to  rehabilitate  silver,  is  not 
pleasant  to  read  of  in  a  country  which 
has  a  monetary  history  like  that  of 
England.  The  occasion  seems  a  good 
one,  therefore,  to  read  the  lesson  of  the 
bimetallic  agitation  itself,  to  discuss 
the  features  of  the  monetary  chaos 
which  has  resulted,  and  to  insist  on 
the  principles  which  ought  to  guide 
this  country  through  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  created,  and  which 
foreign  nations  also  must  follow  if  agi¬ 
tation  and  unrest  are  to  come  to  an 
end. 

The  monetary  chaos  of  the  present 
time,  to  sum  up  the  situation  in  a  sen¬ 
tence,  results  entirely  from  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  one  or  two  Governments — 
the  United  States  and  India — to  depart 
from  elementary  principles  in  estab¬ 
lishing  their  standard  money.  These 
principles  are,  that  the  standard  which 
is  to  be  the  sole  measure  of  value  and 
unlimited  legal  tender  in  a  country 
should  consist  of  one  metal  only,  be¬ 
cause  there  cannot  and  ought  not  to  bo 
two  or  more  ;  that  the  coinage  of  this 
metal  should  be  automatic — that  is,  at 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  bring  it  to 
the  mint.  Government  meddling  no 
further  with  the  business  than  by 
stamping  the  metal  so  as  to  indicate  its 
weight  and  fineness  ;  and  that  Govern¬ 
ments  should  refrain  from  any  meas¬ 
ures  directly  intended  to  alter  or  affect 
the  value  of  the  standard,  or  to  make 
money  abundant  or  the  reverse,  or  to 
attain  a  stable  par  of  exchange  with 
other  moneys,  or  between  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  themselves,  because  this  is  to  em¬ 
bark  on  a  course  where  there  is  no 


goal,  and  which  will  create  an  endless 
monetary  discussion,  and  so  produce 
discredit  and  unrest.  Let  us  see  what 
has  happened. 

To  begin  with  the  United  States, 
nothing  could  have  been  simpler  there 
than  the  position  in  1873-78,  on  the 
eve  of  the  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments.  The  country  had  just  emerged 
from  a  great  panic  which  was  partly 
the  result  of  the  inconvertible  paper 
itself,  and  the  Government  were  in  a 
position  to  resume  specie  payments  on 
the  basis'  of  a  single  gold  standard 
which  had  been  in  existence  practically 
for  many  years  before  the  Civil  War 
led  to  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper, 
and  had  also  been  in  existence  theoreti¬ 
cally  from  1873,  when  preparations 
began  to  be  made  for  the  resumption. 
The  United  States  had  only  to  let  well 
alone  to  be  in  the  same  position  after 
1878  as  England  has  been  since  181G. 
With  an  automatic  gold  standard  they 
would  have  had  a  perfect  money  for  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life,  and  many 
agitations  and  panics  would  have  been 
spared  them.  No  further  great  de¬ 
mand  for  gold  would  have  been  needed 
beyond  what  was  accumulated  before 
1878,  for  the  paper  was  sufficiently  pro¬ 
tected  by  that  time,  and  a  good  deal 
more  paper  could  have  been  protected 
by  the  same  stock.  Some  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  banking  system  would  have 
been  expedient,  but  even  without  that 
improvement  the  United  Slates  could 
have  got  on.  But  the  “  soft  money” 
party  in  the  States  wrecked  every¬ 
thing.  Failing  to  obtain  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  bimetallism  which  they  first 
went  for,  the  silverites  of  the  United 
States  managed  in  1878  to  pass  the 
famous  Bland  Act  decreeing  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  coinage  as  full  legal  tender 
of  so  much  silver  annually.  Ever  since 
there  has  been  an  incessant  battle  cither 
for  free  coinage  of  silver  or  for  larger 
and  larger  coinage,  till  the  assurance 
of  a  certain  gold  standard  has  been 
lost,  and  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  has  invested  £100,000,000  in 
wholly  unsalable  and  totally  useless 
silver — silver  which  might  just  as  well 
be  used  in  making  silver  coffins,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  a  humorous  correspon¬ 
dent,  and  in  so  restoring  it  to  the  earth 
from  which  the  miners  have  taken  it. 
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Bad  as  the  loss  of  money  is,  the  effect 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States  in  impairing  the  gold  standard 
is  worse.  In  all  the  history  of  money 
there  has  been  no  such  period  of  dis¬ 
credit  as  has  prevailed  in  the  United 
States  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  credit 
of  the  Government,  which  ought  to 
stand  highest,  or  as  high  as  any,  in  the 
world,  has  been  shaken.  A  community 
which  has  occasion  to  borrow  abroad 
largely  for  its  necessary  development 
has  had  the  wells  of  foreign  capital 
dried  up.  Business  has  been  stojiped 
because  people  withdrew  deposits  from 
the  banks,  feaiing  to  be  paid  in  an  in¬ 
ferior  metal,  and  because  they  were 
afraid  for  a  similar  rfasoii  to  give  credit 
in  daily  affairs.  That  the  United 
States  commercial  community  has  sur¬ 
vived  without  a  more  complete  collapse, 
and  that  business  of  late  has  begun  to 
pick  up  again,  is  only  one  more  proof 
of  the  extraoi dinary  natural  resources 
and  vitality  of  the  people.  But  the 
losses  have  been  enormous,  aud  the  full 
tale  can  never  be  told  of  the  social  dis¬ 
tress  and  misery  through  which  the 
people  have  passed  because  of  the  doubt 
about  their  standard  money. 

To  make  things  worse,  monetary 
questions — questions  of  the  most  subtle 
and  complicated  kind — have  been  made 
the  battle-ground  of  party  politics. 
Wherever  there  is  Parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment  there  will  probably  be  cur¬ 
rency  faddists  to  the  fore,  but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  the  United  States  in 
recent  years  to  see  the  faddist  a  great 
power  in  the  land,  and  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  money  discussed  by  the  illiterate 
and  partly  educated,  without  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  as  to  the  production 
or  use  of  gold  and  silver,  and  equally 
without  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
money.  The  bimetallic  agitators  in 
the  United  States  are  responsible  for 
thus  flinging  monetary  questions  into 
the  gutter  and  exciting  the  passions  of 
the  populace  about  money — a  crime  of 
great  turpitude,  and  which  can  only 
be  excused  on  the  scoie  of  their  own 
ignorance.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  our 
own  bimetallists  in  England  are  nearly 
as  guilty.  If  their  success  had  equalled 
their  will,  we  might  have  been  as  badly 
off  at  home. 

To  take  next  the  case  of  India.  In 


India,  since  1876,  there  has  always 
been  agitation  about  money  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  special  effect  of  the  fall 
in  .silver  in  lowering  the  exchange  value 
of  Indian  money  compared  with  gold, 
and  so  injuring  the  official  class  in 
India,  which  had  to  make  gold  remit¬ 
tances  home  and  also  causing  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  Government,  which  re¬ 
ceived  its  revenue  in  silver  and  had 
large  remittances  to  make  in  gold. 
Four  years  ago,  in  1893,  after  more 
than  one  unsuccessful  attempt  to  tam¬ 
per  with  Indian  money,  the  agitators 
had  their  way.  The  'Government  of 
India  departed  from  sound  monetary 
principles.  After  much  pressure  on 
the  Home  Government,  and  with  great 
misgivings,  to  do  them  justice,  among 
those  who  advised  the  measure,  the 
Secretary  of  State  assented  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Calcutta  Government  to 
deprive  their  subjects  of  a  good  auto¬ 
matic  money  and  to  give  them  instead 
one  of  the  worst  possible  forms  of 
money — a  restricted  coinage  which  al¬ 
ready  passes  at  a  nominal  value  greatly 
above  that  of  its  metallic  contents.  As 
a  consequence,  the  money  of  India  has 
been  unsettled,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
rest  until  something  else  is  done.  The 
measure,  as  I  have  stated  elsewhere, 
might  have  been  defensible  theoreti¬ 
cally  as  part  of  a  well-considered  plan 
to  arrange  for  the  passage  over  to  an 
automatic  gold  standard.  Times  of 
transition  are  always  difficult,  and 
much  may  bo  excused  if  the  final  ob¬ 
ject  is  sound  and  the  transition  period 
is  shortened  as  much  as  possible.  But 
the  coinage  of  silver  was  restricted  in 
India  without  any  real  plan  of  a  gold 
standard  being  settled.  This  is  only 
too  clearly  shown  by  the  recent  de¬ 
spatch  of  the  Indian  Government,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  present  correspondence, 
intimating  that  a  plan  has  yet  to  be 
made.  The  intention  to  establish  a 
gold  standard  is  indeed  strongly  enough 
affirmed,  though  that  was  not  the  in¬ 
tention  of  all  who  had  a  hand  in  the 
work  ;  but  there  is  no  plan.  How  bad 
the  result  is  I  fear  to  discuss,  while 
some  of  the  worst  effects  are  probably 
not  yet  apparent.  In  effect,  the  Ind¬ 
ian  riot  is  made  to  pay  50  per  cent, 
more  rent  than  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  if  the  coinage  had  not  been  tarn- 
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pered  with — a  breach  of  contract  with 
him  of  the  most  flagrant  description. 
His  petty  hoards  of  silver  have  also  be¬ 
come  less  available  in  his  eyes  because 
they  are  no  longer  exchangeable  weight 
for  weight  for  rupees.  Tlie  commer¬ 
cial  community  of  India  is  visited  at 
the  same  time  with  an  unexampled 
scarcity  of  money  in  the  money-market 
sense,  which  also  places  the  Indian 
peasant  more  and  more  securely  than 
before  in  the  hands  of  the  money¬ 
lender.  All  this  because  the  Indian 
Government  listened  to  its  own  official 
class,  whoso  interests  were  concerned, 
and  looked  to  its  own  special  difficul¬ 
ties  as  a  Government,  and  did  not  look 
at  nil  at  the  question  of  money  as  it 
concerned  the  unnumbered  millions  of 
poor  people  who  had  no  audible  voice. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  error 
of  the  Indian  Government  was  worse 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  in  so 
far  as  the  sin  was  against  light.  Some 
of  those  who  advised  would  not  have 
thought  for  a  moment  of  giving  similar 
bad  money  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  though  one  or  two,  I  fear, 
whom  the  public  would  not  have  sus¬ 
pected,  would  not  have  shrunk  from 
even  that  mischief. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Ind¬ 
ian  Government  are  the  excuse  on  pub¬ 
lic  grounds  for  the  change.  On  this 
head  I  must  speak  with  all  respect  for 
those  who  have  had  the  problem  of 
Indian  finance  on  their  hands;  but, 
having  studied  the  subject  a  good  deal 
at  ditierent  times,  I  venture  to  express 
the  strongest  opinion  that  the  financial 
difficulties  in  India  were  not  such  as  to 
justify  the  Indian  Government  in  tam¬ 
pering  with  its  money.  It  is  an  incon¬ 
venience  to  receive  revenue  in  one 
money  and  pay  in  another.  But  at 
bottom  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  more 
than  an  inconvenience.  As  any  one 
can  see  when  the  point  is  stated,  the 
real  burden  of  a  gold  debt  and  of  gold 
annuities  can  be  no  greater  for  a  country 
with  a  silver  money  than  for  one  with 
a  gold  money.  So  much  gold  has  to 
be  found  in  either  case,  and  that  gold 
will  be  found  if  the  country  has  prod¬ 
uce  to  pay  for  it,  whether  its  money  is 
gold  or  silver.  If  it  has  not  the  prod¬ 
uce,  (xulit  qucBslio.  For  Indian  finan¬ 
ciers  to  say  that  they  cannot  make  the 


necessaiy  financial  arrangements  with¬ 
out  committing  the  worst  offences  of 
sovereigns  who  have  raised  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  their  money,  is  surely  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  most  unnecessary  doubts  of 
their  own  ability  and  capacity,  which 
none  but  themselves  would  call  in 
question. 

Hence,  then,  the  monetary  chaos  of 
the  present  time.  The  United  States 
and  India  are  each  so  important  in  the 
economics  of  the  modern  world,  that 
any  perturbation  or  disquiet  in  their 
finance  must  affect  the  rest.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  Lancashire  depends  very  large¬ 
ly  on  India.  London  as  a  monetary 
centre  feels  any  mischief  in  India  at 
once.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the 
United  States,  which  is  not  specially 
connected  with  Lancashire  as  India  is, 
but  which  is  an  important  customer  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  and 
has  even  a  more  intimate  and  extensive 
financial  connection  with  London  and 
with  the  investors  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  than  India  has.  Commotion  in 
two  such  centres  cannot  but  affect  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Tranquillity  in  the 
common  money  market  so  essential  to 
quiet  and  progressive  industry  must  al¬ 
ways  be  impaired  while  there  is  so 
much  disturbance. 

Apart  from  this  necessary  effect  of 
monetary  disturbance  in  the  United 
Slates  and  India,  a  special  and  even 
worse  effect  has  been  caused  by  the 
propagandism  of. currency  nostrums  as¬ 
sociated  with  that  unrest.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  have  confined  their  money  trou¬ 
bles  to  themselves.  In  association  with 
bimetallists  in  other  countries,  they 
have  engaged  in  a  colossal  propaganda, 
having  the  unsettlement  of  opinion  in 
other  countries  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States  and  India  for  their  object ;  and 
though  they  have  failed  in  obtaining 
the  bimetallism  they  desired  as  the  is¬ 
sue,  the  unsettlement  of  policy  remains. 
They  have  been  assisted  all  along  by 
the  complaints  of  the  agricultural 
classes  in  Germany,  France,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  who  ascribe  their  distresses  not 
to  foreign  competition,  which  is  the 
real  cause,  but  to  a  monetary  change 
which  could  not  possibly  have  caused 
it.  Lately  they  have  been  unexpected¬ 
ly  assisted  by  political  developments  in 
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France.  M.  Meline  having  proposed 
to  his  countrymen  the  quack  remedy  of 
protection  for  their  agricnltnral  and 
industrial  distress — a  remedy  which 
lias  failed  of  course — has  fallen  back 
on  the  quack  remedy  of  bimetallism, 
and  has  assisted  the  United  States  in 
forcing  it  on  this  country.  At  home 
also  the  Indian  experiment  itself  weak¬ 
ens  the  hands  of  our  Government  for 
dealing  with  the  agitation.  Having 
begun  to  tamper  with  the  currency  in 
a  great  dependency,  through  a  mis¬ 
taken  apprehension  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  evils  of  a  fall  in  silver, 
our  Government  is  less  able  than  it 
ought  to  be  to  stand  on  the  true  con¬ 
servative  basis  of  the  principles  of  the 
English  monetary  system.  The  bi¬ 
metallic  agitation  at  home,  though  it 
has  not  gone  so  far  as  in  the  United 
States,  has  also  gone  a  good  way  to  be¬ 
come  an  electoral  and  party  question, 
with  all  the  mischiefs  attendant  upon 
such  a  question  being  made  one  about 
which  popular  passions  are  excited. 
For  many  years  in  England  there  has 
been  no  similar  chaos  of  opinion  about 
money  in  high  political  quarters,  and 
there  is  real  danger  of  panic  and  con¬ 
fusion  through  the  consideration  given 
by  the  Government  to  the  wildest  ab¬ 
surdities.  The  danger  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  arrangement  on  the  basis  of  bi¬ 
metallism,  and  involving  the  accept¬ 
ance'  of  bimetallic  shibboleths,  has 
hapjiily  been  averted  for  the  moment ; 
but  after  what  we  have  seen  of  the  skill 
and  persistency  of  the  bimetallists  as 
political  intriguers,  we  must  not  be  too 
sure.  There  is  money  as  well  as  fauati- 
cism  behind  them. 

But  unsettlement  of  opinion  having 
taken  place,  and  much  confusion  pre¬ 
vailing  in  money  throughout  the  world, 
what  is  the  practical  course  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  country  like  England,  and 
which  the  adherents  of  the  English 
monetary  system  should  promote  ?  This 
has  become  an  unavoidable  subject  for 
practical  discussion  until  the  unrest  is 
tinally  allayed. 

The  most  important  point,  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  everything  else,  is,  I  believe, 
that  our  public  men  should  give  some 
little  time  to  the  study  of  the  English 
monetary  system  itself.  Much  of  the 
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present  confusion,  including  especially 
the  difficulty  on  the  side  of  India,  has 
arisen  from  the  non-recognition  by  our 
public  men  of  the  solid  and  uncom¬ 
promising  character  of  our  English 
monetary  system,  which  by  their  atti¬ 
tude  they  have  “  given  away.”  They 
have  treated  bimetallism  as  a  competing 
theory  with  monometallism  ;  whereas 
the  English  monetary  system,  with  all 
its  merits,  is  based  on  the  negation  of 
the  opposite  theory  ;  and  they  cannot 
play  with  bimetallism  without  entailing 
the  destruction  of  the  English  system 
itself.  The  official  correspondence  just 
published  is  in  this  view  most  painful 
reading.  The  whole  brunt  of  throwing 
over  proposals  which  should  not  have 
had  a  moment’s  quarter  is  thrown  upon 
the  Indian  Government,  which  in  turn 
rejects  them,  not  because  they  are  es¬ 
sentially  bad,  but  because  they  are  too 
late  !  The  Government  even  intimate 
that  they  are  prepared  to  discuss  other 
proposals  apart  from  the  opening  of  the 
Indian  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver. 
This  may  be,  as  it  is  said,  diplomatic 
politeness  only,  but  politeness  would 
have  taken  a  different  form  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  true  to  the  English 
system  of  money.  The  recent  protest 
of  the  City  should  help  to  clear  the 
minds  of  our  public  men  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  show  the  necessity  of  cordially 
adopting  the  English  theory  of  money 
if  they  are  to  maintain  the  English  sys¬ 
tem  itself. 

A  few  words  to  recall  the  history 
may  be  useful.  Eaily  in  the  century 
England  was  in  much  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  as  regards  its  money  as  America 
was  the  other  day,  after  the  Civil  war. 
The  currency  was  inconvertible  paper  ; 
a  distinct  monometallic  standaid  was 
not  recognized  in  the  coinage  ;  the  sil¬ 
ver  coinage  was  in  an  intolerable  con¬ 
dition  of  debasement ;  and  there  was 
no  suitable  copper  coinage.  The  con¬ 
fusion  was  very  great  indeed.  But  the 
leading  public  men  and  bankers  set 
their  wits  to  work,  and  the  result  was 
the  report  of  the  Bullion  Committee  of 
1810,  affirming  the  mischiefs  of  incon¬ 
vertible  paper,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
single  gold  standard,  followed  by  the 
famous  Coinage  Act  of  1816,  establish¬ 
ing  clearly  and  definitely  on  grounds  of 
principle  the  single  gold  standaid,  re- 
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forming  the  silver  coinage  and  making 
it  a  token  coinage  only,  and  carrying 
out  the  necessary  minor  reforms,  all  of 
these  measures  being  followed  a  little 
later  by  the  necessary  steps  for  resum¬ 
ing  specie  payments.  These  proceed¬ 
ings  were  continued  and  strengthened 
by  the  famous  banking  legislation  of 
1844,  which  was  intended  among  other 
things  to  place  the  security  of  the  me¬ 
tallic  basis  of  our  monetary  system — 
gold,  and  gold  only— beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion.  The  final  result  has  been  a  se¬ 
curity  and  certainty  and  unchangeable¬ 
ness  in  the  English  monetary  system 
such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  be¬ 
fore,  which  has  had  the  incidental  ad- 
vanlage  of  gaining  and  keeping  for 
London,  as  a  monetary  centre,  the 
most  perfect  credit  and  a  financial  su¬ 
premacy  throughout  the  woild  which 
is  as  yet  untouched.  All  this  was  due 
to  the  acceptance  of  right  principles  by 
our  public  men  eaily  in  the  century, 
and  their  6rm  adherence  to  then)  in 
the  midst  of  great  ditticullies.  Of  all 
the  services  rendered  to  the  country  by 
its  great  Conservative  leader,  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Peel,  none  was  greater  than  his 
steady  adherence  for  many  years  (after 
a  liltle  waveringat  first)  to  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  money,  of  which  the  adoption 
of  a  single  standard  was  the  founda¬ 
tion. 

The  very  least,  then,  that  can  now 
be  asked  of  our  public  men  when  they 
are  besieged  by  faddists  and  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  foreign  Governments  who 
suffer  from  diseases  in  their  money, 
and  want  us  to  unite  with  them  in  try¬ 
ing  quack  remedies  for  diseases  which 
our  own  system  is  free  from,  is  that 
they  should  really  consider  what  the 
English  monetary  system  is,  and  on 
what  principles  it  is  founded,  and  that 
they  should  think  twice  and  thrice  be¬ 
fore  throwing  discredit  upon  it  and 
listening  to  the  monetary  vagaries  of 
public  men  in  other  countries,  where 
they  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
good  and  settled  system,  and  are  still 
seeking  to  establish  an  unchanging 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver — the  phi¬ 
losopher’s  Slone  in  monetary  science. 
.Much  trouble  would  have  been  spared 
ourselves,  and  much  discredit  avoided, 
if  onr  public  men  had  declared  in  1878, 
when  they  were  first  asked  to  a  bimetal¬ 


lic  conference,  that  our  system  of 
money  was  based,  in  their  opinion,  on 
absolutely  sound  principles  which  they 
could  not  and  would  not  suffer  to  be 
questioned,  believing  as  they  did  that 
other  nations  had  to  learn  from  us, 
and  not  we  from  them.  By  taking  a 
lower  line,  they  have  suffered  public 
opinion  throughout  the  world  to  be 
misled,  and  have  encouraged  an  un¬ 
seemly  agitation  at  home,  which,  but 
for  their  apathy,  would  never  have  had 
any  “  show.” 

The  next  point  is  a  corollary  from 
the  first.  There  must  be  no  playing 
with  bimetallism  in  our  communica¬ 
tions  with  foreign  nations,  and  there 
must  be  an  end  therefore,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  to  the  futile  interna¬ 
tional  conferences  on  money  such  as 
have  taken  place  these  past  twenty 
years.  We  have  joined  these  confer¬ 
ences  from  time  to  time  on  the  footing 
of  our  delegates  being  spectators  only, 
and  with  no  power  even  to  take  part  in 
discussions  ;  at  others  we  have  had  rep¬ 
resentatives  holding  diverse  and  even 
opposite  views — one  party  representing 
India  and  the  other  the  ilome  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  if  the  same  power  could  blow 
hot  and  cold  at  once  ;  at  others  there 
was  some  attempt  at  negotiation,  as  in 
the  1881  conference.  But  all  have  nec¬ 
essarily  failed.  Conferences  between 
Powers  which  differ  toto  ccelo  as  to  what 
money  is,  and  whose  aims  and  ideas  are 
altogether  contradictory,  were  bound 
to  fail,  as  they  have  in  fact  failed. 
How  could  sober  Englishmen,  with 
their  belief  that  the  monetary  unit  is  a 
certain  weight  of  the  metal  chosen  for 
the  standard,  even  discuss  money  with 
those  who  believe  that  money  is  the 
creation  of  law,  and  that  some  miracle 
takes  place  at  the  mint  by  which  a 
commodity  is  converted  into  “  money” 
instead  of  being  the  same  in  substance 
and  fact  after  the  miracle  as  before? 
The  whole  proceedings  of  these  confer¬ 
ences  have  been  pure  farce,  and  it  is 
our  duty,  as  having  a  fixed  monetary 
system,  to  tell  foreign  Governments 
which  approach  us  that  we  can  have 
nothing  to  say  to  any  proposal  which 
requires  for  the  assurance  of  its  success 
a  belief  in  the  theory  of  bimetallism. 
The  same  with  negotiations  stopping 
short  of  conferences.  There  is  noth- 
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ing  to  negotiate  about.  If  other  coun¬ 
tries  become  frankly  inonomelallic  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  there  would  be 
common  ground  for  discussion,  but 
now  there  is  nothing  in  common  be¬ 
tween  them  and  us. 

If  we  continue  dallying  with  foreign 
Governments  out  of  courtesy,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  Nemesis  will  surely 
overtake  us.  We  have  had  a  sutticient 
lesson.  Our  courtesies  are  intei  preted 
as  business,  and  foreign  Governments 
may  even  have  cause  to  complain  al¬ 
ready  that  we  tempted  them  to  come 
and  negotiate  when  we  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  deal. 

The  next  point  is  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  without  delay  to  give 
India  a  good  money.  Until  we  succeed 
in  this  problem,  we  are  not  safe  in  our 
attitude  abroad.  Foreigners  know  that 
we  are  leaving  a  dangerous  problem  un¬ 
settled,  and  can  have  little  faith,  so 
long  as  that  is  the  case,  in  the  superior¬ 
ity  ofour  principles  and  methods.  The 
reproach  of  giving  a  dependency  bad 
money  must  be  wiped  away  before  other 
countries  can  listen  to  us  with  respect. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  The  Ind¬ 
ian  despatch  speaks  biavely  of  the  next 
step  consisting  of  measures  to  establisli 
the  gold  standard  which  has  nearly 
been  reached  ;  but  the  better  City  opin¬ 
ion  is  undoubtedly  that  this  is  far  too 
sanguine  a  view,  and  that  the  gold 
standai'd  is  by  no  means  in  sight.  The 
evils  of  restricting  the  coinage  are  in¬ 
deed  only  beginning.  The  City  in  its 
memorial  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  has  pointed  out  the  right  way 
of  dealing  with  the  subject  up  to  a 
point.  There  must  be  one  more  in¬ 
quiry  in  order  to  study  what  are  the 
facts  of  the  last  unsettlement,  what  is 
the  present  position  and  attitude  of  the 
Indian  people  as  regards  their  money, 
whether  India  should  have  a  gold  or  a 
silver  standard,  and  in  what  way  one 
or  the  other  is  to  be  established.  But 
after  the  inquiry  there  must  be  action, 
and  each  possible  alternative — i.e., 
among  the  alternatives  possible  accord¬ 
ing  to  sound  monetary  principles — is 
beset  with  difficulties.  These  alterna¬ 
tives  are  :  (1)  the  restoration  of  the  old 
standard  of  silver  ;  (2)  the  creation  of 
a  new  silver  standard  with  the  silver 


contents  of  the  rupee  worth  a  shade 
less  than  I5.  4cf.,  the  value  at  which  the 
rupee  now  passes  current  ;  and  (3)  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard  at  the 
equivalent  of  the  present  gold  value  of 
the  rupee — i.e.,  Is.  4r/.,  or  thereabouts. 
But  all  are  beset  with  serious  difficul- 
ties,  and  there  are  serious  difficulties  of 
principle  as  regards  the  second  and 
third,  economic  opinion  in  the  past 
having  always  favored  the  continuance 
of  a  well-established  standard,  in  spite 
of  temporary  interruptions  in  its  use, 
which  would  limit  any  possible  action 
to  the  restoration  of  the  old  silver 
standard.  There  are  hardly  any  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  sphere  of  money  and  finance 
of  greater  difficulty.  My  own  prejios- 
sessions  are  in  favor  of  returning  to  the 
old  standard  in  India  if  that  be  possi¬ 
ble.  With  tact  and  patience  I  believe 
this  could  be  managed,  though  some 
shock  would  hardly  be  avoidable.  But 
the  problem  is  of  so  serious  a  kind,  and 
the  pitfalls  are  so  many  in  consequence 
of  the  closing  of  the  mints,  that  opin¬ 
ion  may  be  in  suspense  for  a  time  until 
the  inquiry  suggested  by  the  City  is 
made.  It  is  for  those  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  to  declare  the  alternative  they 
choose,  after  the  fullest  inquiry. 

To  prevent  misconception,  however, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  noth¬ 
ing  has  happened  to  silver  in  recent 
years  which  makes  it  unfit  to  be  stand¬ 
ard  money.  There  has  been  great  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  old  ratio  between  gold 
and  silver  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
— silver  has  fallen  measured  by  gold, 
and  gold  has  risen  measured  by  silver  ; 
and  there  have  been  at  times  gieat 
fluctuations,  attended  by  correspond¬ 
ing  fluctuations  in  the  exchanges  be¬ 
tween  silver-  and  gold  using  countries. 
But  both  silver  and  gold  have  remained 
good  standards,  each  in  its  own  sphere. 
In  the  daily  transactions  of  life,  the 
changes  in  each  from  week  to  week  and 
month  to  month,  and  even  from  year 
to  year,  have  hardly  been  noticeable,  as 
far  as  their  peiformance  of  the  mone¬ 
tary  function,  each  in  its  own  sphere, 
is  concerned.  The  change  at  the  end 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  seems  enor¬ 
mous  when  we  measure  gold  and  silver 
by  each  other  ;  but  it  is  not  enormous 
considering  that  it  is  spread  over  so 
many  years,  and  that  all  the  time 
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both  gold  and  silver  have  practically 
changed  little  over  short  periods. 
Again,  as  far  as  changes  over  long 
periods  are  concerned,  we  find  that  at 
home,  though  gold  has  “  appreciated” 
measured  by  the  average  of  leading 
wholesale  commodities,  it  has  not  ap¬ 
preciated  measured  by  nominal  money 
incomes  and  wages,  which  have  hardly 
changed  ;  and  in  this  way,  in  spite  of 
the  fall  of  prices,  gold  has  been  a  good 
standard  for  a  progressive  country  like 
England,  even  for  a  long  period.  If 
incomes  as  well  as  the  value  of  com¬ 
modities  had  also  declined  nominally, 
the  appreciation  would  have  been  more 
serious,  but  the  actual  gravity  of  the 
appreciation  has  not  been  great — it  has 
not  gone  beyond  the  limits  which  are 
tolerable  in  a  standard,  and  which  may 
be  looked  for  in  any  standard  that  may 
be  selected.  And  the  position  as  re¬ 
gards  silver  in  India  for  a  long  period 
is  even  more  satisfactory.  India  is  not 
a  progressive  community,  and  there 
has  been  no  advance,  I  believe,  in  real 
wages  and  incomes  in  India  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  advance  in  England  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  At  the  same 
time,  at  least  for  many  years  after  the 
fall  in  silver  measured  by  gold  began, 
there  was  no  advance  either  in  money 
wages  and  incomes  or  in  the  prices  of 
commodities  in  India.  Thus  the  silver 
standard  answered  its  purpose  even 
more  perfectly  in  India  than  the  gold 
standard  did  in  England,  because  in 
India  there  was  no  fall  in  prices  as 
there  was  in  England,  although  money 
wages  and  incomes  were  also  stationary 
as  they  were  in  England.  If  India 
had  had  the  gold  standard,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  fall  in  prices  would  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  wages 
and  incomes,  which  we  have  escaped  in 
England  because  of  the  progress  of  the 
community  here,  but  which  India  could 
not  have  escaped,  being  unprogressive 
by  comparison.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
therefore,  the  divergence  between  gold 
and  silver,  though  it  looks  formidable, 
is  still  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
gold  and  silver  have,  each  in  its  own 
sphere,  gold  in  England  and  silver  in 
India  and  the  East,  i)roved  good  stand¬ 
ards — good  for  short  periods,  essential 
for  a  standard  money,  and  each  better 
for  long  periods  in  its  own  sphere  than 


a  common  standard  either  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  even  a  mixed  standard,  would 
have  been.  Accident  has  done  better 
for  both  gold  and  silver  countries  than 
the  most  labored  preparation  before¬ 
hand  could  have  done.  Of  late  years 
it  is  asserted  that  prices  and  wages  have 
begun  to  go  up  in  India — i.e.,  that  the 
standard  has  depreciated — an  assertion 
which  is  most  probably  true.  I  have 
not  had  time  or  opportunity  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  assertion,  and  I  express  no 
opinion.  But  if  true,  the  depreciation 
over  a  long  period  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  money  being  excellent  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  a  measure  of  value 
over  short  periods— that  is,  from  day 
to  day,  week  to  week,  month  to  month, 
and  even  year  to  year.  The  deprecia¬ 
tion  is  no  greater  than  what  has  often 
happened  in  similar  periods,  and  what 
happened  in  this  country  and  in  India 
itself  in  the  fifties  and  the  early  sixties. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  silver¬ 
using  countries,  therefore,  including 
India,  should  protest  with  all  their 
strength  against  the  notion  that  silver 
does  not  remain  a  good  standard  for 
money  as  well  as  gold,  in  spite  of  di¬ 
vergence  from  the  former  ratio  between 
these  two  metals  when  they  aro  ex¬ 
changed  against  each  other,  and  the 
corresponding  variations  in  the  ex¬ 
change  between  gold-  and  silver-using 
countries.  As  to  the  occasional  rapid 
fluctuations  in  the  exchange,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  made,  they  are  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  considered,  whatever  they  are, 
in  a  question  of  the  proper  standard 
money  for  a  particular  country.  The 
suitability  of  the  money  for  internal 
exchanges  is  here  the  point ;  the  for¬ 
eign  exchanges  will  take  care  of  tlum- 
selves.  Such  fluctuations  are  essential 
even  to  the  existence  of  great  merchants 
and  exchange  dealers  who  are  most 
competent  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  the  business  of  the  ordinary  trader 
is  hardly  concerned.  Too  much  must 
not  be  made  of  exchange  difficulties 
when  we  look  at  the  enormous  foreign 
business  done  by  the  United  States 
during  the  Civil  War  with  rapidly 
and  violently  fluctuating  inconvertible 
paper,  and  at  the  business  done  in  our 
own  time  by  countries  like  Russia  and 
the  Argentine  Republic  with  incon¬ 
vertible  paper.  The  fluctuations  in  ex- 
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change  between  gold-  and  silver-using 
countries  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  by 
comparison. 

It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  that  the 
monetary  commotion  will  be  quieted  all 
at  once  in  the  way  described.  The 
waters  have  been  disturbed  too  deeply 
to  subside  in  a  day.  But  our  own  rec¬ 
ord  will  be  clear,  and  foreign  agitations 
will  affect  us  less. 

As  to  what  foreign  countries  may  do, 
it  would  be  useless  to  speculate  very 
much.  But  a  survey  of  the  facts  in 
the  leading  countries  of  the  world 
would  seem  to  show  that  as  agitation 
diminishes  a  tolerable  situation  will 
arise.  Europe  has  practically  become 
monometallic  on  a  gold  basis.  Ger¬ 
many  has  long  been  in  that  category, 
though  not  quite  so  ready,  it  is  said,  to 
let  gold  be  paid  out  of  the  Bank  of 
Germany,  as  strict  theory  requires. 
France  is  also  in  that  category,  though 
cumbered  by  an  inheritance  of  useless 
silver  from  the  time  when  it  was  bi¬ 
metallic  and  lately  by  the  heresy  of  its 
leading  public  men.  Austria-Hungary 
and  Italy,  and  last  of  all  Russia,  have 
committed  themselves  to  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  while  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe  and  other  minor  places  where 
inconvertible  paper  does  not  reign,  are 
monometallic  on  a  gold  basis  also.  If 
well  is  let  alone,  something  like  mone¬ 
tary  stability  overa  wide  region  is  thus 
being  established.  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  gold  standard  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  established  iu  all  the  countries 
trying  it,  but  the  experiment  involves 
no  departure  from  sound  principle,  and 
leaves  the  way  open  when  it  fails  for  a 
monometallic  standard  of  silver.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  other  less  impor¬ 
tant  countries  like  Japan,  and,  if  it 
definitely  adopts  a  gold  standard,  of 
India  itself.  So  long  as  there  is  a 
monometallic  standard,  whether  of 
gold  or  silver,  there  is  no  departure 
from  sound  principle,  and  failure  to 
establish  the  one  should  lead  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  other  by  the  consent 
of  all  concerned.  The  Ignited  States 
is  a  greater  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
party  passions  involved  and  the  amount 
of  money  that  seems  to  be  available  for 
what  is  called  the  “  rehabilitation”  of 
silver.  But,  in  spite  of  many  appear- 
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ances  to  the  contrary,  I  have  no  little 
faith  iu  the  actual  wisdom  of  the  United 
States  public  in  the  last  resort,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  money.  If  this  belief  is  justi¬ 
fied,  the  gold  standard  in  the  United 
States  will  be  preserved  from  any  new 
attack,  and  the  ‘‘  soft  money”  agita¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  persisted  iu  not¬ 
withstanding  its  failures  for  quite  thirty 
years — it  dates  back  as  far  as  that — 
will  subside.  At  the  worst,  in  the 
United  States  they  can  but  go  over  to 
a  silver  standard  ;  and  although  the 
shock  will  be  great  at  first,  a  silver 
standard  steadily  adhered  to,  provided 
all  proper  obligations  contracted  in  gold 
are  met  in  gold,  would  not  be  a  bad 
thing. 

In  any  case,  whatever  is  done  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  our  own  action  in  ad¬ 
hering  to  a  single  standard  and  to  the 
sound  principles  of  the  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  of  which  that  is  the  foundation, 
will  have  a  steadying  effect.  Agitation 
will  be  discredited  when  it  is  seen  that 
the  best  thing  as  regards  a  good  metal¬ 
lic  money,  when  once  established,  is  to 
let  it  alone,  and  if  a  nation  has  not  got 
it,  to  get  it  as  soon  as  possible  and 
stick  to  it.  Agitators,  by  the  necessity 
of  their  agitation,  exaggerate  altogether 
the  sphere  and  influence  of  money,  and 
seek  to  accomplish  by  means  of  changes 
in  money  what  these  changes  cannot 
effect,  which  necessarily  produce  dis¬ 
turbance  and  unrest  that  are  altogether 
mischievous. 

A  final  remark  I  would  make  is  that 
the  utility  of  gold  and  silver  as  the 
money  metals  must  not  be  judged  of  by 
the  facts  in  a  time  of  transition.  On 
general  grounds,  notwithstanding  all 
the  change  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
gold  and  silver  remain  good  money 
metals,  silver  as  well  as  gold,  and  even 
a  greater  change  might  take  place  with¬ 
out  that  fact  being  altered.  Very  great 
changes,  although  not  so  great  a 
change,  have  happened  before — for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  they  should 
not  happen  at  times.  But  it  still  re¬ 
mains  true  that  gold  and  silver  do  not 
change  so  much  as  other  things,  in 
short  periods,  the  quality  which  fits 
them  for  money,  and  while  that  is  the 
case  we  must  not  expect  the  rapid 
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fluctuations  of  the  last  twenty-five  years 
to  be  perpetual  ;  certainly  not,  if  Gov¬ 
ernments  learn  wisdom  and  avoid  inces¬ 
sant  operations  in  one  metal  or  the 
other.  Even  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  as  I  have  frequently  pointed  out, 
there  have  been  lengthened  intervals  of 
steadiness  between  gold  and  silver. 
When  the  revolutionary  period  is  over, 
though  no  one  can  predict  the  future, 
the  metals  should  fall  again  into  a 


more  normal  condition.  Meanwhile 
the  alarms  which  have  been  felt  and 
the  calls  for  interference  and  action, 
though  natural  enough,  have  really 
been  unjustified,  and  in  forgetfulness 
of  the  wisdom  of  laissez-faire,  which  is 
especially  commendable  in  affairs  where 
it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  ultimate 
effects  of  interference  and  where  mis¬ 
takes  as  to  the  first  effects  are  only  too 
readily  made. — Nineteenth  Century. 


TRAFALGAR. 

BY  J.  M.  DONNE. 

When  screw  nor  paddle  vexed  the  wave, 

Britannia  sailed  ’neath  snowy  wings  ; 

She  bound  the  strong,  she  freed  the  slave. 

And  gave  the  law  to  peers  and  kings. 

And  now  she  strides  the  ocean  brine. 

Nor  changed  the  spirit  of  her  dream  ; 

Annihilating  space  and  time. 

She  drives  the  Hercules  of  steam. 

With  pride  she  dwells  on  battles  fought 
’Gainst  sturdy  foes,  and  triumphs  won  ; 

The  glory  walls  of  oak  have  wrought. 

What  marvels  British  pluck  has  done. 

If  changed  the  weapons  of  her  might. 

She  yet  can  make  the  foeman  feel 

That  right  gives  courage  for  the  fight. 

Lends  hearts  of  oak  the  thews  of  steel. 

In  eighteen-five,  how  Britain’s  sons 
Drew  Vict’ry  in  her  glorious  car. 

To  nerve  their  arms,  to  serve  their  guns. 

And  win  the  fight  of  Trafalgar  ! 

As  virtue  can  survive  the  grave. 

And  memory  valor’s  life  prolong. 

Let  deathless  heroes  of  the  wave 
Inspire  and  wake  again  our  song  ! 

Alone— not  merely  for  her  own 

That  day  was  Britain’s  flag  unfurled. 

Not  only  for  her  hearths  and  throne— 

She  fought  the  battle  of  the  world! 

’Tis  still  the  burden  of  our  strain  : 

No  foe  can  ever  “  make  us  rue," 

Or  lose  dominion  on  the  main, 

While  Britons  to  themselves  are  true. 

— Public  Opinion. 
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THE  MONOTYPE. 

BY  G.  W.  ST E EVENS. 


It  is  so  complete  anil  provident,  fore¬ 
seeing  every  difficulty  and  surmounting 
it,  aware  of  every  advantage  and  seiz¬ 
ing  it,  that  you  can  hardly  help  feeling 
it  to  be  a  portent,  inexplicable,  born 
out  of  season,  without  father  or  moth¬ 
er,  or  beginning  of  days.  Yet,  though 
its  inventor  is  a  statistician,  who  came 
upon  it  not  through  the  study  of  print¬ 
ing,  but  in  the  devising  of  calculating 
machines,  the  Monotype,  like  every 
seeming  prodigy,  is  the  issue  of  a  long 
development,  the  offspring  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  ancestors.  Revolution  is  the  child 
of  evolution  in  printing  as  everywhere 
else. 

The  niachine  looks  modest,  and,  to 
anybody  capable  of  understanding  ma¬ 
chines,  very  simple.  It  stands  perhaps 
four  feet  high,  it  is  three  feet  eight 
inches  long  by  three  feet  broad,  and  it 
weighs  only  nine  hundred  pounds.  It 
requires  very  little  power  to  drive  it. 
The  buzz  of  its  driving  belt  and  the 
click,  click  of  the  work  it  is  doing 
hardly  makes  itself  heard  at  your  ear 
above  the  clatter  of  Leadenhall  Street. 
Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  least  osten¬ 
tatious  machines  that  ever  made  a  rev¬ 
olution.  But  if  you  look  at  it  closer 
and  realize  what  it  is  doing,  that  ma¬ 
chine  is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of 
all  the  marvellous  history  of  machinery, 
the  crown  of  over  five  centuries’  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  most  vital  of  all  civiliz¬ 
ing  arts.  The  machine  is  casting  and 
setting  type  all  by  itself — setting  it, 
too,  more  regularly,  more  cleanly, 
more  cheaply,  and  more  untiringly 
than  written  words  have  ever  been  set 
before.  Click,  click,  click  ;  and  with 
each  click  a  fire-new,  shining  letter 
slides  out  into  its  place  in  a  line  of 
print.  Click,  click,  click,  till  a  line  is 
finished  :  the  line  slides  up  into  its 
place  in  a  column,  and  the  machine, 
before  you  have  finished  watching  the 
line  fall  in,  has  pushed  out  nearly  half 
the  next.  Nobody  is  touching  it — no¬ 
body  telling  it  what  to  say.  It  just 
goes  on  clicking  out  words  and  words, 
thoughts  and  thoughts.  It  is  the  most 
human  of  all  machines  and  the  most 


inhuman.  It  is  human  in  its  seem¬ 
ingly  self-suggested  intelligence,  inhu¬ 
man  in  its  deliberate  yet  unresting  pre¬ 
cision.  Unprompted  and  unchecked, 
it  might  be  clicking  out  life-giving 
truth  or  devilish  corruption  and  click¬ 
ing  it  out  forever. 

Its  full  name  is  the  Lanston  Mono¬ 
type  Machine ;  its  familiars  call  it 
biiefly  the  Monotype.  It  is  almost  a 
relief — so  much  you  are  hypnotized  by 
the  apparent  spontaneity  of  the  thing 
— to  learn  that  it  is  not  saying  just 
what  it  likes,  that  it  is,  after  all,  like 
other  machines,  man’s  servant.  There 
is  a  paper  roll  being  unwound  and  re¬ 
wound  on  the  top  of  it,  punched  with 
holes  in  various  positions  like  the  drum 
of  a  musical  box,  which  is  telling  it 
what  to  say.  There  is  a  kind  of  tank 
where  from  time  to  time  it  must  be  fed 
with  metal  to  cast  its  types  from.  But 
within  these  limitations  its  activity  is 
only  bounded  by  the  lime  required  for 
each  type  to  cool  ;  give  it  words  to  set 
and  metal  to  set  them  with  and  it  will 
go  on  unaided  till  you  like  to  stop  it. 

To  get  a  vague  idea  of  its  woiking 
you  must  begin  with  the  pet f orated 
roll.  There  is  a  keen-faced,  clean¬ 
shaven  young  man  in  spectacles  work¬ 
ing  what  appears  to  be  a  typewriter  in 
one  corner  of  the  room  :  that  is  the 
captain  of  the  setting  machine,  and  the 
man  is  the  captain  of  that.  The  two 
parts  make  really  one  machine,  and  yet 
the  one  is  perfectly  independent  in 
place  or  time  of  the  other.  The  ma¬ 
chine’s  master  begins  by  setting  an  in¬ 
dex  :  the  index  fixes  the  length  of  the 
line  required.  Then  he  begins  playing 
on  the  keys  as  with  a  typewriter  ;  only 
each  key,  instead  of  writing  a  letter, 
punches  two  round  holes  in  the  roll. 
So  he  taps  letter  after  letter  till  he  has 
punched  a  word  ;  then  ho  taps  a  space 
and  on  to  the  next  word.  Presently, 
when  he  is  coming  to  the  end  of  a  line, 
a  bell  rings.  Y'ou  notice  a  semi-circu¬ 
lar  dial,  just  above  the  bank  of  keys, 
with  a  pointer  travelling  across  it.  The 
bell  means  this  :  the  line  has  now  pro¬ 
gressed  so  far  that  another  syllable 
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would  fill  it  loo  full.  You  must  now 
“  justify,”  fis  printers  call  it :  that  is, 
equalize  the  spaces  between  the  words 
of  the  line.  The  Monotype’s  method 
of  doing  this  is,  perhaps,  tlie  most 
beautiful  of  all  its  beauties.  There  is 
a  registering  scale  which  has  been  fol¬ 
lowing  all  the  movements  of  the  opera¬ 
tor  :  it  now  reveals  on  the  dial,  first, 
how  much  space  is  over,  to  be  divided 
equally  among  the  spaces  between  the 
words,  and,  second,  the  number  of 
spaces  between  words  among  which 
this  residuary  space  is  to  be  divided. 
Say  (here  is  one-tenth  of  an  inch  over 
and  there  are  ten  spaces  :  an  addition 
of  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  to  each 
will  justify  the  line.  To  do  such  a 
thing  by  hand  means  time  and  distrac¬ 
tion  of  attention,  and  probably  inac¬ 
curacy  after  all ;  to  the  Monotype  it  is 
child’s  play.  The  operator  simply 
taps  a  key  which  punches  yet  another 
hole  in  the  ribbon.  When  the  ribbon 
comes  to  control  the  setting  machine 
that  hole  ensures  that  the  word-spaces 
shall  be  just  one-hundredth  above  the 
normal  size,  and  the  line  will  be  justi¬ 
fied  with  absolute  mathematical  exact¬ 
ness. 

When  the  ribbon  is  punched  full  it 
is  lifted  off  the  key-board  and  fixed  on 
to  the  casting  and  setting  machine. 
The  holes  in  it  correspond  mathemati¬ 
cally  with  a  set  of  dies  comprising  all 
the  characters  and  symbols  used  in 
type-setting.  T’hese  are  carried  in  a 
case  mounted  on  a  compound  slide, 
the  parts  of  which  move  at  right  an¬ 
gles,  Air  IS  shot  through  these  holes 
by  a  pneumatic  tube,  and  the  force 
brings  the  die  required  under  a  jet  of 
molten  metal.  The  metal  is  forced 
into  the  mould,  the  type  is  cast  and 
shot  out  into  the  galley.  The  whole 
thing  comes  out  hind  part  before  and 
upside  down  ;  the  justifying  holes  at 
the  ends  of  each  line  are  thus  the  first 
to  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
machine,  which  casts  all  the  space 
types  of  the  lines  accordingly.  If 
there  is  a  mistake  as  to  the  length  of 
the  line,  the  Monotype  refuses.  It 
stops  dead  ;  the  nnnder  puts  the  error 
right,  and  the  sagacious  creature  starts 
on  again.  When  the  whole  galley  is 
set  a  j)roof  is  pulled  and  corrected  in 
the  ordinary  way  ;  each  type  is  an  in¬ 


dividual,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  re¬ 
casting.  When  the  type  is  done  with 
it  can  either  be  retained  for  use,  being 
every  bit  as  good  as  foundry  type,  or 
melted  up  and  used  over  again.  By 
reason  of  its  facilities  for  changing  the 
measure  of  lines  and  its  accuracy  of 
justification,  the  Monotype  can  set 
tabular  matter  and  over-run  illustra¬ 
tions  better  than  this  can  be  done  by 
hand.  It  is  the  only  machine  which 
can  make  full  use  of  capitals  and  italics 
as  supplied  in  a  full  fount  of  type. 
Other  machines  can  produca  but  a  hun¬ 
dred  characters  with  a  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  movements  ;  it  can  produce  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  with  thirty. 
To  cut  technicalities,  the  Monotype 
can  do  everything  that  printing  can 
ask.  It  is  the  child  of  evolution. 
Since  very  early  in  the  century  ma¬ 
chinery  has  fought  the  compositor, 
and  though  the  man  has  kept  his  head 
up  hitherto,  like  the  man  he  is,  it  was 
certain  that  in  the  end  he  must  go 
down.  Not  down  altogether,  of  course, 
but  down  as  a  hand  compositor  :  a 
man’s  a  man,  and  will  earn  his  bread 
whether  he  trims  sails  or  stokes  fur¬ 
naces,  whether  he  picks  types  out  of  a 
box  into  a  stick  or  sits  on  a  seat  and 
hits  keys.  But  the  earliest  efforts  of 
machinery  left  the  compositor  by  hand 
still  easy  master  of  the  situation. 

There  have  been  two  main  families 
of  these,  which  may  conveniently  be 
styled  the  spout  kind  and  the  wheel 
kind.  The  original  begetter  of  the 
first.  Dr.  Church,  was  an  American, 
like  Mr.  Lanston  to-day  ;  the  inven¬ 
tors  who  brought  it  into  practice. 
Young  and  Delcambre,  were,  again 
like  him,  not  professional  printers. 
Their  machine,  once  more  like  its  tri¬ 
umphant  descendant  of  to-day,  started 
with  a  key-board  ;  the  types  were  lying 
in  grooves  according  to  their  kinds, 
and  a  touch  on  the  key  released  the 
first  in  the  groove.  The  letters,  suc¬ 
cessively  released,  were  conducted 
through  devious  passages,  which  finally 
all  united  in  the  spout.  Thence  they 
issued  in  an  endless  line  ;  a  second 
operator  sat  at  the  end  of  the  spout  to 
cut  them  up  into  lengths  as  they 
emerged,  and  justify  the  lines  so  made. 
It  was  magnificent,  but  it  did  not  work. 
Types  are  more  unruly  than  those  who 
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know  them  only  as  printed  letters 
usually  conceive.  An  “  m”  and  an 
“  i,”  for  instance,  are  of  very  different 
sizes  and  very  different  weights.  The 
spout  had  to  be  broad  enough  for 
“  m,”  and  so  “  i”  slewed  round  and 
stuck  in  the  middle,  and  bad  to  be 
prized  out  with  a  bodkin  ;  meanwhile, 
portly  “  m”  was  emerging  with  a  thud 
into  the  receiver  and  ricocheting  into 
the  inane.  Sometimes  the  operator  at 
the  key- board  operated  too  fast,  and 
then,  while  “  m”  and  “  i”  were  strug¬ 
gling  through  their  tunnels,  “  g”  came 
bounding  along  and  slipped  in  at  the 
junction  before  them.  If  the  type  was 
sticky  or  the  passage  damp  all  these 
things  became  worse.  So  that  the 
spout  type  of  machine,  though  not  un¬ 
used,  never  conquered  the  human  hand. 

The  wheel  type  was  born  in  1858,  its 
inventor  being  a  journalist.  Dr.  Mackie. 
In  this  family  the  typ  s  are  arranged 
round  a  wheel — whether  a  disk  or  a 
grooved  revolving  pillar — which  is  spun 
round  and  arranged  so  that  the  right 
type  stops  opposite  the  receiver  and 
slides  in.  Despite  the  irrelevant  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Monte  Carlo  and  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  praying-machine,  this  was  a  much 
faster  and  more  practical  kind  of  ma¬ 
chine  than  the  other.  But  even  this 
found  difficulties  in  working.  It  wore 
away  the  feet  of  the  type  in  the  grooves, 
so  that  they  went  “  off  their  feet,”  as 
the  phrase  is,  and  you  cannot  take  a 
type’s  shoes  off  and  turn  it  out  to  grass. 
A  type  is  not  a  butterfly  either,  but  it 
can  be  broken  on  a  wheel,  and  often  is 
in  this  kind  of  machine.  The  wheel 
machine,  from  these  and  other  causes, 
was  very  expensive,  and  the  human 
hand  remained  undismayed. 

It  was  a  different  matter  when  the 
Linotype  arrived.  This  machine  may 
be  said  to  mark  the  transition  from  old 
to  new,  for  it  gave  up  the  struggle  with 
insubordinate,  jamming,  breaking, 
types  and  cast  its  own  tjpe  as  it  went 
along.  The  operator  taps  his  key,  and 
the  tap  releases  a  die  and  brings  it  into 
place.  The  line  when  set  is  justified 
by  driving  up  widening  steel  wedges 
between  the  words.  Then  molten 
metal  is  injected  into  the  line  of  dies, 
forming  a  bar  of  type  representing  the 
line.  This  bar  must  be  trimmed,  and 
then  it  is  ready  to  take  its  place  in  the 
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galley.  The  dies  are  mechanically  con¬ 
veyed  back  to  their  own  place.  This 
machine  was  plainly  a  very  great  ad¬ 
vance.  It  saved  the  labor  involved  in 
justification,  and  the  distribution  of 
types,  after  being  used,  into  their 
proper  cases  ready  for  use  again.  It 
saved  cost  of  type,  wear  and  tear  of 
plant,  and  especially  floor  space.  Its 
victory  was  neither  immediate  nor  com¬ 
plete,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in 
a  moment ;  but  for  the  first  time  it 
established  an  advantage  for  the  ma¬ 
chine  over  the  hand. 

Thus  was  the  way  prepared  for  the 
crowning  achievement  of  the  Mono¬ 
type.  If  it  appears  inferior  in  speed 
to  the  Linotype,  because  it  involves 
the  separate  operations  with  the  key¬ 
board  and  the  casting-and-setting  ma¬ 
chine,  it  takes  its  revenge  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  printing,  in  the  range  of  its 
characters,  in  economy,  and  in  con¬ 
venience.  The  types  are  clean  cut  and 
deep  in  the  shoulder,  as  it  is  called,  so 
that  they  offer  the  promise  of  the  very 
clearest  and  finest  impression.  The 
dies,  being  held  in  rows  in  a  square 
case,  require  mechanical  movements 
equal  to  only  double  the  square  root  of 
their  total  number.  If  there  are  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  characters-- 
fifteen  rows  of  fifteen  apiece — there 
are  fifteen  horizontal  and  fifteen  per¬ 
pendicular  movements  to  bring  the  dies 
under  the  jet  of  metal,  or  thirty  in  all. 
So  with  forty  movements  you  could  use 
four  hundred  characters  ;  with  fifty, 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The 
Linotype  needs  a  separate  mechanical 
movement  for  each  character :  this 
necessarily  limits  the  number  of  char¬ 
acters  employed,  and  therewith-  as, 
for  instance,  by  the  exclusion  of  italics 
— the  range  and  attractiveness  of  the 
printing.  In  point  of  economy  the 
Monotype  requires  less  labor  than  any 
other  machine.  Eight  expert  key¬ 
board  operators  can  punch  rolls  fast 
enough  to  keep  ten  machines  going  ; 
one  man  can  feed  and  mind  all  ten. 
That  means  nine  men  to  ten  complete 
machines — a  complete  machine  run  by 
a  decimal  fraction  of  a  man  !  With 
this  and  other  economies  the  cost  of 
production  works  out  roughly  at  some¬ 
thing  like  one  quarter  of  that  of  hand 
work.  But  perhaps  the  most  attrac- 
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live  vista  of  possibility  before  the  Mono¬ 
type  is  opened  out  by  the  separability 
of  its  parts.  Small  printers  can  com¬ 
bine  in  the  purchase  and  up-keep  of  a 
casting  machine,  each  having  his  own 
key-board  and  sending  its  rolls  to  the 
central  depot  to  be  east  at  leisure. 
This  same  roll  can  be  stored  away  and 
kept  to  infinity.  It  is  virtually  printed 
matter,  and  ready  to  go  on  the  machine 
and  come  out  in  type  at  any  moment. 
With  other  methods,  whether  Linotype, 
wheel,  spout,  or  hand,  if  you  want  to 
preserve  matter — say  for  the  second 
edition  of  a  book — you  must  store  the 
type  itself,  taking  up  space  for  which 
you  must  pay  rent,  and  spending  money 
oil  stereotype  plates  on  which  you  lose 
the  interest.  With  the  Monotype  you 
just  put  away  the  rolls  on  a  shelf. 
When  you  want  to  reprint  you  just 
take  down  the  rolls,  put  them  on  the 
machines,  leave  a  man  sitting  up  to 
feed  them,  and  go  to  bed  ;  when  you 
wake  up  the  Monotype  has  done  the 
rest. 

In  this  light  the  apparent  slowness 
involved  in  the  separate  parts  of  the 
Monotype  turns  out  a  real  gain  in 
speed.  All  other  setting  machines  are 
limited  in  their  capacity  by  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  their  human  operators.  Imag¬ 
ine  a  press  of  work  :  when  your  Lino- 
typists  are  tired  out  you  must  let  your 
machine  stand  idle  while  they  sleep  ; 
your  Monotypists  in  the  mean  time, 
their  whole  attention  fixed  on  the  men¬ 
tal  processes  of  the  key-board  with  no 
distraction  to  the  mechanical  processes 
of  the  casting,  may  be  presumed  to 
have  held  out  longer,  at  higher  press¬ 
ure,  to  have  punched  more  than  the 
other  men  have  linotyped.  When  they 
go  home  to  bed  the  casting  machine 
will  click  serenely  on  all  night ;  •  it 
wants  no  food  but  copy  and  metal,  and 
no  sleep  at  all. 

And  now  for  the  most  wonderful 
dream  of  all.  No  compositor  at  all, 
but  every  author  his  own  printer  !  If 
the  divine  fire  can  be  struck  out  on 
the  keys  of  a  typewriter,  why  not  on 
the  keys  of  a  Monotype  ?  The  sage  of 
the  future  will  unlade  his  wisdom  in 
the  form  of  little  round  holes  in  a 
brown-paper  roll.  He  will  send  down 
the  roll  to  his  editor  or  publisher  ;  it 
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will  be  put  on  the  machine,  and  the 
machine  will  turn  it  out  in  print  with¬ 
out  the  touch  of  any  hand  but  his  own. 
If  this  can  be,  our  valued  friend,  the 
compositor,  turns  out  only  a  super¬ 
fluous  middleman  after  all.  His  profit 
must  be  cut  off  :  he  must  go.  After 
all,  in  this  literary  age,  it  is  increas¬ 
ingly  easy  for  him  to  become  a  popular 
author — a  profession  sometimes  cleaner 
than  his  present  one,  and  very  often 
better  paid. 

Still,  there  will  always  remain  one 
place  for  the  compositor  :  he  will  make 
the  author’s  corrections  in  the  columns 
which  the  Monotype  has  set  up.  The 
Linotype  abolishes  the  cost  of  correc¬ 
tions  by  abolishing  the  corrections 
themselves,  and  therewith,  inciden¬ 
tally,  abolishing  literature  also.  In 
theory,  correction  is  possible  with  it  : 
it  sets  its  type  in  solid  lines,  and  if  you 
want  to  add  or  subtract  a  comma,  the 
whole  line  must  be  set  all  over  again. 
In  practice,  the  re-setting  and  re-cast¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  line  means  too  much 
trouble  and  time  and  expense  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  comma  is  not  corrected,  and 
bad  work  is  the  result.  The  reader  is 
annoyed  or  confused  or  misled  by  mis¬ 
takes,  or  else  he  is  taught  to  believe 
that  in  the  art  of  writing  trifles  don’t 
matter.  The  writer  is  forced  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  same  heresy.  He  must 
not  revise  and  correct,  and  in  time,  by 
dint  of  seeing  many  scandalous  blun¬ 
ders  in  his  work,  learns  to  accept  blun¬ 
ders  in  spelling,  in  grammar,  in  style, 
as  a  necessary  condition  of  literature — 
of  which  disease  literature  must  event¬ 
ually  die. 

You  who  have  seen  your  noblest  sen¬ 
timents,  your  most  resounding  phrases 
pass  under  the  harrow  of  the  Linotype 
will  confess  that  this  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion.  The  Linotype  made  for  bad  writ¬ 
ing  ;  the  Monotype,  giving  out  work 
as  easy  of  correction  as  hand- set  types, 
if  it  does  not  make  directly  for  good 
writing,  at  least  does  not  make  against 
it.  It  does  affirmatively  make  for  good 
printing.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  welcome  a  machine  which, 
while,  like  most  of  its  breed,  it  makes 
life  swifter  and  more  exciting,  does 
not,  like  many,  leave  it  uglier  than  it 
found  it. — Ne^o  Revieiv. 
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A  MODERN  ARCADIA. 

BY  E.  F.  AMES. 

Of  all  forms  of  polity  in  vogue  at  the  valley  extends  north  to  south  for 
present  day,  that  which  obtains  on  the  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  Erom  two  to 
large  haciendas  in  Mexico  approaches  three  miles  is  its  utmost  width.  Either 
most  nearly  the  old  feudalism  of  the  side  is  hemmed  by  high  mountain- 
middle  ages.  It  seems  at  first  sight  ranges,  on  whose  rocky  crests  stunted 
not  a  little  singular  that  in  a  country  oaks  can  be  seen  at  intervals  outlined 
with  a  republican  form  of  government  against  the  sky.  A  broad  shallow  river- 
and  with  the  United  States  for  its  im-  bed  winds  through  the  gently  undulat- 
mediate  neighbor  there  should  exist  a  ing  land  :  almost  dry  in  winter,  it  be- 
system,  known  as  j)eonage,  which  some  comes  a  rushing  torrent  in  the  rainy 
critics  do  not  hesitate  to  characterize  season,  fed  by  innumerable  mountain 
as  akin  to  slavery.  Be  this  as  it  may,  streams.  In  summer  the  Indian  corn, 
a  closer  investigation  will  reveal  the  seven  and  eight  feet  high,  waves  its 
fact  that  content  and  general  well-  tasselled  tops  in  the  glaring  sunlight 
being  pervade  the  population  of  rural  over  wide  level  fields,  but  the  greater 
distiicts.  Povei'ty  does  not  exist,  as  part  of  the  valley  is  planted  for  miles 
w'e  understand  it,  and  under  the  mild  with  the  large  aloe,  from  the  Juice  of 
despotism  of  patriarchal  bondage  there  which  the  spirit  called  mescal  is  dis- 
is  liberty  without  license,  discipline  tilled.  This  is  the  same  plant  which 
without  discontent.  And  in  spite  of  at  higher  elevations  produces  the  other 
the  rapid  advance  during  the  last  two  national  drink,  but  in  this  val- 

decades,  the  enormous  development  ley  it  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  manu- 
now  going  on,  and  the  introduction  of  facture  of  the  spirit,  the  quality  of 
modern  resources  and  modern  ideas,  which  is  renowned.  The  lower  slopes 
the  polity  of  the  Mexican  haciendado  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  for- 
remains  unchanged  ;  with  the  result  ests  of  mezquite  and  opoponax  trees, 
that  the  lot  of  the  farm-laborer  is  a  tar  filling  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of 
happier  one  than  in  many  countries  their  yellow  blossoms  ;  and  standing 
boasting  a  higher  civilization,  and  the  out  conspicuously  are  the  dark-green 
position  of  a  landed  proprietor  can  still  cactuses,  looking  like  colossal  candela- 
be  maintained  with  dignity  and  profit,  bra  or  the  clustered  pipes  of  huge  or- 

In  England  the  owner  of  land  is  no  gans. 
longer  the  envied  mortal  he  once  was.  Herds  of  cattle  roam  through  the 
The  increasing  burdens  of  his  much-  forest,  getting  both  food  and  drink 
encumbered  property  have  already  un-  from  the  pulpy  leaf  of  the  prickly  cac- 
dermined  the  once  sacred  rock  of  en-  tus,  or  cropping  the  luxuriant  jtasture 
tail,  and  long  treasured  collections  are  of  the  mescal  plantations;  and  it  is 
daily  being  absorbed  by  the  Moloch  of  well  to  be  wary  of  the  bulls,  as  they 
free  trade.  Empty  cottages  bear  wit-  sometimes  make  savage  rushes  at  pass¬ 
ness  to  the  predilection  of  “  Hodge”  ers-by.  Here  and  there  are  reservoirs 
for  town  life,  the  political  agitator  is  for  irrigation  purposes,  fringed  with 
abroad,  and  the  voice  of  the  demagogue  willows,  and  teeming  with  wild-fowl  of 
is  heard  in  the  land.  From  the  con-  many  varieties.  Hares,  rabbits,  and 
templation  of  this  discouraging  state  of  wood-pigeons  abound,  and  after  the 
things  one  turns  with  relief  to  the  first  rains  the  pastures  for  a  fortnight 
pleasant  picture  of  hacienda  life  in  the  are  white  as  fresh-fallen  snow  with  es- 
land  of  the  Aztecs,  with  its  old-world  culent  mushrooms.  Hard  by  the  haci- 
simplicity,  its  idealistic  charm.  enda  is  a  walled  garden,  where  avenues 

At  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to  6000  of  peach  and  apricot  trees  bow  their 
feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  temperate  heavily  laden  branches  to  the  red  earth, 
plateau  of  Mexico  that  stretches  north-  and  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits  of 
ward  from  San  Miguel  de  AHende  to  colder  climates,  flourish  side  by  side 
beyond  San  Luis  Potosi,  a  long  green  with  pine-apples,  oranges,  and  bananas. 
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Another  walled  garden,  situated  in  a 
sheltered  corner  facing  south,  encloses 
a  vineyard,  and  here  the  old  black  mis¬ 
sion-grapes,  so  called  from  having  been 
originally  introduced  by  the  early  Jesuit 
fathers,  grow  to  pei  feet  ion,  protected 
from  the  too-scorching  rays  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  sun  by  rows  of  tall  mangoes  and 
aguacates,  whose  luxuriant  dark  foliage 
forms  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  white 
walls  of  the  buildings. 

The  hacienda  proper  consists  of  a 
domed  cliurch,  a  general  stoie,  and  the 
“  Casa  Grande,”  as  the  owner’s  house 
is  called.  These  form  two  sides  of  a 
large  square  ;  the  houses  of  the  ditfer- 
ent  officials,  the  distillery,  warehouses, 
and  barns  occupying  the  otlur  two. 
Grouped  around  are  the  dwellings  of 
the  peons,  the  laborers  of  the  estate, 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks  with  thatched 
or  tiled  roofs,  forming  quite  a  little 
town  of  many  streets. 

In  addition  to  the  distillery,  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  owner  has  erected  a 
woollen  mill,  where  blankets  and 
scrapes  are  turned  out  at  a  good  profit, 
but  not  fast  enough  to  sujiply  the  con¬ 
stant  demand.  Close  by  is  a  flour- mill 
and  bakery,  and  a  little  farther  a  site 
is  being  prepared  for  a  mill,  which  is 
destined  to  convert  the  abundant  fibrous 
plants  of  a  Mexican  forest  into  paper. 
All  the  machinery  is  driven  by  water, 
brought  in  a  masonry  aqueduct  from 
one  of  the  reservoirs. 

Pedigree  cattle  graze  in  the  home 
pastures,  shorthorns  and  Ilolsteins  find¬ 
ing  most  favor  ;  and  thejiaddocks  con¬ 
tain  numbers  of  brood  mares  and  don¬ 
keys,  with  their  offspring,  foals,  jen¬ 
nets,  and  mules,  all  of  which  are  large¬ 
ly  bred  for  transport  purposes,  either 
as  pack-animals  or  in  teams. 

Of  horses  there  is  any  quantity,  and 
the  cowboys  and  overseers  are  always 
vvell  mounted.  All  wear  the  pictu¬ 
resque  Mexican  dress.  Tall  wide- 
brimmed  hat,  edged  with  silver  or  gold 
lace,  short  leather  jacket  and  waistcoat, 
with  silver-lace  and  buttons  ;  leather 
trousers  or  overalls,  open  from  the  knee 
downwards,  with  more  lace  and  a 
double  row  of  buttons  or  silver  coins  ; 
round  the  waist  is  folded  a  crimson  or 
blue  sash,  such  as  is  sometimes  affected 
by  certain  of  our  gilded  youths. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  State 


of  Guanajuato  is  probably  as  near  to 
absolute  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to 
get :  warm  in  winter,  the  summer  is 
comparatively  cool,  and  the  sun  shines 
year  in,  year  out,  in  this  happy  valley 
of  perftetual  spring. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  or  more,  the 
whole  of  it  belonged  to  the  Counts 
Moncarda.  The  last  Count  owned,  it 
is  said,  forty  haciendas,  and  kept  a 
“  wife  and  family”  in  each  casa gvwide. 
There  are  no  condes  to-day,  but  the 
name  of  Moncarda  is  still  perjvetuated 
in  these  parts,  and  is  borne  by  numbers 
of  families  of  humble  means. 

The  Mexican  peasant,  as  found  on 
the  haciendas  throughout  the  “  Tierra 
Fiia,”  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  man¬ 
hood  ;  active  and  of  fine  physique,  he 
is  hard-working  and  enduring  ;  a  con¬ 
tented  and  obedient  child  of  nature, 
though  quarrelsome  when  drunk.  Nat¬ 
urally  intelligent,  he  excels  at  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  with  the  crude  native  imple¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  a  bit  of  pointed 
wood  attached  to  a  Iveamwith  only  one 
handle  to  guide  it,  will  plough  a  fur¬ 
row,  often  half  a  mile  long,  that  for 
straightness  and  accuracy  of  alignment 
would  be  hard  to  beat ;  and  to  see  him 
managing  running  water  when  irrigat¬ 
ing  a  crop,  on  land  apparently  level  as 
a  billiard-table,  is  a  lesson  in  practical 
engineering. 

Ifiece-work  is  generally  given  when¬ 
ever  possible,  as  day-work  is  calculated 
to  make  a  peon  idle.  Give  him  the 
former,  and  he  will  bo  up  and  at  his 
task  before  dawn,  so  that  by  midday  he 
has  finished,  and  can  spend  the  after¬ 
noon  smoking  cigarettes  in  the  shade, 
or  exercising  his  game-cock  and  getting 
it  into  training  for  a  “  main”  on  the 
first  feast  day. 

When  Saturday  comes,  there  is  a 
heavy  pay-sheet  to  be  got  through,  as 
might  be  expected  on  these  large  had- 
endas  ;  but  in  reality  the  word  “pay¬ 
day”  is  rather  a  misnomer,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  ordinary  laborer  is  concerned, 
for  very  little  money  does  he  actually 
handle,  as  he  invariably  owes  his  week’s 
wages  to  the  hacienda. 

The  system  has  the  merit  of  great 
simplicity.  All  the  necessaries  of  life, 
clothing,  food,  drink,  and  tobacco — 
everything,  in  fact,  that  a  man  can 
want — is  freely  supplied  on  credit,  at 
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more  or  lees  fair  prices,  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  store.  At  the  week-end  the  bill  of 
each  individual  is  made  up,  and  he  is 
of  course  entitled  to  any  balance  in  his 
favor.  But  this  seldom  happens,  for 
it  would  never  do  for  every  one  to  be 
flush  of  money  at  once.  The  result 
would  be  endless  caiousing  and  little 
wojk.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  peon  alwajs  spends  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  can  earn,  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  never  out  of  debt  to  the 
hacienda  ;  and  until  he  is  clear  of  his 
liabilities  he  cannot  get  employment 
elsewhere.  He  is  always  certain  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  some  form  or  another  ; 
and  while  his  boys  are  herding  the  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  pastures,  his  wife  and  daughters 
will  perhaps  be  earning  good  wages  in 
the  woollen  mill,  wheie  they  learn  to 
manipulate  a  loom  with  great  skill. 
He  has  therefore  no  inducement  to 
leave  a  place,  where  he  can  at  least 
eain  a  Hying,  eyen  if  he  does  belong 
body  and  soul  to  his  master.  He  has 
been  probably  born  on  the  estate,  and 
there  he  will  live,  work,  and  die  where 
his  family  have  lived,  worked,  and  died 
for  generations. 

Pay-day  simply  means,  then,  the 
transference  of  the  peon’s  wages, 
which  amount  perhaps  to  eight  shil¬ 
lings,  to  the  credit  of  his  account. 
Whenever  he  does  manage  to  scrape 
together  a  few  reales,  it  only  means 
more  money  to  gamble  with  on  Sun¬ 
day  ;  and  as  long  as  he  can  gamble, 
and  pay  for  his  mescal,  he  is  supremely 
content.  This  passion  for  the  “  haz¬ 
ard  of  the  die”  is  universal,  and  can 
be  indulged  in  to  any  extent  at  the  nu¬ 
merous  licensed  booths  which  abound 
in  every  town  and  village  throughout 
the  country. 

Sunday  is  a  gala  day,  and  the  haci¬ 
enda  puts  on  its  best  face,  presenting 
an  especially  cheerful  appearance  with 
the  clean  clothes  and  bright  rose-gar¬ 
dens. 

After  the  morning  coffee,  as  soon  as 
the  sun  is  well  up,  the  whole  village, 
male  and  female,  proceed  to  the  nearest 
stream  or  reservoir  for  the  weekly  bath 
—  an  important  function  never  neg¬ 
lected  by  this  cleanly  people.  The 
Sunday  toilet  follows,  and  then  all 
troop  into  church  to  high  mass.  The 
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men  are  dressed  in  white  cotton  shirts 
and  trousers,  shirt  outside  and  well 
starched,  with  a  bright-colored  serape 
drooping  from  the  shoulders.  The 
women  in  clean  white  frocks  too,  with 
something  scarlet  or  yellow  for  color, 
their  black  hair  neatly  bound  up  with 
bright  ribbon,  with  a  mantilla  of  pale 
blue  cotton  thrown  over  the  head.  The 
occupants  of  the  casa  grande  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  chairs,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  congregation  sit  or  kneel  on  the 
bare  floor.  These  simple  peasants  are 
earnest,  attentive,  and  full  of  faith, 
under  the  guidance  of  their  cura.  At 
the  elevation  of  the  Host  small  mortars 
are  find  in  front  of  the  church,  mak¬ 
ing  the  surrounding  hills  reverberate 
again  with  the  terrific  noise  of  their 
report.  This  salute  has  latterly  been 
prohibited  in  large  towns  as  a  relic  of 
barbarism,  but  it  is  still  practised  in 
out-of-the-way  places. 

After  mass  comes  the  midday  meal 
of  dried  goat’s  flesh,  beans,  chiles,  and 
tortillas.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  is  a 
thin  flat  pancake  of  Indian  corn-flour, 
and  is  eaten  by  all  classes  at  every 
meal.  Making  tortillas  is  the  common 
occupation  of  every  woman  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  part  of  the  day.  When  she  is 
not  washing  clothes  in  the  river,  she  is 
making  tortillas  in  the  house  ;  and  one 
can  hardly  pass  by  any  dwelling  with¬ 
out  seeing  a  woman  on  her  knees, 
grinding  wet  maize  between  two  stones, 
and  making  tortillas  iov  i\iQ  household. 
It  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the  scenery  of  the 
country,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
would  more  astonish  a  British  cook  or 
housemaid  than  to  see  the  kind  of  fire 
with  which  the  women  prepare  these 
same  tortillas.  Two  or  three  large 
stones  on  which  to  balance  the  flat 
earthenware  dish,  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  three  pieces  of  firewood,  as  big  as  a 
man’s  arm,  laid  with  their  points  touch¬ 
ing,  like  the  three  legs  on  the  Manx 
coat-of-arms.  Where  they  touch  they 
burn.  Why  they  burn  is  a  mystery  ; 
but  once  lit,  for  some  reason  or  other 
they  always  keep  alight,  and  the  same 
logs  are  used  over  and  over  again,  till, 
getting  shorter  and  shorter,  they  are 
finally  consumed.  At  this  unique 
kitchen-range  tortillas  are  baked,  as  on 
the  Scotch  “girdle,”  the  beans  are 
boiled,  and  the  goat-rib  cooked. 
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The  rest  of  the  day  is  given  up  to 
gambling  and  cock-fighting  in  particu¬ 
lar,  love-in-idleness  in  general  ;  and 
the  peon  is  as  happy  as  his  hot  temper 
and  his  devotion  to  Bacchus  will  per¬ 
mit  him  to  be.  Considering  the  cheap¬ 
ness  and  the  potency  of  mescal,  it  is 
wonderful  there  is  not  more  drunken¬ 
ness.  Knives  and  machetes  do  occa¬ 
sionally  fiash  forth,  particularly  where 
a  woman  is  concerned  ;  but  serious 
disturbances  are  not  common,  and  the 
hacienda  police  quickly  put  down  any 
fighting,  and  away  go  the  inebriated 
ollenders  to  the  lock  up  to  sleep  off 
their  heated  feelings. 

Formerly  many  hnciendados  exer¬ 
cised  the  power  of  life  and  death  on 
their  estates,  but  now  that  railways 
have  brought  all  places  of  importance 
into  close  communication,  and  courts 
of  Justice  are  everywhere  established, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  ever  takes  the 
law  into  his  own  hands  among  his  own 
people.  It  is  easier  nowadays  to  send 
for  the  rurales,  as  the  mounted  gen¬ 
darmerie  are  called.  They  deal  quickly 
and  quietly  with  malefactors. 

The  actual  management  of  the  estate 
is  left  to  the  administrador,  as  he  is 
called.  In  him  are  combined  the  duties 
of  both  agent  and  bailiff,  and  his  posi¬ 
tion  is  one  of  great  authority,  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  importance.  He  is  usually 
an  imposing-looking  personage,  dressed 
in  a  black-and-gold  suit,  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  pair  of  silver  spurs  ;  is  always 
mounted  on  the  best  horses,  and  car¬ 
ries  a  long  nickel-plated  revolver  in  his 
belt.  When  he  goes  out  he  is  followed 
by  a  couple  of  grooms  armed  with  sword 
and  revolver  and  carrying  a  lasso. 

Feared  and  respected  by  all  under 
him,  ho  executes  his  responsible  charge 
with  intelligence  and  discretion,  and 
not  without  profit  to  himself.  His 
hospitality  is  proverbial,  and  ho  of 
course  places  the  resources  of  the  haci¬ 
enda  at  your  disposal,  often  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  word  ;  and  if  it  is  a  question 
of  obtaining  men  for  some  such  work 
as  railway  construction,  will  provide 
you  with  300  or  400  peons  at  a  day’s 
notice.  He  is,  of  course,  a  connoisseur 
of  mescal— vino  he  calls  it  ;  and  while 
explaining  the  merits  of  the  various 
vintages,  will  make  you  as  “  drunk  as 
a  lord”  if  you  give  him  the  chance. 


Every  one  rides  in  Mexico,  such  a 
thing  in  the  country  as  a  dogcart  or 
phaeton  apparently  being  unknown  ; 
but  when  the  haciendado  is  leaving  or 
arriving  at  his  home,  a  prehistoric- 
looking  vehicle,  bearing  an  ancestral 
affinity  to  a  dilapidated  four-wheeler, 
is  brought  out,  to  which  are  harnessed 
six,  eight,  or  even  ten  mules,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  roads  ;  an  embroid¬ 
ered  coacbman  mounts  the  box,  and 
away  rumbles  the  family  coach  to  the 
nearest  station  on  the  Mexican  Na¬ 
tional  Railway,  by  which  the  valley  is 
traversed  throughout  its  entire  length. 

A  visit  to  the  hacienda  while  the 
owner  is  at  home  is  a  delightful  experi¬ 
ence,  though  you  are  apt  to  wake  with 
a  heavy  head  the  next  day.  You  are 
asked  to  come  early,  of  course,  so  as  to 
see  all  there  is  to  be  seen  before  din¬ 
ner,  which  is  between  twelve  and  one 
o’clock.  Several  liqueur-glasses  of 
mescal  always  open  proceedings,  and 
then  after  visiting  the  distillery  and 
mills,  the  stables  and  the  farm,  you 
will  be  taken  into  the  garden  to  eat 
peaches  and  mangoes  in  the  cool  shade 
of  gigantic  ilexes,  qnench  your  thirst 
with  a  mild  absinthe,  and  smoke  cigar¬ 
ettes  till  dinner-time,  deftly  rolled  for 
you  by  the  sefiora  herself  or  her  pretty 
daughters. 

The  house  is  a  large  rambling  struc¬ 
ture  of  two  Storys,  often  built  in  the 
form  of  a  quadrangle,  with  an  impos¬ 
ing  entrance.  Corridors  run  all  round 
the  patio,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
fountain  and  a  few  palm-trees,  and  in 
an  upper  corridor  a  long  table  is  laid, 
where  the  family  and  the  entire  staff 
to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  sit 
down  together.  Host,  hostess,  and 
guests  at  one  end,  the  administrador 
at  the  other,  in  the  intervening  space 
being  seated  the  numerous  clerks, 
bailiffs,  and  overseers..  All  drink  water 
in  porous  pipkins  of  rough  red  ware, 
ornamented  with  quaint  designs  in 
blue-and-white  mosaic  ;  but  ”  above 
the  salt”  there  will  be  a  good  natural 
burgundy  made  from  the  vineyard, 
white  wine,  and  champagne. 

Servants,  both  male  and  female,  wait 
at  table  with  noiseless  footsteps,  com¬ 
ing  and  going  softly  with  their  naked 
feet. 

Certain  dishes  invariably  appear  at  a 
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Mexican  dinner — namely,  soup,  eggs  in 
some  form  or  another,  and  rice,  dry 
and  pink,  cooked  with  tomatoes.  The 
rest  of  the  menu  is  much  like  dinner 
anywhere  else.  Wil  h  the  coffee — and 
such  coffee  ! — comes  crime  de  cacao,  a 
delicious  liqueur  tasting  of  chocolate, 
and  a  box  of  enormous  cigars,  with 
which,  on  rising  from  the  table,  the 
host  with  profuse  hospitality  insists  on 
filling  your  pockets.  The  dependents 
now  vanish  in  all  directions  to  their 
different  avocations,  and  you  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  one  of  the  brown-eyed 
maids,  who  ministers  to  your  wants,  to 
a  room  provided  for  the  customary 
siesta. 

And  here,  lying  in  a  luxurious  ham- 
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mock,  after  a  short  but  profound  sleep 
in  the  stillness  of  the  hot  hours,  one 
can  reflect  at  leisure  on  the  many  de¬ 
lights  of  hacienda  life,  with  its  mani¬ 
fold  interests,  its  attractive  and  reli¬ 
able  people,  its  well-ordered  feudalism, 
and  its  certain  results  in  material  gain  ; 
and  one  is  surprised  to  find  that,  even 
in  these  turbulent  times  of  “  liberty 
and  advancement,”  there  still  exists 
the  sunny  land  philosophers  have 
dreamed  of,  where  agricultural  indus¬ 
tries  may  be  pursued  with  profit,  where 
the  “  laboring  man  and  the  wayfarer” 
are  contented  and  happy,  and  the  vision 
of  Arcadia  may  be  realized. — Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine. 
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One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
this  time  of  specialization,  town-life, 
and  highly  wrought  nervous  organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  growing  inability  to  sleep. 
The  development  of  insomnia  is  a  fatal 
drawback  to  the  many  gains  which 
modern  life  has  brought  us.  The 
thinker  whose  brain  is  seething  all  day 
long  with  ideas,  and  whose  nights  are 
apt  to  be  filled  with  restless  horrors, 
looks  with  envy  on  the  strong,  healthy 
laborer  who  can  fall  asleej)  on  a  door¬ 
step  in  a  crowded  street  in  the  full 
blaze  of  mid-day.  He  would  at  times 
give  all  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired, 
all  the  ideas  which  exalt  his  intellect, 
for  the  power  to  drop  asleep  at  will, 
and  so  secure  that  repair  of  tissue,  that 
sense  of  refreshment,  which  only  deep 
and  quiet  sleep  can  bring.  We  doubt 
if  any  misery  which  man  is  called  on 
to  undergo  is,  on  the  whole,  worse  than 
that  of  persistent  insomnia.  The 
sleeper  can  at  least  forget  the  misery 
of  the  day  in  the  calm  slumber  or,  as 
soTnetimes  happens,  the  brilliant  and 
happy  dreams  of  the  night.  But  the 
sleepless  man  looks  forward  with  vague 
dread  to  nightfall.  He  knows  that  it 
will  bring  to  him  no  repose,  no  steep¬ 
ing  of  the  senses  in  oblivion.  He 
thinks  about  what  he  must  do  to  court 
sleep,  and  his  very  efforts  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  repel  the  visitant  he  desires.  He 
sits  up  reading,  thinking  that  he  will 


tire  his  brain  out,  but  he  grows  more 
and  more  excited,  more  full  of  the 
spirit  of  intellectual  attention,  which 
is  fatal  to  sleep.  He  |)uts  the  light 
out,  determined  to  forget  the  world, 
when  some  worrying  problem,  some 
tormenting  memory  which  in  the  light 
of  day  would  vanish  to  a  pin’s  point, 
assumes  vast  and  dread  proportions, 
hovers  over  him,  causes  his  head  to 
burn  as  with  fever,  while  his  feet  grow 
correspondingly  cold,  and  he  tosses 
from  side  to  side  until  the  dawn  steals 
faintly  into  the  room,  when,  perchance, 
the  victim  sinks  into  a  brief  and  unre¬ 
freshing  sleep  of  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
then  rises,  yawning,  dull,  and  miser¬ 
able,  to  face  the  trials  of  another  day, 
and  to  apprehend  the  long  agonies  of 
another  wretched  night.  Of  course, 
there  come  occasional  breaks,  for  no 
human  organism  could  stand  against 
absolute  sleeplessness  prolonged  for 
months  :  sheer  bodily  and  mental  ex¬ 
haustion  intervene  to  secure  that  which 
should  be  the  gift  of  Nature  to  all  her 
children.  But  it  is  a  source  of  fatal 
weakness  and  misery  to  know  that 
only  once  in  a  while  one  will  be  able  to 
sleep.  The  mind  loses  its  fine  edge, 
the  temper  breaks  out  in  alarming 
forms,  periods  of  deep  dejiression  being 
followed  by  parox\snis  of  anger,  the 
moral  nature  is  partly  undermined,  the 
giasshopper  becomes  a  burden,  desiie 
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fails,  and  even  thoughts  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion  may  come  to  the  best  and  wisest 
men.  As  the  growth  of  insomnia  in 
our  crowded,  noisy,  nervous  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  an  undoubted  fact,  we  can 
scarcely  help  entertaining  some  appre¬ 
hension  for  the  future  unless  this  fatal 
phenomenon  can  be  dealt  with,  unless 
the  spectre  can  be  laid. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  study  of 
tlie  phenomena  of  sleep  contained  in 
the  latest  volume  of  the  “  Contempo¬ 
rary  Science  Series,”  written  by  Ma¬ 
dame  Marie  de  Manaccine,  of  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  (“  Sleep  ;  its  Physiology, 
Pathology,  Hygiene,  and  Psychology.” 
London  :  Walter  Scott).  We  suppose 
it  is  an  unhappy  sign  that  such  a  work 
should  be  needed,  for  it  means  that 
the  analysis  of  our  own  misery  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  many  readers.  Just  as  we 
wake  from  innocence  to  a  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  and  then  prolie  our 
moral  nature  to  discover  a  balm  for  the 
wound  evil  has  made,  so  we  fall  from 
health,  with  its  normal  and  refreshing 
sleep,  to  a  condition  of  nervous  dis¬ 
order  and  lack  of  sleep,  and  we  then 
take  note  of  our  symptoms  with  a  view 
to  discover  how  we  may  regain  the  lost 
paradise.  The  author,  perhaps,  scarce¬ 
ly  recognizes  to  what  a  degree  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  insomnia  is,  in  our  modern 
cities,  at  the  mercy  of  others.  For 
while  insomnia  lias  many  causes,  it  is 
always  kept  alive  by  noise,  and  in  cities 
like  London  and  Paris  noise  is  always 
going  on  day  and  night.  Neighbors, 
too,  are  frequently  thoughtless,  and  so 
add  to  the  almost  inevitable  street 
noises  tortures  of  their  own.  To  be¬ 
gin  playing  the  piano  at  11  o’clock  in 
a  semi-detached  London  house,  with 
its  thin  walls,  is  really  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  compared  with  which  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  barbarians  seem  almost  merci¬ 
ful.  The  person's  who  come  home  late 
rarely  consider  the  just  rights  of  those 
who  go  to  bed  early  and  who  need  that 
deep  sleep  which  Madame  de  Mana- 
ceine  declares  generally  sets  in  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  night.  Cats,  we 
suppose,  ^oill  stray  abroad  at  night  and 
make  music  on  the  roof  or  on  broken 
walls.  But  the  keeper  of  noisy  dogs 
who  bay  at  the  moon,  and  the  piano- 
organist  with  his  fiendish  instrument 
and  his  exasperating  patron  who  fiings 


down  coppers  in  response  to  the  grind¬ 
ing  of  tunes,  have  much  to  answer  for, 
and  neither  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  a 
properly  ordered  society.  We  must 
rely,  in  fact,  for  a  better  chance  to  the 
sleepless,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  growth 
of  a  social  feeling  which  will  never 
willingly  inflict  misery  on  other  peo¬ 
ple.  Only  by  such  a  growth,  rein¬ 
forced  by  law  where  social  feeling  fails, 
can  the  crowded  life  of  modern  cities 
be  made  tolerable.  Xo  doubt  people 
are  adapting  themselves  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  city  life,  or  else  they  are  dying 
out  because  they  cannot  so  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  a  hated  environment.  But  it 
is  not  well  that  the  adaptation  should 
be  complete,  or  man  will  lose  touch 
with  the  more  beautiful  manifestations 
of  Nature,  and  be  content  with  what 
is  noisy,  vulgar,  and  health-destroy¬ 
ing.  An  absolute  city  civilization 
without  any  great  reserve  of  natural 
persons  would  speedily  perish. 

But,  apart  from  the  one  great  curse 
of  city  life  with  its  injurious  effect  on 
delicate  nervous  organizations,  there 
are  other  causes  of  sleeplessness  within 
the  control,  to  some  degree,  of  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  insomnia.  It  was  at  one  time 
supposed  that  in  sleep  the  brain  was 
riclily  charged  with  blood.  How  that 
supposition  can  ever  have  arisen  we 
confess  we  do  not  understand,  but  we 
assume  that  the  theory  was  that  a  kind 
of  paralysis  overtook  those  who  were 
wrapped  in  sleep.  This  is  now  con¬ 
fessed  to  be  an  error.  Sleep  ensues 
when  the  brain  is  largely  denuded  of 
blood,  when  cerebral  anaemia  is  estab¬ 
lished.  To  partly  empty  the  brain  of 
its  blood-supply,  to  keep  the  head  cool, 
the  body  sufficiently  warm,  and  to  send 
the  blood  rather  to  the  lower  extremi¬ 
ties — this  is  the  physical  problem  of 
the  sleepless.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  during  sleep  a  great  number  of 
the  bodily  functions  continue  quite 
normally  without  interfering  with  sleep 
itself,  and  therefore  sleep  is  not  so  like 
death  as  some  of  the  poets  have  imag¬ 
ined.  Man  asleep  is  not  so  profoundly 
different  from  man  awake  ;  the  two 
chief  points  of  difference,  however, 
being  these  :  a  greater  indrawing  of 
oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  a  complete  vaso-motor  rest. 
The  bedroom  and  the  stale  of  the  occu- 
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pant  (assuming  the  absence  of  external 
noise)  are  the  chief  factors  in  the  ])rob- 
lem.  The  sleeping  room  should  be 
airj?  and  cool,  never,  for  adult  persons, 
reaching  a  higher  temperature  than 
00°,  though  young  children  need  great¬ 
er  warmth.  The  head  should  never  be 
under  the  sheets,  but  exposed  and  cool. 
The  feet  should  be  kept  warm  by  a  lit¬ 
tle  extra  clothing  at  the  foot.  With  a 
heavy  sleeper  there  should  be  no  thick 
curtains,  but  with  a  light  sleeper  cur¬ 
tains  are  essential,  as  sunlight  plays 
upon  the  optic  nerve  and  rouses  that 
attention  which  it  is  the  one  object  of 
the  sleeper  to  keep  in  suspended  ani¬ 
mation.  The  bed  should  never  be  be¬ 
tween  fireplace  and  door  or  it  catches 
the  draughts,  and  it  is  more  dangerous 
and  more  easy  to  contract  a  chill  in 
bed  than  in  the  daytime,  the  specially 
chilly  period  being  about  3  a.m.  So 
far  as  the  sleeper  is  concerned,  what 
should  be  his  condition  ?  If  he  is  a 
good  sleeper  he  has  no  problem  to  con¬ 
sider,  though  Madame  de  Manaceine  is 
of  opinion  that  too  much  sleep  is  fully 
as  bad  as  too  little  ;  and  she  gives 
hints  to  the  very  sleepy  as  to  the  way 
in  which  they  may  rouse  themselves. 
She  even  defends  angry  feelings  as 
being  sometimes  the  only  means  by 
•w'hich  a  heavy,  lethargic  person  can  be 
aroused  fiom  his  stertorous  slumbers 
or  prevented  from  falling  asleep  when 
he  should  be  wide  awake.  We  confess 
to  having  little  sympathy  with  people 
who  can  sleep  all  day  long,  though 
doubtless,  as  the  undergraduate  said, 
they  too  are  God’s  creatures.  On  the 
whole,  immense  lethargy  is  connected 
with  a  rather  low  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment,  often  aided  by  foolish  parents 
who  allow  their  children  to  sleep  longer 
than  is  good  for  them.  As  town  life 
extends  and  intellect  is  aroused,  the 
problem  will  be  more  and  more  that  of 
too  little,  not  of  too  much,  sleep.  Per¬ 
fect,  or  nearly  perfect,  health  is  of 
course  the  first  condition  of  sound 
sleep.  But  scarcely  any  one  is  quite 
healthy,  and  so  we  must  aid  the  sleep¬ 
less  to  acquire  that  which  is  lacking. 
The  one  great  thing  to  do  is  to  fatigue 
the  attention  ;  not  only  to  tire  out  the 
body,  but  to  fatigue  the  aciive  mind, 
to  quiet  the  vaso- motor  centre  and  so 
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drive  the  congested  blood  from  the 
brain.  Quiet  and  regular  habits,  a 
certain  monotony  of  light  evening  oc¬ 
cupation,  will  tend  in  this  direction  ; 
while  a  great  variety  of  evening  en¬ 
gagements  is  generally  fatal  to  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  insomnia.  It  is  unwise  to  go 
to  bed  on  either  an  empty  or  a  very 
full  stomach  ;  a  slight  meal  before  rest 
is  the  wise  course.  A  hot  bath  the  last 
thing,  taken  under  the  following  con¬ 
ditions,  is  perhaps  the  very  best  aid  to 
sleep:  “As  recommended  by  Eccles 
and  others,  the  bath  should  be  taken 
in  a  room  with  a  temperature  of  65°  to 
70°  Fahr.  The  patient  should  stand 
with  his  head  over  the  edge  of  the  tub, 
douching  head  and  face  with  water  at 
100°.  The  cooling  of  the  body  by  the 
air  and  the  hot  sponging  of  the  head 
first  send  blood  to  the  brain,  dilating 
its  vessels.  Then  the  entire  body,  ex¬ 
cept  the  head,  is  immersed  in  a  bath 
at  98°,  rapidly  raised  to  105°  or  110°  ; 
in  a  few  minutes  the  bath  is  left,  and 
the  body  wrapped  in  blankets,  which 
absorb  the  moisture,  iind  with  the  least 
possible  exertion  the  patient  gets  into 
his  night  clothes,  and  to  bed,  with  a 
warm  bottle  to  his  feet,  and  perhaps  a 
little  warm  liquid  food.”  There  is  no 
better  means  than  this  for  meeting  the 
untold  ills  of  insomnia,  but  the  writer 
has  also  found  the  good  old  proverb  of 
walking  a  mile  after  the  last  meal  use¬ 
ful.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  late 
London  dinner-party  meets  with  abso¬ 
lute  condemnation.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  glad  to  find  the  author 
very  reasonable  about  sending  children 
to  bed  very  early  and  about  early  rising. 
Not  a  little  harm  has  been  done  to 
mankind  by  forcing  children  to  bed  in 
broad  daylight,  and  in  routing  people 
out  of  their  warm  beds  to  face  the 
dank  chill  of  an  early  winter  morning. 
There  is  a  mean  between  these  applica¬ 
tions  of  old  “  saws”  and  the  case  of  a 
celebrated  French  mathematician  who, 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  spent 
twenty  hours  in  bed.  The  object  of 
sleep  is  to  restore  nervous  tissue  ;  as 
much  sleep  as  is  needful  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  is  both  good  and  necessary,  but 
more  is  purely  mischievous.  The  prob¬ 
lem,  the  difficult  problem,  of  modern 
life  is  to  secure  enough. — Spectator. 
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THE  HUMOROUS  SIDE  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

BY  STEWART  F.  L.  BERNAYS. 


There  are  many  views  which  may 
be  taken  of  the  average  parson’s  life. 
Some  look  upon  it  as  the  life  of  the 
idle  drone  of  society,  though  that  is 
becoming  at  last  a  somewhat  exploded 
idea.  Still,  only  a  short  time  ago  a 
man  said  to  me,  “I  give  every  one 
leave,  who  asks,  to  fish  in  my  stream, 
except  a  parson,  for  while  most  can 
only  fish  one  day  in  seven,  there  is  only 
one  day  in  the  week  when  the  parson 
won’t  fish.”  Others,  again,  regard 
the  clergyman’s  life  as  practically  8[)ent 
in  the  production  of  discourses  more 
or  less  uninteresting,  to  which  they  are 
condemned  to  listen  once  a  week.  That 
reminds  me  of  the  shrewd  criticism 
passed  by  an  old  woman  on  the  first 
sermon  preached  by  a  fellow  curate. 
He  was  very  young  both  in  looks  and 
ways.  “  It  were  a  beautiful  sermon,” 
she  said,  “  but,  lor’,  what  a  deal  ’e’s 
got  to  learn  of  life  fust  of  all !”  None 
perhaps  quite  realize  that  the  curate  in 
a  town  parish  sees  more  of  life,  em¬ 
phatically  so  called,  than  any  one  else, 
doctors  only  excepted.  jMen  talk  glib¬ 
ly  of  the  submerged  tenth,  and  pro¬ 
pound  in  solemn  magazine  articles  the 
particular  panacea  which  has  caught 
their  fancy  ;  but  none  know  the  full 
extent  of  the  problem  except  those 
whose  work,  day  after  day,  brings  them 
face  to  face  with  it. 

But  it  is  the  humorous  side  of  the 
parson’s  life  which  the  writer  w'ants  to 
bring  before  his  readers.  A  man  misses 
much  who  has  no  sense  of  humor.  For 
in  life  tragedy  and  comedy  go  often 
hand  in  hand.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  to  those  who  see,  as  the 
clergy  do,  much  of  the  tragic  side  of 
life.  I  was  visiting  a  house  the  other 
day  in  which  a  man  was  dying  from 
some  dreadful  form  of  paralysis.  The 
wife,  who  was  in  great  distress,  told 
me  with  many  tears  of  the  means  she 
had  adopted  to  rouse  her  husband  when 
he  had  been  first  struck  down.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  man  was  “  won’erful 
fond  of  ’is  pigs  indeed,  it  was  in  the 
pigstye  that  he  was  “  fust  took.”  “  So 
I  sez  to  my  boy,  ‘  John,’  says  I,  ‘  we 


must  kill  that  there  fat  sow,  and  we’ll 
bring  her  in  and  see  as  whether  the 
master  ’ll  take  ony  notice  on  it.’  ” 
The  animal  was  accordingly  sacrificed, 
and  its  white  carcase  was  brought  in 
and  hung  up  on  a  rafter  in  the  room. 
“  Did  it  rouse  him?”  I  asked.  “  No,” 
she  sobbed  ;  ‘‘  ’e  looked  at  it  as  inno¬ 
cent  loike  as  a  child,  so  I  sez  to  my  son, 
‘  Tak’  it  awa’,  John,  I  knows  now  as 
’ow  the  ould  mon  ’ll  never  tak’  up 
again.’  That  there,”  she  added,  point¬ 
ing  to  some  fine  bacon  which  adorned 
the  ceiling,  ”  is  part  of  the  very  same 
pig,  but  ’e  ’ll  niver  know  the  taste  o’ 
bacon  fat  agin.” 

At  first  scenes  like  this  are  rather 
trying  to  the  risible  faculties  of  the 
listener,  but  it  is  wonderful  how,  after 
a  time,  one  can  hear  the  most  absurd 
things  said  and  witness  the  most  ridicu¬ 
lous  situations  without  allowing  a  smile 
to  cross  the  face.  I  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  having  these  powers  tested  to  the 
utmost  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  mar¬ 
riage  that  1  ever  performed.  The  bride¬ 
groom,  who  was  a  dock  laborer,  was 
unable  to  get  the  ring  over  the  some¬ 
what  enlarged  knuckle  of  his  bride’s 
finger.  For  some  moments  I  watched 
his  efforts  in  silence,  and  then  suggest¬ 
ed  it  would  serve  the  same  pur|)ose  if 
he  held  the  ring  at  the  spot  which  it 
had  reached  and  repeated  the  necessary 
words  after  me.  But  this  did  not  suit 
his  sense  of  jrropriety.  So  with  in¬ 
imitable  sang  froid  he  put  the  lady’s 
finger  in  his  mouth  and  licked  it  all 
over.  Complete  success  attended  this 
plan,  and  the  ring  slipped  easily  to  its 
place  ;  but  the  scene,  with  the  perfect 
gravity  which  characterized  it,  was  a 
sore  trial  to  a  novice. 

Marriages  are  of  course  a  fruitful 
occasion  of  funny  incidents,  but  not  a 
few  of  them  are  equally  depressing. 
The  absolutely  thoughtless  way  in 
which  young  people  will  enter  into 
matrimony  is  astounding.  Often  the 
bridegroom,  aged  nineteen,  will  say  in 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  his  trade, 
“  Oh,  I  do  an  odd  job  when  I  can  pick 
’em  up” — a  cheerful  prospect  of  hope- 
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less  poverty,  with  the  probability  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  nhildren  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  The  levity  of  the  wedding  party, 
and  often  of  the  two  principal  actors 
in  the  scene,  is  a  melancholy  fact. 
Not  infrequently  I  have  had  to  refuse 
to  go  on  with  the  service  till  better  be¬ 
havior  has  been  obtained.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  the  giggling  is  often  the 
result  of  nervousness,  and  one  word  of 
warning  is  sufficient.  I  well  remember 
one  wedding  which  illustrates  the — at 
times — peculiar  reasons  for  entering 
into  matrimony.  I  had  just  united  a 
middle-aged  sailor  with  a  lady  who  had 
certainly  passed  the  first  blush  of 
youth.  On  returning  to  the  vestry, 
the  bridegroom  exclaimed,  “  Well,  sir, 
she’s  got  me  at  last ;  she’s  met  my  ship 
every  time  as  she’s  come  into  port,  for 
seven  years  and  more,  and  I  would  na 
’ave  ’er.  But  she’s  got  me  at  last,  and 
I  ’ope  she’s  ’appy” — a  novel  but  scarce¬ 
ly  gallant  greeting  to  a  bride.  They 
had  also  come  to  church  with  only  one 
witness,  and  we  had  to  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency  from  the  street  s.  When  remon¬ 
strated  with,  the  bridegroom  said  his 
mate  had  been  coming,  “  but  ’e  were 
that  drunk  ’e  could  na  stand.’  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  nine  in  the  morning  was  a 
little  early  for  being  in  that  condition, 
whereupon  he  clenched  the  matter  by 
saying,  “  You  see,  sir,  us  sailors,  we 
don’t  think  no  time  the  wrong  time  to 
be  drunk  at.”  That  was  altogether  a 
cheerful  w'edding. 

One  of  the  most  trying  times  in  the 
year  during  my  first  curacy  used  to  be 
the  fortnight’s  funeral  duty  at  the  large 
cemetery,  which  served  for  a  district 
containing  500,000  inhabitants.  Tnis 
occurred  twice  in  the  year,  and  while  it 
lasted  involved  an  attendance  twice  a 
day,  and  more  often  if  there  happened 
to  be  “  private”  funerals.  This  fell  to 
my  lot  during  the  influenza  scourge  of 
1891-92,  and  I  remember  one  occasion 
on  which  there  were  eleven  bodies  in 
the  chapel  at  the  same  time.  The 
most  depressing  circumstance,  i)erhaj>s. 
was  the  fact  that  the  clergyman  could 
not  know  anything  about  those  being 
buried  unless  the  funeral  happened  to 
be  from  his  particular  parish.  What 
mockery  the  words  sometimes  seemed, 
‘‘  our  dear  sister”  or  “  our  dear  broth¬ 
er  !”  And  yet  there  seemed  no  other 


plan  to  be  adopted  in  a  district  so  vast 
as  the  one  in  case.  At  times  the  be¬ 
havior  on  these  occasions  was  very  try¬ 
ing,  the  friends  occasionally  attending 
more  or  less  drunk.  My  fellow  curate, 
who  had  to  take  some  funerals  one 
Easter  morning,  told  me  that  the 
mourners  actually  passed  round  the 
w'hisky-bottle  during  the  service  in  the 
chapel.  The  complete  callousness  of 
the  cleik  can  be  well  understood  when 
it  is  realized  that  he  has  to  be  present 
at  every  funeral  from  one  end  of  the 
week  to  the  other.  He  comes  to  look 
at  it  from  a  purely  professional  point 
of  view.  I  remember  his  saying  one 
day,  when  I  happened  to  remark  on  the 
number  of  burials,  that  it  was  quite 
providential,  as  he  had  long  wanted 
some  extra  earth  for  banking  up  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  cemetery.  One  had 
certainly  never  looked  at  death  in  that 
liglit  before.  I  shall  never  forget  an 
extraordinary  remark  he  once  made  to 
my  vicar  about  the  size  of  the  burial 
ground.  It  was  a  vast  place,  and  al¬ 
ready  something  like  50,000  are  buried 
there.  “  Ay,”  he  said,  “  I  often  thinks 
to  myself,  at  the  Besurrection,  when 
all  those  folks  gets  up,  what  a  ’um  there 
’ll  be.”  Certainly  a  realistic,  if  some¬ 
what  material,  view  of  the  Last  Day. 
This  materialistic  idea  about  death  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  story  of  the  sexton  in 
the  parish  where  my  father  was  rector. 
In  the  churchyard  stands  a  mausoleum, 
erected  by  a  wealthy  family  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  more  remarkable  for  its  mag¬ 
nificence  than  its  beauty.  However, 
Brown  was  very  proud  of  this  build¬ 
ing,  and  in  showing  it  to  visitors  he 
used  to  explain  its  pur[)Ose  with  the 
following  comment  :  ‘‘  You  see,  sir,  a 
gen’leman  like  Mr.  D.  wouldn’t  like  to 
see  ’isself  put  under  the  ground.” 

The  extravagant  waste  of  money  at 
funerals  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  is 
very  common  among  the  poor.  1  once 
remonstrated  with  a  woman,  whom  we 
had  been  helping  all  through  her  hus¬ 
band’s  illness,  on  the  money  she  was 
spending  over  his  funeral.  Her  answer 
was  curious  :  “  My  ’usband  was  alius 
a  poor  man,  but  1  thinks  to  myself  : 
My  man,  you  shall  ’ave  one  ride  in  a 
carriage  and  pair  of  ’osses,  any’ow.” 
So  she  had  hired  hearse,  horses,  plumes, 
and  all  the  hideous  tiajtpings  of  woe. 
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But  enough  of  funerals.  The  curi¬ 
ous  expressions,  which  one  so  often 
hears  used,  are  full  of  humor,  and  help 
to  relieve  the  at  times  depressing  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work.  The  half-educated 
are  very  fond  of  using  big  words,  and 
this  leads  to  some  very  odd  phrases.  I 
once  asked  a  man  how  his  mother  got 
her  living.  He  replied,  “  She  goes 
about,  sir,  attending  encroachments.” 
In  reality  she  was  a  second  Mrs.  Gamp. 
The  men  who  were  members  of  a  club 
which  was  under  my  management  often 
used  to  apologize  if  they  had  not  had 
time  to  make  a  change  of  clothes  before 
they  came,  “  You’il  excuse  us,  sir, 
being  in  our  disabills.”  How  they  had 
originally  heard  the  phrase  “  en  desha¬ 
bille”  1  never  could  discover.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  use  of  long  words,  I 
shall  always  remember  a  very  funny 
ditlieulty  in  which  I  was  placed  soon 
after  I  took  Orders.  It  was  my  special 
duty  to  look  after  the  mission  room, 
where  services  were  held  twice  a  week. 
The  arrangements  were  carried  out  by 
the  men  who  attended  the  club  just 
meniioned.  Soon  after  my  arrival  the 
secielary  called  me  aside,  and  in  a 
somewhat  mysterious  way  asked  me, 
“  What,  sir,  shall  we  do  ’bout  them 
Johnny  Tors?”  Here  was  a  puzzler. 
I  had  never  come  across  the  sfiecies  be¬ 
fore,  but  not  wishing  to  display  my 
ignorance  I  thought  it  best  to  say  that 
I  did  not  like  to  move  in  the  matter 
without  first  consulting  rny  vicar. 
This  1  accordingly  did,  and  eventually 
discovered  that  my  predecessor  had 
given  to  those  who  opened  thedoor  and 
showed  people  to  their  seats,  etc.,  the 
rather  pretentious  name  of  janitors.  A 
woman  once  iraid  a  vei’y  doubtful  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  vicar’s  daughter,  who 
used  to  visit  her.  “  I  can’t  tell  you 
what  she’s  done  for  me  and  my  chil¬ 
dren,”  she  said  to  me  ;  “  she’s  been  a 
reg’lar  fallen  angel  to  me,  she  ’as.” 
Here,  too,  is  a  good  example  of  a  ”  port¬ 
manteau”  word.  I  was  sent  to  pacify 
an  angry  mother,  who  declared  that 
her  boy  had  been  caned  at  school  for 
only  a  “  trivolous”  offence,  a  strange 
mixture  of  frivolous  and  trivial.  The 
words  of  betrothal  in  the  marriage  ser¬ 
vice  are  a  severe  trial  to  the  poor,  and 
many  ai-e  the  renderings  given  of  the 
well-known  words.  Not  infrequently 


the  bride  or  bridegroom  says  “  till 
death  us  depart,”  words  which  curi¬ 
ously  enough  occur  in  the  First  Prayer- 
book.  Is  it,  I  wonder,  a  reminiscence 
of  an  old  English  phrase  or  merely  a 
coincidence?  ”  And  thereto,”  I  once 
heard  an  excited  bridegroom  exclaim, 
“  I  plank  thee  niy  truth,”  as  if  it  was 
his  ‘‘  bottom  dollar.” 

Of  course,  it  is  au  old  story  that  Mr. 
So-and-so  is  suffering  from  the  “  brown 
kitis.”  Only  the  other  day  I  was  visit¬ 
ing  an  old  woman  who  had  been  a  suf¬ 
ferer  from  this  for  years.  She  told  me 
”  the  doctor  says  it’s  some  new  kind  of 
brown  kitis,  but  I  don’t  rightly  mind 
the  name.”  Being  pressed  further  on 
the  matter,  she  replied,  ”  Any’ow,  ’e 
said  as  ’ow  it  was  a  sort  of  brown  kitis 
as  you  didn’t  get  shut  on  in  this  life.” 
‘‘Did  he  call  it  chronic  bronchitis?” 
I  mildly  suggesled.  “  Ay,  that  were 
the  wery  word  ’e  did  say,”  and  the  old 
lady  seemed  quite  pleased  to  have  got 
it  right  at  last. 

With  regard  to  the  visiting  of  the 
sick,  1  remember  my  father  telling  a 
story  of  an  old  woman  he  was  called  to 
visit  on  her  death-bed.  It  was  before 
the  dajs  of  school  boards.  The  dying 
woman  was  very  anxious  for  one  par¬ 
ticular  chapter  to  be  read  to  her  from 
the  Bible.  ‘‘  What  is  it  you  want?” 
”  I  can’t  mind  it  all,”  she  replied, 
“  but  it  was  some’at  ’bout  roast  weal 
and  wery  comforting.”  It  was  a  happy 
guess  that  led  my  father  to  read  the 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  for  that 
was  what  the  old  woman  wanted  to 
hear  once  more.  There  is  something 
pathetic  in  the  incident  of  the  fatted 
calf  having  been  the  chief  point  to  be¬ 
come  lixed  in  her  mind  :  she  had  prob¬ 
ably  tasted  little  enough  of  that  or  any 
other  delicacy.  The  compliments  paid 
by  the  poor  are  often  put  in  a  very 
amusing  way.  I  remember  one  old 
lady  who  was  very  fond  of  the  rector, 
saying  to  me,  ‘‘  You  know,  sir,  us  likes 
the  rector,  ’is  ears  are  so  clean  !”  sure¬ 
ly  an  odd  reason  for  parochial  affec¬ 
tion.  Another  admirer  once  declared 
with  regard  to  the  whole  staff  of  clergy, 
“  You  are  all  so  plain”  (a  word  of  high 
commendation),  ‘‘  but  as  for  the  vicar, 
’e’s  beautiful  !”  The  greatest  compli¬ 
ment,  though  at  the  same  time  the  most 
curious  I  ever  heard,  was  paid  by  a 
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workingman  to  a  certain  bishop,  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  simple  kindliness.  “  Wliat 
I  likes  ’bout  the  bishop  is  Vs  not  a 
gen’leman,”  an  awful  satire  on  that 
much  abused  word. 

Despite  twenty-six  years  of  more  or 
less  compulsory  education  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  people  is  very  remarkable, 
scarcely  realized  except  by  those  who 
move  among  them.  In  the  canvassing 
book  of  a  candidate  for  a  certain  school 
board  was  seen  the  following  note,  writ¬ 
ten  against  several  names — “  gon  ded” 
— to  denote,  as  it  appears,  the  decease 
of  the  particular  voter.  The  candidate 
was  elected,  and  a  very  good  business 
member  he  proved,  but  in  a  discussion 
at  one  of  the  board  meetings  on  the 
subject  of  the  religious  syllabus,  he  rose 
to  object  to  the  absence  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  from  the  book  of  prayers  which 
was  under  consideration.  “  Our  Fa¬ 
ther,  etc.,”  he  read  out,  ‘  what  do  the 
children  know  about  etc.,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  ?” 

Ignorance  and  superstition,  of 
course,  always  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
superstition  is  by  no  means  dead.  A 
curious  instance  pf  this  is  to  be  found 
very  frequently  with  regard  to  bap¬ 
tism.  It  seems  to  be  a  common  belief 
that  baptisni  is  efticacious  in  strength¬ 
ening  sickly  children.  “  They  often 
says,”  a  woman  declared  to  me,  “  as 
’ow  they  get  on  a  deal  better  after 
being  christened.”  In  fact,  with  some 
it  is  sought  as  the  last  resource  to  save 
the  child’s  life.  But  the  grossest  form 
of  superstition  that  I  ever  met  with 
was  in  a  country  town  of  some  15,000 
inhabitants.  I  was  sent  for  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  occasion  to  see  if  1  could  do  any¬ 
thing  to  exorcise  a  witch  who  lived  next 
door  to  the  complainant.  At  night 
she  could  be  heard  holding  conveise 
with  the  devil  ;  and  “  often’s  the  time 
me  and  my  man  ’as  seen  the  lightning 
a-playing  round  ’er  winders.”  On  fur¬ 
ther  inquiry  I  found  that  the  old  lady 
“  next  door,”  who  was  undoubtedly 
rather  a  bad  lot,  was  also  in  the  habit 
of  taking  opium.  Under  its  inlluence 
she,  no  doubt,  swore  and  blasphemed, 
and  altogether  was  an  unpleasant  neigh¬ 
bor,  but  that  was  the  whole  extent  of 
the  witchcraft.  As  may  be  well  under¬ 
stood,  the  habit  of  opium-taking  is  a 
difficult  one  to  exorcise  !  Not  only 
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superstition  but  bigotry  and  prejudice 
often  accompany  ignorance  ;  but  it  was 
a  lady  in  fairly  well-to-do  circumstances 
who  once  asked  me  “  whether  I  thought 
there  was  any  hope  of  Homan  Catho¬ 
lics  finding  ultimate  salvation.”  A 
first-year  pupil  teacher,  who  apparent¬ 
ly  held  much  the  same  views,  was  found 
to  declare  that  the  religion  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  world  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
was  Catholic.  The  opposite  extreme 
presented  itself  in  the  views  of  the 
teacher  of  a  certain  new  sect  which 
arose  in  the  parish.  One  point  of  his 
creed  was  a  strong  objection  to  the 
Anglican  view  of  baptism,  and  he  based 
his  faith,  or  want  of  faith,  on  the  fact 
that  “  Paul  didn’t  think  much  of  it.” 
This  was  rather  startling,  so  I  chal¬ 
lenged  the  statement,  whereupon  he 
replied,  ‘‘  At  any  rate,  he  thanked  God 
he  had  not  baptized  any  of  the  Corin¬ 
thians  save  Crispus  and  Gains” — a 
good  instance  of  the  result  of  wresting 
texts  from  their  contexts,  leading  to  a 
conclusion  which  certainly  would  have 
startled  St.  Paul. 

Of  course,  stories  of  children’s  an¬ 
swers  are  innumerable,  but  here  are  a 
few  genuine  ones  given  to  me.  I  was 
trying  to  explain  that  the  fifth  com¬ 
mandment  had  a  further  meaning  than 
merely  honor  for  father  and  mother. 
For  instance  :  “  What  would  you  do  if 
your  father  and  mother  were  dead  ?” 
Up  went  a  hand  at  once  :  “  Please, 
sir,  go  to  the  work’us. ”  “  What  did 

the  prodigal  son  go  away  from  his 
home  for?”  “  To  get  work,”  was  the 
prompt  reply.  By  the  way,  in  exfilain- 
ing  this  parable,  it  is  always  a  difficulty 
in  country  districts  to  make  the  chil¬ 
dren  understand  the  peculiar  disgrace 
of  the  man  ‘‘  being  sent  into  the  fields 
to  feed  swine.”  The  possession  of  a 
pig,  on  the  contrary,  is  looked  upon  as 
the  first  step  to  fortune.  In  the  poor 
districts  of  our  large  towns  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  natural  history  is  rather  re¬ 
markable  by  its  absence.  I  once  heard 
the  Government  inspector  ask  a  child 
what  was  the  difference  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
question  elicited  the  following  curious 
but  scarcely  exhaustive  definition  : 
“  Please,  sir,  taties  grows  on  trees  and 
cows  doesn’t.”  A  propos  of  this,  the 
following  story  would  scarcely  be  be- 
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lieved.  In  some  of  our  large  towns,  as 
is  well  known,  there  exists  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  taking  the  children  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  pay  a  small  sum  for 
a  week’s  holiday  in  the  country.  I 
had  something  to  do  with  this  society 
in  our  parish,  and  on  one  occasion  ac¬ 
companied  about  thirty  children  to 
their  “  country  homes.”  As  the  train 
steamed  out  of  the  tunnel  into  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  the  city,  the  greatest  excite¬ 
ment  prevailed  among  the  children  as 
to  which  were  the  “hedges.”  Great 
disappointment  was  expressed  at  the 
sight  of  the  “  taties,”  as  it  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  that  they  grow  on  trees. 
But  the  climax  was  reached  when  a 
flock  of  sheep  was  seen  in  a  distant 
field.  Some  said  they  were  little  pigs, 
while  others,  with  a  lofty  assumption 


of  superior  knowledge,  assured  the 
rest,  “  Them  be  cats,  of  course” — an 
almost  incredible  but  perfectly  true 
story. 

I  could  tell  not  a  few  tales  concern¬ 
ing  the  odd  people  I  have  met  in  the 
slums  of  a  dock  parish,  drawn  from  al¬ 
most  every  rank  of  society  ;  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  even  from 
the  most  secular  jmint  of  view  a  cu¬ 
rate’s  life  is  not  without  its  interest. 
Indeed,  what  can  be  more  absorbing  to 
a  man  than  the  study  of  his  fellow- 
men  ?  And  what  better  occupation 
than  the  attempt,  however  feebly  con¬ 
ceived  and  carried  out,  to  ameliorate 
their  condition  and  raise  them  out 
of  the  slough  of  despond  ? — Cornhill 
Magazine. 


ALAS  ! 


BY  C.  G.  K. 

When  time  was  young  and  skies  were  blue— 
The  clear,  bright  blue  of  early  spring — 

We  gathered  violets  wet  with  dew. 

And  heard  the  thrushes  sing. 


The  soft  wind  stirred  the  young  green  leaves, 
And  lightly  played  upon  our  hair  ; 

We  dreamed  the  dreams  that  fancy  weaves 
When  life  and  youth  are  fair. 


There  was  a  radiance  o’er  the  earth. 
And  all^the  face  of  Nature  smiled, 
So  happy  seemed  she  at  the  birth 

Of  the  year’s  sweetest  child. 


When  time  was  young  we  did  not  think 
That  fresh  green  leaves  could  withered  be 
We  looked  on  spring  as  but  a  link 
In  youth’s  eternity. 


But  skies  must  cloud,  and  anguish’d  tears — 
The  bitter  raindrops  of  the  heart — 

Will  fall  and  turn  our  hopes  to  fears. 

Ere  we  and  life  shall  part. 
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OUR  DOUBLE  SELVES. 

BY  ANDREW  WILSON. 

Readers  of  that  striking  romance  even  in  the  outposts  of  the  insane  cate- 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  liave  doubt-  gory  is  an  assertion  for  which  there  is 
less  been  fascinated  by  the  strange  re-  ample  proof  and  substantiation.  One 
cital,  as  tl)ey  have  been  charmed  by  may  indeed  say  so  much  while  admit- 
the  diction  of  the  novelist  who  con-  ting  the  obvious  difficulty  of  defining 
ceived  the  weird  and  uncanny  plot,  where  sanity  ends  and  where  insanity 
Biographers  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  begins.  A  typical  enough  case  oif 
tell  us  that  the  plot  of  the  story  came  double  consciousness  presents  us  with 
to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  dream  ;  but  I  a  man  who  really  lives  a  dual  existence, 
have  often  thought  that  the  dream  in  At  certain  stated  periods,  which  may 
question  must  have  been  a  reflex  of  a  occur  at  regular  intervals,  he  passes 
something  which  Stevenson  had  either  into  a  state  which  may  be  called  that 
read  about  or,  what  is  more  likely,  of  his  second  self.  This  is  the  abnor- 
heard  about  in  tbe  course  of  his  studies  mal  state,  so  called  in  contradistinction 
in  metaphysics  in  the  northern  Uni-  to  the  normal,  rational,  and  everyday 
versity  whereof  he  was  so  proud.  For  condition  that  rejrresents  his  true  per- 
that  there  are  Jekylls  and  Hydes  in  or-  sonality.  In  the  state  of  second  self 
dinary  life  is  a  plain  fact  of  science,  he  passes  a  given  period,  often  deter- 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  mined  as  to  its  duration  with  regular 
show  forth  the  details  of  certain  cases  exactitude.  His  behavior  is  entirely 
of  double  personality  such  as  may  well  altered,  lie  may,  as  the  Jekyll  or  nor- 
be  regarded  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  mal  self,  be  a  humane,  upright,  clean- 
novelist’s  conceptions  and  treatment,  ly,  and  respectable  person,  a  responsi- 
The  idea  that  every  man  has  his  Dop-  ble  citizen,  a  fond  father,  and  a  reli- 
pclganger.  or  “  double,”  is  familiar  able  friend.  In  his  Hyde  or  abnormal 
enough.  There  is  probably  truth  in  state,  he  may  be  a  dirty,  repulsive,  ini- 
t he  notion  that  other  personalities  sim-  moral  person,  lost  to  all  sense  of  de- 
ilar  to  our  own,  in  so  far  at  least  as  cency,  and  capable  of  committing 
looks  and  appearance  are  concerned,  almost  any  and  every  breach  of  be- 
exist  in  the  world.  But  we  do  not  re-  havior  whereof  the  law.  ordinary  or 
quire  to  pass  outside  the  single  body  to  moi’al,  may  take  cognizance.  Then, 
find  a  double  which,  however,  so  far  after  a  period  spent  in  the  Hyde  con- 
from  resembling  the  original  in  be-  dition,  he  wakes  up  to  resume  the 
havior  and  conduct,  ])resent8  mostly  a  Jekyll  side  of  his  life,  and  to  take  his 
very  striking  antithesis  and  contrast  to  place  in  society  once  again  as‘a  rational 
the  other  side  of  the  individual  char-  man.  It  is  not  implied  by  this  descrip- 
acter.  tion  of  things  that  every  case  of  double 

I  may  presume  that  in  the  investiga-  personality  must  of  necessity  exhibit 
tion  of  the  most  typical  cases  of  double  the  same  features.  On  the  contrary, 
personality  we  enter  the  domain  of  we  meet  with  many  variations  in  the 
pathology.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  behavior  and  conduct  which  mark  the 
exist  in  that  dim  and  ill-defined  bor-  state  of  second  self.  The  disturbance 
derland,  which,  separating  mental  of  life  may  be  by  no  means  so  excessive 
health  from  brain  disorder,  is  as  diffi-  as  that  I  have  indicated,  and  all  de¬ 
cult  of  determination  as  is  the  line  grees  of  difference  aie  to  be  recorded 
which  divides  “great  wit  from  mad-  in  the  amount  of  alteration  which  the 
ness.”  Many  ilUistrations  of  the  double  personality  may  undergo.  But  in  any 
life,  for  example,  fall  to  be  included  in  one  typical  case,  whatever  its  special 
the  category  of  epileptic  seizures,  or  at  features  may  be,  the  physician  equally 
least  are  found  to  be  associated  with  with  the  physiologist  may  find  rich 
that  particular  ailment ;  but  that,  in  material  for  observation  ;  while  those 
other  instances,  the  Jekylls  and  Hydes  among  us  whose  aims  are  scarcely  so 
of  science  are  scarcely  to  be  included  complex  as  those  of  the  metaphysician, 
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may  justifiably  feel  interested  in  the 
solution  which  science  may  be  prepared 
to  present  of  this  curious  problem  and 
quandary  of  human  existence. 

There  is  no  lack  of  material  for  build¬ 
ing  up  the  case  of  the  double  self. 
Here  is  a  typical  instance  taken  from 
the  records  of  an  American  asylum. 
The  patient  is  a  German,  aged  fifty-two 
years,  and  at  the  date  of  his  case  being 
reported  he  had  presented  himself  a 
second  time  for  admission  to  the  in¬ 
stitution.  Me  is  described  as  a  thick¬ 
set,  muscular  man.  His  toes  had  been 
frostbitten  and  had  been  amputated, 
while  most  of  his  fingers  were  disabled 
from  a  like  cause,  llis  medical  history 
was  one  of  epileptic  seizures,  and  he 
had  been  first  attacked  when  serving 
as  stoker  on  board  an  Atlantic  liner. 
There  was  a  clean  bill  of  health  as  re¬ 
gards  his  family  history.  No  symp¬ 
tom  of  insanity  or  of  other  nervous  ail¬ 
ment  could  be  traced  in  his  immediate 
ancestry.  His  epileptic  seizures  occur 
once  a  month,  but  occasionally  the  in¬ 
terval  between  them  is  of  six  weeks’ 
duration.  They  are  of  violent  nature, 
but  in  the  intervals  he  is  perfectly  free 
from  all  attacks  and  from  any  symp¬ 
toms  of  his  ailment.  When  he  recov¬ 
ers  from  his  first  seizure  he  is  described 
as  sullen  and  irritable  in  his  demeanor, 
and  as  the  seizures  of  any  one  period 
continue,  his  irritability  increases. 
Then  at  the  close  of  the  attack  he  de¬ 
velops  the  state  of  second  self,  the  time 
occupied  in  passing  from  the  normal 
to  the  abnormal  state  varying  from  two 
to  four  days.  In  his  second  state  he  is 
a. very  violent  person,  and  requiies  to 
be  watched  and  tended  with  great  care. 
His  countenance  undergoes  a  marked 
alteration,  and  becomes  fierce  and  un¬ 
pleasant.  tie  has  to  be  forcibly  fed  at 
first,  but  later  on  will  take  nourish¬ 
ment  of  his  own  accord.  Left  to  him¬ 
self,  he  may  be  fairly  quiet,  and  he 
sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just  in  so  far  as 
its  undisturbed  nature  is  concerned. 
The  second  self  dominates  him  for  a 
period  of  from  eight  to  ten  days.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  his  peisonality 
swings  back  to  his  first  self,  the  transi¬ 
tion  occupying  about  twenty-four 
hours,  although  it  is  recorded  that  oc¬ 
casionally  the  period  of  change  will  be 
delayed  somewhat  beyond  this  limit. 


In  his  normal  state  his  voice  is  at  first 
husky.  He  complains  of  sore  throat, 
and  presents  a  listless  or  abstracted  as¬ 
pect.  In  this  state  he  is  a  pleasant, 
quiet,  and  obliging  man,  who  makes 
himself  useful  in  discharging  many 
little  odd  jobs  and  duties  m  the  asy¬ 
lum.  Questioned  regarding  his  second 
state,  he  remembers  nothing  whatever 
that  happens  in  his  Hyde  condition. 
What  he  then  says  and  does  is  a  blank 
to  him  ;  but,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such 
cases,  he  can  recollect  perfectly  circum¬ 
stances  and  events  which  occurred  in 
his  normal  or  first  self  state. 

On  one  occasion  during  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  his  Hyde  phase  of  character, 
this  man  attempted  to  kill  his  wife  be¬ 
cause  she  was  desirous  that  he  should 
take  some  nourishment,  yet  in  his  first- 
self  state  he  is  an  affectionate  husband 
whoso  behavior  is  entirely  without 
blame.  AH  recollection  of  this  at¬ 
tempted  assault  was  absent,  and  this 
fact  raises  a  very  serious  legal  question, 
that  of  the  responsibility  for  crimes 
committed  by  persons  while  in  the 
state  of  second  self.  More  than  one 
judicial  murder  has  been  wrought  out 
on  an  unfortunate  whose  homicidal  ten¬ 
dencies  developed  themselves  in  the  ab¬ 
normal  period,  and  who,  to  the  legal 
mind,  naturally  enough  presented  in 
his  first-self  condition  the  aspect  of  an 
apparently  rational  and  respectable 
being.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
a  Bristol  case  which  occurred  within 
recent  years  illustrated  the  dii*e  result 
of  this  unfortunate  conflict  betwixt  law 
and  medicine,  wherein  the  scapegoat 
was  a  man  who  illustrated  the  phases 
of  dual  consciousness  under  discussion. 
There  is  also  recorded  a  Glasgow  case 
which  had  a  happier  termination,  and 
one  more  consistent  with  the  just  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law  in  conformity 
with  the  evidence  and  testimony  of  ex¬ 
pert  witnesses.  Here  a  man  killed  his 
child  under  the  delusion  that  a  wild 
beast  had  attacked  him.  He  was 
awoke  from  his  abnormal  state  by  the 
screams  of  his  wife,  and  was  horrified 
to  find  he  had  killed  the  child  of  whom 
he  was  passionately  fond.  This  man 
had  a  very  bad  family  history,  viewed 
from  the  mental  side,  and  was  subject 
to  fits  of  abstraction  or  somnambulism 
in  which  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of 
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his  own  personality,  and  of  which  he 
entertained  no  recollection.  The  ver¬ 
dict  at  his  trial  was  an  acquittal  on  the 
ground  of  what  was  practically  regard¬ 
ed  in  the  legal  sense  as  insanity.  It  is 
well  that  public  opinion  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  outlines  of  such  cases  at 
least,  if  only  that  the  course  of  justice 
may  be  influenced  aright  when  there 
appears  to  be  any  danger  of  a  judicial 
error  being  perpetrated.  Without  ac¬ 
quiescing  in  the  idea  of  that  species  of 
agitation  which  results  in  a  “  trial  by 
the  newspapers,”  one  may  nevertheless 
elect  to  believe  that  an  educated  public 
opinion  forms  no  mean  support  to  the 
contentions  of  science  when  such  con¬ 
tentions  and  opinions  are  apt  to  be 
lightly  set  aside  by  a  legal  fiat  which 
may  condemn  the  really  innocent  to 
the  fate  of  the  guilty. 

A  more  typical  instance  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  self  may  be  found  in  another  re¬ 
cital,  which  details  the  case  of  a  young 
man  who  had  developed  symptoms  of 
epilepsy  as  the  result  of  a  fall  which 
injured  his  brain.  He  gradually  devel¬ 
oped  a  singular  exhibition  of  the  state 
of  dual  consciousness  as  a  concomitant 
of  his  injury,  llis  periods  of  second 
self  were  marked  by  many  curious  and 
apparently  purposive  actions,  none  of 
which  were  remembered  when  he  woke 
up  into  his  normal  condition.  Thus 
on  one  occasion  he  seized  a  carriage  he 
found  standing  in  the  street  and  drove 
the  vehicle  to  his  father’s  grave.  There 
having  plucked  a  few  flowers,  he  re¬ 
turned  and  gave  them  to  his  mother. 
The  carriage  being  still  at  his  disposal 
so  to  speak,  his  mother  suggested  he 
should  take  it  to  its  owner,  whereupon 
he  drove  it  to  a  livery  stable  and  left 
it  in  his  own  name.  Shortly  after,  he 
resumed  his  normal  state  and  had  no 
recollection  of  his  carriage-driving 
freak  at  all.  Another  escapade  under¬ 
taken  in  his  Hyde  condition  had  a 
more  serious  result.  Ho  resumed  his 
normal  state  after  a  second-self  period 
and  found  himself  on  board  a  ship  at 
sea,  bound  for  London  from  New 
York.  On  inquiring  how  he  had  come 
to  be  serving  as  a  sailor,  he  was  told  he 
had  duly  engaged  himself  at  a  shipping 
office  in  the  city  just  mentioned  ;  but 
his  fellow-sailors,  noticing  that  he  was 
evidently  unaccustomed  to  a  seafaring 
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life,  had  excused  him  from  undertak¬ 
ing  the  more  perilous  parts  of  his 
duties,  such  as  going  aloft,  lie  had 
been  at  sea  for  some  days  before  he 
awoke  to  tlie  recognition  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  and,  as  before,  had  no 
recollection  in  his  first  self  of  the 
pranks  his  second  self  had  been  playing 
with  him. 

The  records  of  dual  personalities 
have  been  enriched  by  the  publication 
of  a  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
Lewis  C.  Bruce.  The  subject  here 
concerned  was  a  man  who  was  a  patient 
in  the  Derby  Borough  Asylum.  He 
exhibited  in  a  very  typical  fashion  the 
Jekyll  and  Hyde  phases  of  existence. 
Decidedly  insane,  this  man  neverthe¬ 
less  illustrated  two  entirely  separate 
personalities  which  themselves  showed 
distinct  variations  in  the  type  of  the 
insanity  presented.  In  the  one  person¬ 
ality  the  man  spoke  English  but  under¬ 
stood  Welsn,  the  latter  representing  his 
mother-tongue.  Here  he  was  right- 
handed — a  fact  of  importance  in  view 
of  certain  explanations  to  be  hereafter 
discussed — and  was  the  subject  of 
chronic  mania.  Accordingly  he  was 
found  restless,  destructive,  and  thiev¬ 
ish  ;  but  Dr.  Bruce  tells  us  that  he 
could  write  and  draw  pictures  of  ships, 
and  relate  incidents  of  his  past  life. 
This  English  stage,  despite  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  mania,  evidently  repre¬ 
sented  his  normal  or  first  self.  He 
recognized  his  doctors  and  attendants, 
and  had  a  recollection  of  events  which 
had  happened  in  previous  English 
stages.  He  had,  however,  no  remem¬ 
brance  of  anything  occurring  in  the 
condition  of  second  self,  which  was  ap¬ 
propriately  named  the  Welsh  stage. 
There  were  peculiarities  in  his  writing 
as  practised  by  his  English  self.  He 
wrote  from  left  to  right,  with  his  right 
hand,  but  could  also  write  with  his  left 
hand  when  he  wrote  backward  from 
right  to  left,  and  thus  illustrated  what 
is  called  “  mirror-writing,”  seeing 
that,  if  held  before  a  looking  glass,  the 
characters  appear  in  their  proper  order 
and  array.  His  senses  were  acute  and 
exhibited  nothing  out  of  the  common 
in  respect  of  their  exercise  and  powers. 

When  the  second  or  Welsh  self  be¬ 
came  manifested  in  this  man’s  history, 
the  type  of  insanity  changed  to  one  of 
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dementia,  by  which  term  is  practically 
meant  the  general  degeneration  of  the 
mental  faculties.  Now,  instead  of 
being  restless,  he  was  dull,  shy,  and 
suspicious.  He  d  d  not  recognize  the 
physicians  and  attendants.  He  could 
not  speak  or  understand  English,  but 
spoke  exclusively  in  Welsh.  Very 
notable  is  it  that  in  the  Welsh  stage  he 
was  left-handed.  When  he  wrote  he 
used  his  left  hand,  and  the  characters 
were  traced  from  left  to  right.  Once 
being  persuaded  to  use  his  right  hand 
when  in  the  second-self  stage,  he  wrote 
from  left  to  right,  but  his  capitals  were 
traced  backward.  His  senses  appeared 
to  be  unimpaired  as  before,  but  he  was 
unable  to  analyze  or  understand  the 
sensations  transmitted  to  his  brain  by 
his  sense  organs. 

This  case  is  specially  interesting,  be¬ 
cause,  as  we  shall  note  presently,  it 
opens  up  before  us  a  possible  vista  of 
explanatory  kind,  such  as  is  rarely  to 
be  seen  in  connection  with  instances  of 
dual  consciousness.  In  the  records  of 
medicine  and  physiology  numerous 
ortier  cases  are  reported  which  while 
they  may  vary  in  details  from  the  in¬ 
stances,  outlines  of  which  have  been 
given,  yet  repeat  in  their  essential  fea¬ 
tures  the  same  curious  departure  from 
the  normal  life.  The  case  of  Felida  X. 
may  be  briefly  noted  on  account  of  the 
somewhat  witlespread  interest  which  it 
has  excited  in  psychological  circles. 
To  the  carefully  compiled  observations 
of  Dr.  Azam,  of  Bordeaux,  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  this  very  typical  instance 
of  the  double  self.  Felida  was  first  ob¬ 
served  in  1858,  when  she  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age.  She  was  a  hys¬ 
terical  girl,  who  as  her  first  self  was  in¬ 
telligent  and  diligent,  but  aj>t  to  ex¬ 
hibit  a  taciturn  demeanor.  When  she 
was  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years 
of  age  she  experienced  occasional  pains 
in  the  head,  succeeded  by  a  tendency 
to  become  drowsy.  Then  followed  a 
sleep  of  some  ten  minutes’  duration, 
when  she  would  wake  up  in  her  second 
state.  The  second  self  persisted  at  this 
eriod  of  her  life  for  an  hour,  or  per- 
aps  two  ;  then  her  normal  or  first  self 
would  reappear.  The  second  self  of 
Felida  showed  a  marked  contrast  to 
her  first  state.  Gloomy  and  morose  in 
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the  latter,  she  was  bright,  quick,  and 
vivacious  in  the  former.  Bhe  sang 
over  her  sewing,  and  was  described  as 
of  a  restless  and  flighty  disposition. 
The  pains  she  suffered  from  in  her  nor¬ 
mal  state  were  absent  entirely  on  the 
second  self.  Her  memory  for  all  the 
events  of  her  past  life  was  active  in  hir 
normal  condition,  and  she  then  recol¬ 
lected  perfectly  all  that  had  occurred 
in  any  of  her  first  phases  ;  but  she 
could  call  to  mind,  as  her  first  self, 
nothing  whatever  of  her  experiences  in 
state  number  two.  Yet  when  she 
passed  into  her  second  self,  her  men.- 
ory  was  very  much  improved,  and  she 
recollected  perfectly  the  events  of  bntli 
her  first  and  second  states.  It  was  not 
at  all  unnatural,  therefore,  that  Felida 
should  designate  her  first  self  as  her  at¬ 
tacks,  or  “  crises”  as  she  termed  them, 
while  she  also  fairly  happily  termed 
the  first  state  “  cet  etat  bote.” 

It  was  duly  noted,  however,  that  in 
time  (about  1858)  a  third  self  inter¬ 
vened  in  the  life  history  of  Felida  X. 
This  latter  phase  was  marked  by  in¬ 
tense  mental  excitement,  and  by  visions 
of  horrible  kind,  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  third  stage  was  at  first  regard¬ 
ed  as  only  an  accidental  detail  of  her 
history.  When  this  girl  was  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen  years  old  she 
married,  and  then  for  some  sixteen 
years  Dr.  Azam’s  observations  were  in¬ 
terrupted.  He  recovered  the  clew 
about  1875,  and  resumed  his  study  of 
his  former  patient.  It  appears  that 
the  second  condition,  which  we  saw  lo 
occupy  in  1858-59  only  a  very  shoit 
period,  had  gradually  extended  its 
duration.  It  at  first  equalled  her  first 
phase,  then  exceeded  it,  and  finally 
came  to  constitute  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  her  life.  In  1875  Felida  was 
the  mother  of  a  family  and  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  keeping  a  grocer’s  shop.  Her 
age  was  thirty-two  years,  and  of  a  very 
numerous  family  only  two  survived. 
In  1887  the  state  of  matters  presented 
by  her  attacks  was  described  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  rare  occurrences  and  short 
durations  of  her  first  period.  This 
was  a  marked  contrast  to  her  state  of 
1865,  when  the  two  states  practically 
halved  her  life,  and  less  so  to  her  con¬ 
dition  in  1875,  when,  as  already  noted, 
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the  first  self  appeared  seldom  and  at  tional  theory  of  their  causation  and 
irregular  intervals,  and  lasted  an  hour  nature. 

or  two  only.  It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  cer- 

Certain  curious  circumstances  show  tain  very  elementary  facts  regarding 
how  completely  divided  the  woman’s  brain  structure,  such  as  are  writ  large 
life  was  (and  is,  for  she  is  still  alive)  in  even  the  school  manuals  of  to-day, 
between  the  first  and  second  self.  Thus  form  the  basis  of  that  explanation  of 
she  received  a  little  dog  from  a  friend,  double  consciousness  which  seems  most 
the  {inimal  being  her  constant  and  closely  in  record  with  the  facts.  The 
affectionate  companion.  But  the  dog  upper  biain,  or  cerrehrum,  itself  a 
w'as  associated  with  the  second  Felida  ;  highly  compound  and  complex  mass  of 
and  when  the  first  Felida  stage  devel-  nerve  centres,  is  divided  lengthwise 
oped,  and  the  dog  caressed  her  as  usual,  into  two  halves  or  lobes,  united  by  a 
she  looked  upon  it  with  absolute  hor-  bridge  or  commissure.  This  double 
ror  or  terror,  and  imagined  it  was  a  condition  of  the  brain  is  seen  in  other 
stray  animal  which  had  gained  admit-  phases  of  its  structure  no  doubt,  but  it 
tance  to  her  house.  On  another  occa-  is  most  clearly  marked  in  the  case  of 
sion  Felida  was  returning  in  a  cab  from  tbe  cerebrum  itself.  I  need  hardly 
the  funeral  of  a  friend.  She  became  add  that  the  cerebrum  represents  the 
unconscious  for  a  few  seconds,  and  highest  order  of  brain-centres,  since  it 
then  awoke  in  her  second  self,  abso-  is  tolerably  certain  that  its  frontal  re- 
lutely  ignorant  of  the  reason  of  her  gions  are  the  seat  of  the  highest  mental 
travelling  in  a  carriage  with  mourners  faculties  ;  while  its  other  areas  are  de- 
who  were  talking  of  a  deceased  person  voted  to  the  regulation  and  control  of 
whom  Felida  could  not  recall  to  mind  voluntary  muscular  acts,  and  to  the 
at  all.  In  1882  Felida  had  substituted  reception  of  the  impressions  which  the 
her  second  self  for  the  first  self  with  various  senses  convey,  as  “  gateways  of 
which  her  life  began,  and  her  first  stage  knowledge,”  from  the  world  without 
then,  as  in  1887 — when  she  was  forty-  to  the  world  within  the  skull.  A  pri- 
four  years  of  age — appeared  at  inter-  mary  fact  of  very  great  interest  in 
vals  varying  from  a  fortnight  or  so  to  ph3’^siology  at  large  is  that  which 
three  weeks,  its  duration  being  of  a  teaches  us  that  each  half  or  lobe  of  the 
few  hours  only.  There  is  always  a  loss  cerebrum  controls  the  movements  of 
of  consciousness  noticeable  in  the  tran-  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Thus 
sition  between  the  two  stages  ;  but  this  the  elaborate  movements  of  the  right 
period,  when  the  one  stage  is  switched  hand  are  governed  by  the  left  half  of 
off,  so  to  speak,  to  become  the  other,  the  brain,  while  the  less  perfect  acts  of 
has  diminished  greatly  in  duration,  the  left  hand  owe  their  regulation  to 
and  she  has  become  somewhat  of  an  the  brain’s  right  lobe.  As  we  are  nor- 
adept  in  concealing  the  transition  state,  mally  right-handed,  we  are  therefore 
As  Felida  has  advanced  in  years,  the  left  brained,  in  the  sense  that  the  left 
gayety  and  of  the  second  stage  half  of  the  cerebrum  is  an  infinitely 

are  less  marked  than  in  her  younger  better-developed  lobe  functionally,  and 
days,  but  the  lapse  of  memory  which  probably  structurally  as  well,  than  its 
marks  the  first  state  continues  as  of  right  neighbor.  A  left-handed  indi¬ 
yore.  Here  it  is  clear  we  have  two  dis-  vidual,  on  the  contrary,  is  right- 
tinct  personalijios  included  in  the  one  brained,  his  right  cerebral  lobe  being 
body;  two  Egos,  contrasting  very  the  more  active  and  better  developed  of 
forcibly  with  each  other,  in  respect  of  the  two. 

the  individuality  they  respectively  con-  This  general  statement  is  not  denied 
fer  upon  the  person  who  is  the  subject  by  any  one,  although  certain  authori- 
of  this  strange  and  weird  possession,  ties  incline  to  the  belief  that,  notwith- 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  see  if  phvsiol-  standing  the  superiority  of  the  left  lobe 
ogy  can  afford  uu  any  adequate  ex-  of  the  brain,  each  brain-half  does  exer- 
planation  of  such  unwonted  derange-  cise  a  certain  control  over  its  own  side 
ments  of  self,  and  if,  by  reference  to  of  the  body  as  well  ;  or,  to  put  the 
the  history  of  the  brain  itself,  a  near  matter  in  the  words  of  an  expert,  “  all 
approach  can  be  made  toward  a  ra-  parts  of  both  sides  of  the  body  are  rep- 
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resented  in  each  half  of  the  brain.” 
The  fact  that  each  lobe,  however,  has 
a  predominating  influence  over  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  body  receives  a  famil¬ 
iar  illusli'alion  in  cases  of  paralysis. 
There  we  see  right  sided  paralysis  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  alTection  of  the  left 
brain,  while  the  paralysis  of  the  left 
side  is  known  to  arise  from  trouble  in 
the  right  side  of  the  cerebrum.  Yet 
another  consideration  is  of  great  inter¬ 
est,  both  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  general  disposition  of  the  brain’s 
])owers.  and  to  the  explanation  of  this 
double  consciousness  condition  itself. 
The  faculty  of  speech  is  definitely 
located  in  a  certain  fold  or  convolution 
of  the  left  brain,  known  as  Broca's 
fold.  Roughly  indicated,  the  speech 
centre  lies  toward  the  margin  of  the 
frontal  part  of  the  brain  on  the  left 
side.  As  the  brain  halves  are  really  in 
duplicate,  it  may  be  asked  if  a  speech 
centre  exists  in  the  brain’s  right  lobe  ? 
The  reply  to  this  question  is  in  the 
artirmative.  There  is  a  right  speech 
centre,  but  in  ordinary  right-handed 
and  left-brained  people  this  right  speech 
centre  is  funclionless.  Its  faculties  lie 
in  a  dormant  state.  The  power  of  com¬ 
municating  with  our  fellow-beings,  in 
so  far  as  language  is  concerned,  is  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  left  brain  centre.  We 
see  this  fact  demonstrated  in  the  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  aphasia,  whereof  there 
are  many  varieties,  llere  the  power 
of  speech  is  practically  lost,  the  patient 
nevertheless  understanding  all  that  is 
said  to  him,  and  the  ailment  is  mostly 
associated  wi'ii,  or  in  consequence  of, 
right-sided  pjralysis  Post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  teaches  us  that  in  such  cases 
the  left  speech  centre  is  involved. 
Probably  a  left-handed  man  speaks 
with  his  right  speech  centre,  because 
the  right  brain  in  him  has  acquired  the 
superiority  in  function  which  usually 
a|)pi-rtain8  to  the  left  half.  And  it  is 
also  known  that  in  ctrlain  cases  of 
aphasia,  in  which  speech  powers  are  re¬ 
gained  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
useless  right  speech  centre  may  lake  on 
itself  the  functions  of  the  diseased  and 
destroyed  left  centre. 

Bearing  such  elementary  facts  in 
mind,  we  arc  now  in  a  position  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  question  of  our  double 
selves  with  a  fair  prospect  of  arriving 


at  an  explanation  of  the  problems  that 
condition  presents  for  solution.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  very  legitimate 
inference  that  on  occasion  the  two 
halves  of  the  brain  are  capable  of  inde¬ 
pendent  action  to  a  greater  or  less  ex¬ 
tent.  The  anatomical  and  physiologi¬ 
cal  constitution  of  the  braiti  postulates 
this  much,  and  clinical  experience  does 
not  contradict  the  assertion.  With  a 
relatively  disorganized  left  brain,  the 
right  will  still  carry  on  its  duties  more 
or  less  perfectly  ;  but  in  normal  right- 
handed  life  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  superiority  of  the  left  half  of  the 
cerebrum.  Now,  if  in  the  light  of  this 
probable  disjunction  of  brain  interests 
we  study  a  case  such  as  that  noted  by 
Dr.  Druce,  certain  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  suggestions  are  at  once 
evoked,  llis  patient  we  noted  to  be 
right-handed  in  his  English  stage  and 
left-handed  in  the  Welsh  stage.  In 
the  former  state  he  spoke  English  but 
could  understand  Welsh  ;  in  his  latter 
stage  he  spoke  Welsh  only.  If  these 
facts  have  any  significance  at  all,  they 
point  to  the  distinct  employment  by  his 
English  self  of  the  left  half  of  his  brain, 
and  conversely  to  the  activity  of  the 
right  half  in  the  Welsh  self.  The  ac¬ 
quirement  of  English  was  no  doubt  a 
later  thing  than  the  speaking  of  Welsh, 
and,  on  the  assumption  of  ordinary 
speech  control,  the  left  speech  centre 
must  have  been  responsible  for  the  ac¬ 
quirement.  The  right  speech  centre, 
which  dealt  in  VV'elsh  exclusively,  may 
well  have  taken  this  duty  upon  itself 
as  a  secondary  affair  in  the  man’s  life  ; 
for  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  his  highest 
and  left-brained  stage  he  understood 
Welsh  though  he  did  not  speak  it. 
Again,  in  the  matter  of  writing — there 
are  wiiting  centres  in  the  brain  simi¬ 
larly  disposed  to  the  speech  centres — 
he  wrote  “  mirror-wise”  when  he  used 
his  left  hand  in  the  English  stage; 
with  his  right  hand  in  this  condition, 
his  writing  was  of  normal  kind.  In 
the  Welsh  stage,  when  he  used  his  left 
hand  (still  proceeding  from  left  to 
right)  capitals  were  made  backward. 
The  miiror  wiiting  and  the  backward 
capitals  are  clews  indicating  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  right  centre  to  exercise 
its  writing  powers  in  the  only  way  it 
could  perform  its  work.  If  therefore 
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we  assume  that  practically  the  sailor’s 
English  stage  was  presided  over  by  the 
left  half  of  his  brain,  with  the  right 
half  in  abeyance,  while  his  Welsh  stage 
was  the  expression  of  the  temporary 
dominance  of  his  right  brain  over  the 
left,  we  may  frame  an  explanation  of 
such  a  case  which  leads  us  tolerably 
near  a  reasonable  idea  of  its  causation. 

There  is  reported  another  case  of 
double  personality,  in  which,  when  the 
temporary  paralysis  which  was  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  case  was  transferred  from 
the  left  to  the  right  side,  a  marked 
impairment  in  speech,  due  to  the  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  left  brain,  was  the 
result.  The  inequality  between  the 
brain’s  hemispheres,  natural  to  us  as  it 
may  be,  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  condition 
which  lays  our  personality  open  to 
alterations  and  changes  of  a  very  strik¬ 
ing  kind.  It  may  be  also,  that  the 
case  of  Felida  X.  admits  of  explanation 
on  the  same  theory  of  dual  brain  action. 
There  is  a  case  on  record,  reported  by 
Dr.  Bruce,*  in  which,  after  epileptic 
seizures  on  the  right  side,  a  patient 
whose  right  brain  was  thus  left  to  rule 
her  life  developed  the  traits  of  an  un¬ 
educated  savage.  In  her  normal  state 
the  better-developed  and  better-educat¬ 
ed  left  brain  controlled  her  existence. 
Thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  epileptic 
attack,  the  left  brain  was  dominated  by 
the  right,  and  she  reverted  temporarily 
to  a  lower  phase  of  life,  in  which  “  she 
jabbered  in  an  angry  way  like  a  mon¬ 
key,”  as  Dr.  Bruce  puts  it,  and  lost 
what  intelligence  she  possessed. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  this  explana¬ 
tion  covers  the  whole  ground  or  solves 
all  the  knotty  points  connected  with 
what  is  a  highly  difficult  problem  of 
human  life  in  its  abnormal  aspect. 
But  the  phases  of  double -personality, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
seem  to  rest  adequately  enough  as  re¬ 
gards  their  solution  on  the  dual  nature 


of  the  brain  as  a  primary  fact  of  life. 
We  can  conceive  of  the  ordinary  nor¬ 
mal  existence  as  one  dominated  and 
controlled  by  the  left  brain,  which 
from  one  cause  or  another  has  come  to 
the  front  in  human  evolution,  has 
evolved  right-handedness  singly  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  conditions,  and 
has  developed  the  wondrous  faculty  of 
speech.  We  may  further  think  of  the 
right  brain  dwelling  in  subordination 
to  its  stronger  and  better-educated 
neighbor,  and  performing  its  share  of 
the  muscular  and  sense  control  in  a 
fairly  efficient  manner.  Thus  life 
flows  placidly  enough  onward,  and 
affords  to  its  subjects  and  tenants  at 
will  a  large  amount  of  enjoyment  of 
the  universe.  But  when  the  brain’s 
evil  days  come,  there  happens  a  waken¬ 
ing  up  of  those  ape  and  tiger  traits 
witlrin  us,  which  evolution  has  not 
quite  obliterated,  and  which  morality 
and  ethical  developments  have  not  as 
yet  succeeded  in  replacing  by  milder 
and  higher  things.  With  a  weakening 
of  the  controlling  brain,  the  less  per¬ 
fect  half  is  allowed  to  dominate  our 
lives.  There  is  a  switching  off  of  the 
governing  powers,  and  a  fieedom  given 
to  the  lower  nature  to  run  riot  a  while 
in  our  existence.  It  may  have  been 
that  in  dealing  with  that  struggle  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil  which  has  given 
to  poets  and  philosophers  an  ever- ver¬ 
dant  theme,  mankind  has  been  uncon- 
scidusly  depicting  a  condition  of  things 
foreshadowed  within  his  own  personal¬ 
ity  as  a  primitive  trait  and  character 
of  his  race.  If  the  double  brain  really 
reflects  the  possible  latent  dual  con¬ 
sciousness  which  exists  in  all  of  us,  it 
need  cause  little  surprise  that  in  the 
literature  of  the  world  there  are  so 
many  chronicles  of  the  struggle  between 
light  and  darkness  to  which  the  wak¬ 
ing  of  the  second  self  gives  rise. — 
Longman’s  Magazine. 
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IMAGINATION  IN  MODERN  ART. 
Random  Notes  on  Whistler,  Sargent,  and  Besnard. 

BY  VERNON  LEE. 


I. — The  Peacock  Room. 

We  talked  a  long  time  of  the  future 
of  painting  while  sitting  that  Sunday 
afternoon,  watching  the  water  under 
the  bridge  of  King’s  College  ;  watch¬ 
ing  the  elms  on  the  opposite  bank  grow¬ 
ing  gradually  dark  and  without  sub¬ 
stance,  mere  silhouettes  on  the  pale 
blue  sky  with  its  scudding  cirrhus 
feathers.  The  tree  tops  were  more 
beautiful  and  fantastic  still  reflected  in 
the  river  :  a  wide  scalloping  of  black 
silver  trees  on  paler  silver  of  water, 
burnished  on  unburnished,  swaying, 
rippling,  circled  by  the  leaps  of  the 
lish  ;  and  then,  on  this  pattern  of  un- 
deflnable  exquisite  metal  color,  the 
long  tails  of  the  weeping  willow,  re¬ 
flected  golden,  flaming  up  and  down 
in  the  moving  water.  ...  It  sug¬ 
gested  to  us,  not  the  tiresome  old  ques¬ 
tion  whether  such  things  could  be  imi¬ 
tated  by  painters,  but  rather,  by  its 
delightful  fancifulness  of  pattern  and 
color,  whetlier  painting  would,  in  the 
future,  revel  t  to  decoration.  And  my 
friend  reminded  me  that  I  said,  one 
day,  that  the  painters  of  our  limes  are 
rather  laborious  precursors  than  crea¬ 
tors  of  delectable  things,  holding,  in 
great  measure,  a  position  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Uccellos  and  Caslagnos  and 
Pollaiolos  who  [trepared  the  way  for 
Botticelli,  and  Leonardo,  and  Michael 
Angelo. 

Surely  there  must  come  an  end  to 
the  fuss  about  Reality,  and  about  the 
thing  which  modern  painters  call  Har¬ 
mony,  meaning  thereby  not  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  total  result,  but  homogeneous¬ 
ness  of  momentary  effect,  action  and 
reaction  of  color  and  light  and  texture 
at  the  same  instant.  As  a  mutter  of 
fact,  since  fact  is  invoked,  such  simul¬ 
taneity  is  rarely  perceived  by  our  mind, 
less  rarely  even  retained  by  our  mem¬ 
ory  and  impressed  upon  our  feeling, 
because  we  see  in  time  as  much  as  in 
space,  and  do  not  see  many  things  at 
once.  The  old  masters  did  not  worry 


about  such  matters.  Titian,  for  in¬ 
stance,  painted  a  background  to  the 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love  whose  light 
is  certainly  considerably  later  on  in  the 
afternoon  than  the  light  on  the  figures 
of  the  foreground  ;  and  I^otto  put  a 
moon  and  moonlit  landscape  behind 
his  wicked  turbaned  lady  with  the 
stone-pinks  (his  masterpiece  at  Ber¬ 
gamo),  while  illuminating  her  face 
with  the  last  daylight.  And  is  this 
not  right?  Do  we  not  perceive  the 
figures  in  the  foreground  first,  the 
landscape  after?  and  does  not  our  im¬ 
agination  supply  the  passage,  give  the 
moment  when  the  light  shall  not  have 
crept  away  from  the  landscape,  when 
the  light  shall  have  already  faded  from 
the  faces  ?  The  color  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  picture  seems  rather  to  tune  our 
soul  to  a  chord,  as  it  were,  of  harmoni¬ 
ous  feeling,  a  chord  of  rapidly  succeed¬ 
ing  notes  like  the  great  ground-out 
chords  of  an  organ,  instead  of  pitching 
it  to  a  meagre  unison.  For  pictures 
like  these  are  painted  to  please  our  soul 
by  means  of  the  eye,  not  to  convince 
our  eye  idly,  with  no  profit  to  our  soul. 
And  will  not  pictures  be  painted  again 
in  this  spirit?  Surely.  The  time  is 
fast  coming  when  all  this  research  of 
light  and  values  will  be  used  as  Michael 
Angelo  and  Penigino  used  the  anatomy 
and  perspective  of  their  predecessors — 
to  please  themselves  and  us. 

But  of  course  none  of  this  can  hap¬ 
pen  until  not  only  the  painters  but 
(what  takes  longer)  the  beholders  shall 
have  thoroughly  learned  the  ways  of 
light  and  surface,  the  reactions  of  col¬ 
ors.  For  the  future  of  painting,  the 
new  decoration — decoration  for  both 
the  eye  and  the  fancy,  as  all  great  art 
is — the  future  of  painting  lies  not  with 
line,  but  with  color,  and  with  the  hu¬ 
man  figure  probably  reduced  to  color 
pattern  ;  as  in  the  hands  of  Michael 
Angelo  it  once  consisted  of  pattern  of 
line. 

The  few  great  poetic  paintings  which 
are  really  modern,  and  forerunners  of 
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what  may  come,  Besnard’s  ficole  de 
Pharmacie,  and  Hotel  de  Ville  ceiling, 
Michetti’s  “  Votive  Procession,”  and 
above  all,  I  think,  John  Sargent’s 
“  Carnation,  Lily”  (a  poem  of  flowers, 
lanterns,  tapers,  and  children,  in  hon¬ 
or,  one  would  say,  of  an  unseen  Ma¬ 
donna),  show  us  that  much.  What¬ 
ever  poetry  there  may  be  in  future 
painters,  whatever  sense  of  harmony 
and  splendor  and  mystery  they  may  re¬ 
ceive  from  life  and  render  back,  trans¬ 
muted,  through  art,  will  be  connected 
with  color  and  tone.  Nay,  there  will 
once  more  arise  a  school  of  pure  decora¬ 
tion  giving  us  something  analogous  to 
the  interlaced  prophets  and  sibyls,  to 
the  firmaments  of  gold  and  blue,  among 
which  heraldic  creatures  lurk  and  le¬ 
gends  blossom  out  in  rhythmic  order, 
as  in  those  most  wonderful  Borgia 
Rooms  in  the  Vatican.  Only  the 
rhythm  will  be  of  color,  not  line,  as  in 
the  forest  moss  and  leaf  veiuiugs,  the 
liquid  fire-streakings  of  precious  mar¬ 
bles,  the  wavings  and  intevlacings  of 
water  and  weeds,  the  irregular  inter¬ 
change  of  glaucous  purple  and  sunny 
gold  and  beryl  green  of  sea  and  river 
shallows. 

Nay,  the  thing  has  already  been  done 
in  that  wonderful  Peacock  Room  of 
Whistler’s — the  Peacock  Room  which 
so  very  few  of  us  took  the  trouble  to 
see,  and  which  at  this  moment,  for 
aught  I  know,  may  have  ceased  to  be 
visible,  nay,  to  exist  any  longer  !  In 
it  one  might  judge  what  may  be  done, 
particularly  with  the  new  susceptibili¬ 
ties  brought  by  contact  with  Japanese 
art,  analogous  to  the  new  susceptibili¬ 
ties  brought  to  mediaeval  art  by  the  an¬ 
tique.  How  trifling  is  the  importance 
of  the  real  form,  the  structure  of  the 
peacock,  in  this  blue  field  of  night, 
strewn  with  peacocks’  eyes  and  chrysan¬ 
themum  petals,  where  the  great  birds 
plume  and  swirl,  with  their  gold- 
sequined  tails  and  breasts,  and  their 
pupils  of  diamonds  ?  This  is  the  po¬ 
etry  of  the  peacock’s  feather  and  color 
as  it  remains  in  our  mind  when  we 
have  watched  him  shaking  himself, 
flapping  tail  and  wings  in  anger,  and 
screaming  with  tense  snake  like  throat. 
The  peacock  as  an  anatomical  creature, 
a  near  relation  of  fowl  and  turkey,  and 
liable,  if  cooked,  to  the  same  method 


of  carving,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this. 
Thinking  of  that  Peacock  Room,  and 
sitting  there  watching  the  water  by  the 
bridge  of  King’s  College,  we  discussed 
in  this  fashion  the  chances  of  painting 
in  the  future. 

Once  painters  have  learned  the  nec¬ 
essary  craft,  and  beholders  have  felt 
the  emotion  attaching  to  things  not 
human,  as  much  as  they  already  feel 
tlie  emotion  of  human  things  ;  shall 
we  not  see  walls  and  ceilings  covered 
with  patterns  like  these  river  reflec¬ 
tions — silver-on-silver  scalloping,  dark 
tree  tops  on  pale  sky,  ripple  of  current 
over  weeds,  circles  of  jumping  fish, 
flaming  in  and  out  of  willow  boughs 
turned  to  green  and  gold  in  the  water? 
And  will  this  not,  far  better  than  ten 
thousand  landscape  views,  satisfy  the 
sense  of  the  poetry  that  lies  in  nature  ? 

II. — The  Door  Vault  or  Boston 
Library. 

The  cigarette  smoke,  as  I  watch  it, 
recalls  the  image  of  Sargent’s  Astarle 
in  her  moon  mist ;  and  thence  my 
thoughts  go  on  to  the  figure  corre¬ 
sponding  to  her  in  that  barrel  vault  of 
the  Boston  Library  :  the  wicked  Bull 
Monster,  Apis  ?  '  Aloloch  ?  I  know  not 
which,  but  wicked  certainly,  with  his 
haunches  pressing  down  the  world  of 
ghosts,  and  his  white  flaring  eyes.  An 
evil  creature,  or  creator.  And  my 
thoughts  run  on  the  strange  change 
which  makes  Man  deify  no  longer  his 
own  instincts  and  the  material  forces 
of  nature,  but  (and  my  mind’s  eye 
catches  the  great  archaic  Apollo,  of 
Olympian  type,  who  is  bursting  the 
bonds  of  Python,  and  killing  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  other  strange  chaotic 
divinities  of  that  Boston  Library  ceil¬ 
ing)  the  human  thought  which  reduces 
nature  and  instinct  to  order*,  and  from 
mischief  turns  them  to  good. 

Such  is  the  kind  of  imaginative  value 
which  we  nray  expect,  more  and  more, 
from  modern  art.  A  certain  amonnt 
of  cnlture,  almost  of  learning,  has 
come  to  all  of  us,  not  remaining  nec¬ 
essarily  an  external,  formal  matter  as 
history  must  have  been  even  to  our 
grandfathers  ;  stilt  less  a  matter  of  sup¬ 
posed  utility  of  practical  application, 
teaching  (as  in  Montesquieu's  and  Gib¬ 
bon’s  days)  lessons  fur  the  misunder- 
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stood  Future  out  of  a  misunderstood 
Past.  The  historical  sciences  are  add¬ 
ing  to  the  contents,  and,  what  is  more, 
to  the  habits  of  our  thought  aud  feel¬ 
ing,  very  much  as  the  theology  of  the 
Middle  Ages  did  to  the  living  imagina¬ 
tion  of  our  ancestors.  Mankind  re¬ 
quires,  besfdes  material,  intellectual, 
aud  even  besides  purely  gesthetic  activi¬ 
ties,  the  lazy  activity  of  day-dreaming, 
of  mingled  fancy  and  belief.  And  the 
field  for  this  has  shifted  from  the 
depths  of  the  firmament  which  the 
Middle  Ages  peopled  with  eddying 
choirs  of  angels  and  quivering  luminous 
patterns  of  blessed  souls,  to  those  other 
far-otl  abysses  which  we  call  the  Past. 
Them  we  fill  with  forms  of  wonder,  yet 
not  without  some  discipline  of  reason  ; 
and  out  of  them  come  to  us,  at  odd 
moments  of  our  lives,  visions  we  half 
believe  in,  like  this  one  of  Sargent’s 
strange,  painted  Theogony. 

What  each  of  these  figures  means, 
and  what  is  exactly  intended  by  their 
relation  to  one  another,  I  have  no 
doubt  could  be  explained  verbally  by 
the  painter,  in  perfect  exposition  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  very  latest  doctrines  of  Com- 
))arativo  Mythology.  But,  even  as  in 
the  rnediaival  allegories — say  the  Pisan 
“  Triumph  of  Death”  and  tlie  alle¬ 
gories  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi ;  nay,  I 
contend,  even  as  in  the  allegories  of 
the  pediments  of  Olympia  and  the 
Parthenon — the  imagination  does  not 
care  to  dwell  on  such  dry  definitions 
(guessing  them  to  bo  of  very  fluctuat¬ 
ing  kind,  and  to  be  upset  to-morrow), 
but  makes  at  once  for  the  complex  im¬ 
aginative  impression  of  the  whole. 

Here  are  a  few  indications  of  what 
that  Boston  Library  vault  has  left  in 
my  memory. 

One  of  the  rising,  gradually  vaulted 
sides  of  the  arch  is  tilled  up  by  that 
terrible  Bull  ;  colossal,  dusky,  with 
shining  wonderful  collar  of  cow-bells, 
and  with  terrible  white  empty  eyes. 
He  is  being  carried  in  a  ))alanquin  on  a 
cushion  of  crushed  people  ;  the  palan¬ 
quin  is  made  of  carved  and  gilded 
Asiatic  lions,  open-mouthed,  roaring, 
of  burning  red  gold.  It  is  being  car¬ 
ried  by  black  Egyptian  figures,  erect, 
tapering,  like  brands  of  charcoal. 
Froo)  the  gold  sun  disk  round  the 
Bull’s  head  stream  golden,  spear-like 


rays  with  little  gold  hands  at  the  end. 
The  Bull  has,  in  addition  to  his  bent 
forelegs,  a  pair  of  terrible  human  arms, 
which  go  whirling  about  his  head  ;  ex¬ 
cept  the  black  silent  carriers,  the  whole 
procession  seems  to  advance  blinking, 
lightening,  and  roaring.  But  the  Bull 
sits  sleepy,  sleek,  fat,  im[)lacab}c, 
among  that  hail  of  gold  shafts  and 
that  gnashing  and  roaring  of  gold 
lions,  crushing  the  world's  inhabitants 
into  jam  under  his  claws  and  his  hind¬ 
quarters.  And  behold  !  low  down,  be¬ 
low  the  Bull’s  palanquin,  the  dreadful 
triumph  of  life,  is  the  consolation  of 
death  :  a  pale  blue  mummy-case  stands 
open,  and  a  wingled  soul,  a  bird,  slowly, 
silently  escapes. 

Opposite,  meanwhile,  floats  Astarte 
in  her  blue  veil.  She  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  main  smoke  wreath  of  unseen  fires, 
and  the  strange  winged  creatures  sur¬ 
rounding  her  as  in  a  cocoon,  whirling 
in  slow  crab  movements,  are  the  minor 
smoke  spirals  ;  they  fornr  wings  to  her 
head  and  wings  to  her  garment,  vague 
whirling  night  creatures,  arms  only  and 
legs,  round  the  long  erect  goddess, 
svathed  chrysalislike  in  her  blue  veil, 
and  they  seem  in  a  way  to  be  evoking, 
nay,  weaving  her  into  existence,  a 
moon  wraith  swaying  over  the  sea,  a 
mystic  opium  vision  ;  the  night,  muf¬ 
fled,  expectant,  so  lucid  and  yet  so 
vague,  full  of  possible  dangers. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  vault  the 
coils  of  a  python  form  a  necklace  to  a 
terrible  black  colossal  woman’s  face, 
with  a  scarlet  wafer  on  her  forehead  ; 
but  this  face  of  Night,  seen  from  the 
opposite  side  and  reversed,  turns  into 
a  fearful  squat  face,  with  a  flaming  red 
hole  where  the  nostrils  should  be.  It 
is  thus  that  in  the  thoughts  of  early 
peoples  the  same  names,  the  same  gods, 
may  stand  for  vaiious  opposite  things, 
the  various  conflicting  parts  of  differ¬ 
ent  schemes  ;  nay,  not  of  early  peoples 
only  :  in  the  theogony  of  later  times, 
is  not  the  Alma  Venus  of  Lucretius 
the  same  as  the  destroying  Cypris  of 
Euripides?  nay,  in  our  undivinized 
thought,  in  our  conception  of  nature, 
“  entgottert,”  as  Schiller  calls  it,  do 
we  not  find  such  strange  double  inter- 
))retation8,  the  same  force  regarded  as 
evil  or  as  good,  the  evil  and  good  merg¬ 
ing  inextricably  ? 
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This  is  nightmare.  Bat  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  zodiac  of  the  vault,  relieved  against 
its  duskiness,  moves  a  superb  archaic 
Apollo,  with  deep  curled  hair  and  top- 
knot  and  cloak  of  living  red  ;  his  legs 
are  still  tied  in  the  coils  of  the  great 
python  ;  but  he  has  planted  a  shaft  in 
the  monster’s  neck,  and  in  another  mo¬ 
ment  he  will  be  free.  Will  the  vision 
of  terrible  or  ambiguous  di^inities  of 
nature  then  be  dispelled  ?  We  may 
imagine  so. 

This  is  not  mere  archaeology ;  or 
what  in  it  is  archaeology  may,  as  is 
probable,  wither  and  drop  away,  and 
the  value  of  pictorial  imagination  re¬ 
main  the  same,  even  as,  when  all  the 
exegetic  learning  of  Renan  may  have 
grown  obsolete,  his  visions  of  patriarchs 
and  prophets  will  still  remain  as  art. 
All  genuine  imagination  has  the  power 
of  calling  forth  emotion  ;  and  the  im¬ 
agination  of  the  jtainter,  as  of  the 
writer,  of  our  day  may  work  its  trans¬ 
mutations  as  much  on  the  changing 
aspects  of  the  past  as  on  the  unchange¬ 
able  aspects  of  what  we  call  nature. 
The  emotion  after  all  is  fed,  in  both 
cases,  only  by  what  the  artist  thinks  he 
sees,  not  by  what,  were  such  a  thing 
psychologically  possible,  he  actually 
verifies  as  existing. 

III. — The  ficoLE  de  Pharmacie. 

I  had  gone  to  seek  the  professor  on 
business  at  the  museum  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  ;  the  errand  was  tiresome,  and 
such  places  do  not  attract  my  fancy. 
And  behold  !  I  went  away  charmed, 
and  carried  the  impression  about  for 
days  in  my  mind,  like  a  tune  :  the 
spacious,  whitewashed  halls  and  stair¬ 
cases,  boys  and  girls  waiting  about  be¬ 
tween  lectures  ;  on  the  lop  floor  the 
professor’s  small  rooms,  full  of  books, 
papers,  chemical  bottles  and  retorts, 
minerals,  dried  flowers,  and  bones  of 
mastodons  ;  no  ornament  save  what 
reality  accidentally  brings  ;  also  win¬ 
dows  opening  on  big  foreign  trees  and 
tall  bamboos,  letting  in  greenish  light 
and  song  of  birds.  What  good,  im¬ 
personal  peace  !  How  different  an  at¬ 
mosphere  from  that  of  historical  and 
critical  studies  !  For  here,  despite  all 
bickerings  of  learned  men  with  each 
other,  the  subject  of  study  st  least  is 
peaceful,  not  to  be  criticised,  slan- 
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dered,  vilipended,  but  awaking  only 
solemn  sense  of  recognition.  And  as 
to  poetic  interest,  surely  such  a  life, 
the  life  of  a  student  of  nature,  must 
have  esthetic  moments  of  its  own,  su¬ 
preme,  ineffable,  when  lyrics  without 
words  are  overheard,  and  unseen  visions 
caught  by  the  mind’s  eye*  ’ 

Such  notions  are  probably  familiar 
to  most  people  ;  but  to  me,  I  confess, 
they  came  quite  new  ;  and  when  I  ask 
myself  how,  never  having  occurred  be¬ 
fore,  they  at  last  came  at  all,  I  feel  I 
owe  \i  all  to  M.  Besnard’s  frescoes  of 
the  Ecole  de  Pharmacie. 

I  call  them  frescoes,  because,  al¬ 
though  not  technically,  they  are  spirit¬ 
ually  such  ;  in  order  to  separate  them 
from  all  that  our  moderns  have  done, 
well  or  ill,  in  the  way  of  paintings  to 
hang  in  rooms  or  galleries  ;  and  to 
connect  them  with  the  great  mural 
symbolisms  in  which  the  old  men  paint¬ 
ing  Cainpo  Santo  walls  or  Vatican  ceil¬ 
ings  presented  harmonious  sights,  not 
to  our  eyes  merely,  but  to  our  minds. 

What  are  the  precise  subjects  of  these 
painted  poems,  as  difficult  to  define  as 
the  subject  of  the  greatest  written  ones 
in  proportion  almost  to  their  emotional, 
imaginative  powers?  For  a  mood,  a 
fancy,  is  complex  and  constantly  chang- 
iirg.  It  is  easy  to  write  “  Le  Travail.” 
“La  Science,”  or  “  Temperantia,”  or 
“  Hope,”  under  the  allegorical  figure 
of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  or  Burne  Jones, 
because,  save  for  conventional  attri¬ 
butes,  they  are  mere  court-cards,  and 
certainly  provoke  no  imaginative  dis¬ 
turbances,  no  emotions  difficult  to  de¬ 
fine  in  the  beholder.  But,  even  as  in 
the  case  of  the  mediaeval  men  who 
painted  the  “  Triumph  of  Death”  at 
Pisa,  the  “  Good  Government”  at 
Siena,  or  the  “  Wedding  of  St.  Francis 
with  Poverty,”  so  in  the  case  of  the 
;ficole  de  Pharmacie,  the  mind  of  the 
painter  has  caught  fire,  blazing  in  a 
whole  train  of  images  and  feelings,  at 
the  touch  of  a  mere  name,  a  noun  ;  in 
the  case  of  Besnard,  of  dreary  sounding 
words  in  ology. 

The  vestibule  of  the  £cole  de  Phar¬ 
macie  ;  the  future  apothecaries  of 
France  revealing  their  studies  by  whiffs 
of  withering  fumes  ;  that  was  to  fire 
the  ])ainter’s  imagination.  Out  of 
that  he  was  to  make  his  Amiens  por- 
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tals,  his  Sala  del  Cambio,  his  ducal 
palace  ceilings.  Chemicals,  drugs,  phur- 
macopceias — what  do  these  words  stand 
for?  Why,  nothing  less  than  the 
world’s  greatest  poem,  epic,  dramatic 
and  lyric  turn  about ;  the  attack  of 
death,  the  victory  of  life.  And  accord¬ 
ingly  M.  Besnard  painted  his  two  first 
big  compositions  ;  no  names  attached 
to  them,  but  which  name  themselves 
Sickness  and  Convalescence. 

The  Attach  of  Death  A  girl,  almost 
a  child,  propped  up  in  bed,  fainting, 
the  bed  seen  foreshoitened  from  in 
front,  the  doctor  holding  her  up  with 
one  arm  (a  great,  strong  woman 
stretches  vigorously  across  the  foot  of 
the  bed  to  hold  her  firm  in  front), 
while  with  the  other  hand  he  stretches 
out  the  glass  into  which  another  young 
woman  is  slowly  pouring  some  medi¬ 
cine.  The  strong,  solemn  importance 
of  the  doctor’s  movement ;  thesolemn, 
restrained,  almost  hieratic  slowness  of 
the  girl  pouring  out  ;  all  human  petti¬ 
ness  and  weakness  disappeared  (even 
as  it  really  does)  in  the  presence  of 
tragic  emergency  ;  leaving  these  prosaic 
nmdern  people  as  majestic  as  person¬ 
ages  of  Michael  Angelo’s,  majestic  as, 
in  reulihi,  they  exist  in  the  feelings  of 
the  beholder  of  such  a  scene.  A  clock 
on  a  bracket  :  Life,  Death,  the  long 
pendulum  swinging  between  them. 

The  Victory  of  Life.  A  suffused, 
sunny,  tonic  day,  indicated  by  the  pale 
lilac  shadows  of  poplars  barely  in  leaf, 
and  by  freshly  washed  clothes  shaking 
on  a  drying  line.  The  convalescent 
woman  is  supported  by  a  great,  strong 
maid,  leading  her  joyfully  and  care¬ 
fully  ;  they  are  met  by  a  most  alive 
little  child,  surprised,  acclaiming.  The 
wide-eyed  convalescent’s  hands  are  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  hands  of  the  other  w'oman, 
in  a  sort  of  St.  Catherine’s  ecstasy,  the 
rapture  of  weakness,  the  oppressed 
opening  out  to  overstrong  joy. 

After  the  uses  of  pharmaceutical 
studies,  M.  Besnard  was  set  to  illus¬ 
trate  those  studies  themselves.  Instead 
of  showing  us  “  Botany,”  “  Geology,” 
“  Organic  Chemistry,”  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  figures  of  Greeco-Roman  damsels 
carrying  microscopes,  retorts,  and  her- 
bals,  he  incurred,  no  doubt,  the  blame 
of  poetic  persons  by  painting  the  cir¬ 
cular  lecture  room  full  of  eager  young 


heads  craning  toward  the  professor  and 
his  blackboard;  and  the  spring  woods 
with  the  botanists  busy  among  tbo 
glints  of  sun.  But  having  done  this, 
M.  Besnard  had  by  no  means  finished  : 
indeed,  it  was  now  that  he  showed  that 
he,  too,  could  be  poetical.  Here  are 
the  learned  youths  studying  ;  yonder, 
in  those  compositions  of  Sickness  and 
Convalescence,  the  results  we  expect 
from  their  studies.  There  remains 
something  more,  and  this  the  painter 
will  show  us  :  the  thoughts  which  these 
studies  send  up  into  the  souls,  the 
glimpses,  the  thrills  of  the  student. 
What  may  these  be?  Here  is  the 
primaeval  marsh  :  dawn,  cold,  rosy,  on 
the  vague  gray  waters  and  watery  gray 
vegetation,  all  level,  change  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  curdle  this  monotony  ;  here 
the  tropical  river  ;  and  far  beyond,  our 
modern,  weary  times :  but  of  that 
anon.  Also  prehistoric  visions ;  the 
great  curling  glaucous  wave,  with  plesi¬ 
osauri  swaying  in  it ;  one  of  them,  his 
jaws  open,  and  long  neck  swollen,  is 
calling  passionately  to  the  depths ;  a 
red  sunset  over  the  unbounded  sterile 
sea. 

The  next  composition  is  a  sort  of 
primitive  rice  marsh ;  double-tusked 
elephants  splashing  delightedly  in  the 
warm,  shallow,  pinkish  water.  No 
room  for  man  here  !  The  next,  again, 
a  sunny  circular  bay  :  water  sweeping 
in  as  if  angry,  surprised  at  finding  itself 
enclosed.  Among  pink  sands  and 
gray  bent  grass  some  wild  horses  start 
up,  swishing  tails,  snorting.  The 
world  before  man,  with  animals  unsub¬ 
dued,  imperious  ;  everything  incon¬ 
ceivably  fresh  and  serene  in  pale  rosy 
and  palest  gray-green  morning. 

We  now'  come  to  Man.  Another 
composition  of  sad  bluish,  slaty  color. 
A  woman  and  child,  seen  from  behind, 
wading,  fishing  in  a  lake.  On  the 
beach,  under  the  piles  of  a  lacustrine 
hut,  an  ape  like  man,  making  a  design 
on  a  bone.  Opposite,  across  tbe  water, 
elephants  or  mammoths  are  paddling 
and  great  cloud  vapors  rising.  A  sense 
of  dawn-chilliness  ;  the  vapors  seem  the 
evaporations  of  vaguely  seen  glaciers  ; 
everything  lilac,  bluish,  numb.  The 
man,  with  the  still  ape-like  head,  has 
yet  a  look  of  weariness,  almost  dis¬ 
tress  ;  he  is  not  fitted  for  this  surround- 
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ing,  not  like  the  elephants  opposite, 
under  the  steaming  hills.  A  strange, 
dumb,  still  half-glacial  world,  such  as 
that  prehistoric  world  must  seem  to  us. 

I  have  underlined  the  last  words, 
“  seem  to  us,”  because  the  chief  char¬ 
acteristic,  intellectually,  of  M.  Bes- 
nard’s  £cole  de  Pharmacie  symbols  is 
that  he  never  makes  an  attempt  to 
paint  things  as  they  may  really  have 
been  ;  or,  rather,  that  any  such  at¬ 
tempt  he  may  have  made  has  turned, 
by  the  poetic  force  of  his  nature,  into 
the  painting  of  our  visions  of  things, 
of  those  sights  which  are  conjured  up, 
mood  and  all,  by  some  deeply  sugges¬ 
tive  word  ;  the  importance  of  separate 
items  arranging  itself  entirely  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  imaginative  and  emotional 
value.  Thus,  in  the  large  composition 
representing  Geology,  the  party  of 
geologists  are  climbing  not  so  much  up 
as  into  the  mountains,  even  as  does 
our  fancy ;  they  are  a  mere  vague 
crowd  save  in  the  foreground,  where 
one  or  two  are  doing  the  act  of  climb¬ 
ing  so  that  we  may  realise  that  act  for 
them  all  ;  two  more  are  examining  a 
piece  of  rock,  and  breaking  it.  The 
procession  moves  diagonally  across  the 
frozen  snow,  toward  vague,  shadowy 
blue  caves — you  would  think  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  mountain,  whose 
heights  are  shrouded  in  blue,  beckon¬ 
ing  clouds.  The  human  beings,  pic- 
torially  realized  only  as  movement  and 
the  necessary  solidity,  never  as  ana¬ 
tomical  form,  are  quite  subordinate  to 
their  surroundings.  It  is  the  great 
mountains  which  fill  the  mind,  or, 
rather,  it  is  the  emotional  vision  of  the 
mountains — the  thought  of  them.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  this  interest 
in  the  imaginative  act  of  mountaineer¬ 
ing  and  indifference  to  displaying  the 
bodily  mechanism  thereof  with  the  way 
in  which  even  Raphael,  when  doing 
symbolism  not  spontaneously  but  to 
order,  has  concentrated  the  interest  of 
the  group  round  Euclid  in  the  leg-and- 
arm  balance  of  the  disciples  watching 
the  circles. 

.1  have  mentioned  these  ultra  mod¬ 
ern  decorations  of  the  £cole  de  Phar¬ 
macie  in  connection  with  the  mural 
paintings  of  the  great  old  Italians  ;  1 
must  go  further,  and  say  that,  to  me, 
these  paintings  of  M.  Besnard’s  have 
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oddly  enough  (and  increased  by  the 
delicate  lucid,  pale  color)  the  same 
kind  of  serenity  as  Perugino’s  finest 
frescoes.  Both  these  men  refuse  equal¬ 
ly  to  paint  real  existence,  and  what 
they  show  us  is  the  contemplated. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  two  great  rivers  of 
the  ;ficole  de  Pharmacie,  the  great 
tropical  one,  brimful  in  the  jungle, 
and  dinjpled  and  veined  with  the  sul¬ 
phur  and  lapis-lazuli  reflection  of  skies 
and  plants,  not  a  living  being  visible  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
estuary,  moonlit,  dotted  with  steamers, 
which  goes  to  the  sea  (between  towned 
continents  spread  mapwise  and  busy 
wharves,  cranes,  warehouses,  railways) 
under  the  observatory  whence  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  children  watch  it  musingly  at 
evening;  these  two  riveis,  both  such 
as  only  a  modern  man  could  imagine, 
yet  flow  eternally,  yet  wash  perpetually 
the  same  shores,  never  proceeding,  even 
as  is  the  case  with  the  stream  at  the 
bottom  of  Perugino’s  green  inland  val¬ 
ley.  Like  it  they  are  seen  by  the  inner 
sense,  existing  not  in  space  or  time, 
but  in  sentiment.  And  similarly,  just 
as  Perugino’s  evening  is  forever  sus- 

f>ended,  his  ten  minuies  of  sunset  pal- 
or  remaining  immortally  because  they 
remain  in  our  heart ;  so  also  in  Bes¬ 
nard’s  Alpine  valleys,  the  great  udder¬ 
like  clouds,  moulding  the  mounlaius, 
hang  sucking  the  rock  forever,  forever 
ready  to  burst,  yet  never,  we  know, 
turning  and  bursting. 

Literary  art  ?  not  more  so  than  that 
of  Michael  Angelo’s  Division  of  the 
Light  f  rom  the  Darkness,  or  Tintoret’s 
Christ  before  Pilate.  The  very  point 
of  such  art  as  this  is,  that  it  appeals  to 
the  imagination  and  the  feeling  by 
processes  which  are  utterly  unlike  those 
of  literature.  Not  by  the  reviving  of 
stored-up  images  in  the  mind,  but  by 
the  actual  presentation  of  visible  forms 
which,  by  their  aesthetic  potency,  com¬ 
pel  moods  and  thoughts  to  arise.  In¬ 
deed,  one  can  uudeisland  that,  as  there 
are  persons  to  whom  Michael  Angelo 
represents  only  marvellous  anatomical 
foreshortening,  and  Tintoret  merely 
stupendous  brushwork  and  light  and 
shade,  so  in  the  future  there  may  be 
others  to  whom  the  £cole  de  Pharmacie 
will  represent  merely  masterly  economy 
of  inodes  of  realization,  and  a  scheme 
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of  color  limpid,  brilliant,  eminently 
modern,  and  bringing  into  painting 
for  the  first  time  the  innermost  tints 
of  the  tea-rose,  and  the  iridescent  lilacs 
and  silvers  and  metallic  green  of  glass 
patina’d  by  a  long  stay  underground. 

As  regards  M.  Besnard’s  symbolic 
quality,  which  is  all  that  I  wished  to 
speak  about — his  power,  I  mean,  of 
enormously  enlarging  our  emotional 
conception  of  things  ;  with  regard  to 
this,  it  is  certain  that  he  is  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  compared  with  the  old  relig¬ 
ious  painters,  so  far  as  getting  univer¬ 
sal  comprehension.  For,  whereas  the 
old  painter-poets  had  the  advantage  of 


dealing  with  scenes  familiar  to  alt  men, 
and  calling  up  at  once  the  reverent  ten¬ 
derness  especially  required  ;  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  sentiment  shown  in  M.  Bes¬ 
nard’s  work  is  still  very  personal,  very 
sporadic  ;  and  only  those  can  under¬ 
stand  it  who  have  been  initiated,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  grace  of  their  own  con¬ 
stitution.  But  the  mural  work  of  the 
£cole  de  Pharmacie  is  not  merely  an 
aesthetic  delight  in  itself,  but,  as  I  be¬ 
gan  by  saying  with  reference  to  my 
morning  in  that  professor’s  study,  the 
source  of  some  wider  poetic  conceptions 
of  life. — Fortnightly  Revieio. 
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BY  W.  W.  CAMPBEI.L. 

Time  may  set  his  fingeis  there. 

Fix  the  smiles  that  curve  about 
Her  winsome  mouth,  and  touch  her  hair, 
l^ut  the  curves  of  jouth  to  rout ; 

But  the  “  something”  God  put  there, 
•That  which  drew  me  to  her  first. 

Not  the  imps  of  pain  and  care. 

Not  all  sorrow’s  fiends  accurst. 

Can  kill  the  look  that  God  put  there. 


Something  beautiful  and  rare. 

Nothing  common  can  destroy  ; 

Not  all  the  leaden  load  of  care. 

Not  all  the  dross  of  earth’s  alloy  ; 
Better  than  all  fame  or  gold. 

Tine  as  only  God’s  own  truth. 

It  is  something  all  hearts  hold 
Who  have  loved  once  in  their  youth. 


That  sweet  look  her  face  doth  hold 
Thus  will  ever  be  to  me  ; 

Joy  may  all  her  pinions  fold, 

Caie  nfay  come  and  misery  ; 
Through  the  days  of  murk  and  shine. 
Though  the  roads  be  foul  or  fair, 

I  will  see  through  love’s  glad  eyne 
That  sweet  look  that  God  put  there. 
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Most  people,  however,  call  them 
close.  Herrick  appears  also  to  have 
done  so  :  — 

When  as  iu  silks  my  Julia  goes,  . 

Then,  then  (metliiuks)  how  sweetly  Bowes 

That  liquefaction  of  her  clothes. 

Sailors  call  them  duds  ;  thieves  call 
them  clobber  ;  schoolboys,  togs  ;  and 
women,  things.  A  modern  poet,  who 
has  recently  proved  his  affection  for 
clothes  as  they  dry  upon  the  line,  also 
calls  them  things.  He  has  a  l^  ric  be¬ 
ginning— 

Alice,  Alice,  put  on  j'our  things. 

Of  all  men,  tramps  and  peers  care  least 
about  their  appearance.  This  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  public  opinion  of  one’s  clothes 
is  indeed  an  enviable  state  to  reach.  I 
have  always  liked  the  story  of  the  old 
fellow  who  at  home  dressed  badly  be¬ 
cause  every  one  knew  him,  and  badly 
when  he  travelled  because  no  one  knew 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 


.  LUCAS. 

broke  while  I  was  dressing.  I  don’t 
mind.  Do  you  ?”  These  are  the  men 
one  envies. 

It  is  a  cnrious  experience  to  walk,  as 
I  did  recently,  behind  a  man  dressed  in 
one’s  old  suit.  You  have  a  vision  of 
yourself,  or,  if  you  will,  a  glimpse  of 
your  double,  a  reminder  that  you  are 
not  everybody.  Being  the  first  time  I 
had  seen  the  suit  from  the  back,  a 
vague  sense  of  familiarity  preceded 
iTCognition,  and  then,  looking  stead¬ 
fastly  on  the  very  excellent  cloth  of  the 
suit  and  its  quiet  pattern,  I  remem¬ 
bered  how  kindly  and  liberal  a  coat  it 
was,  and  how  easy  and  unconstrained 
all  movements  of  limb  had  been  in  it, 
and  how  many  years  it  still  had  before 
it,  and  I  perceived  sorrowfully  that  I 
had  given  away  as  noble  a  set  of  bar- 
togs  as  man  ever  possessed.  Tliis 
proves  how  careful  we  should  be  in 
parting  with  cast-off  suits.  Thorean 
affirmed  that  old  clothes  should  be 


have  had  courage  to  dress  to  please  burned  :  and,  from  the  point  of  view 
themselves.  Most  of  us  dress  to  please  of  those  who  hold  that  attire  ought  to 
other  persons  ;  and,  even  then,  it  must  be  autobiographical,  this  is  true  ;  for 
be  added,  rarely  succeed.  The  late  how  can  tweeds  handed  on  from  one 
Professor  Fawcett  objected  on  princi-  man  to  another  continue  to  be  auto- 
ple  to  make  himself  uncomfortable  by  biographical?  But  Thoreau’s  conten- 
dressing  for  dinner,  but  he  had  a  veiy  tion  was  a  counsel  of  perfection — that 
charming  way  of  disarming  criticism  is  to  say,  advice  for  Thoreaus — and, 
and  propitiating  his  hostess.  He  had  moreover,  so  few  persons  have  auto¬ 
upstairs,  he  would  assure  her,  an  excel-  biographies  that  we  may  as  well  per- 
lent  dress  suit  for  which  he  had  paid  a  severe  in  the  bestowal  of  old  clothes, 
high  price,  and  if  it  would  be  any  sat-  It  is  better,  I  think,  to  give  them 
isfaction  to  the  company  his  sect etary  away  than  to  sell  them.  Those  that 
would  bring  it  down  and  display  it.  have  tried  to  sell  clothes  know  that  not 
But  one  has  to  be  a  Professor  Fawcett  even  books  descend  in  value  quite  so 
to  carry  off  such  an  idiosyncrasy  as  rapidly.  Five  minutes’  wear  makes  a 
this.  At  many  dinner  parties  the  guests  coat  secondhand,  and  reduces  its  worth 
have  been  asked  as  much  on  account  of  by  some  ninety  per  cent.  Nothing  is 
their  clothes  as  their  wit — the  man  quite  so  disenchanting  as  the  offer  of 
without  a  wedding  garment  in  the  par-  the  dealer  who  looks  over  one’s  ward- 
able  apparently  had  no  compensating  robe.  It’is  cataclysmic  in  its  paucity, 
distinction  of  intellect.  A  good  din-  Finding  a  dealer  should  bean  easy  mat- 
ner-story  tells  how  Dean  Stanley  once  ter  to  the  peruser  of  advertisements, 
arrived  at  table  with  one  side  of  his  col-  “  Wardrobes  purchased”  is  one  of  the 
lar  flapping  in  the  air.  During  the  commonest  lines  to  catch  the  eye,  and 
meal  his  hostess  asked  him  if  he  was  every  one  knows  the  ambiguous  word- 
aware  of  its  condition,  and  if  he  would  ing  of  the  announcement  :  ‘‘  Mr.  and 
like  any  assistance  in  rectifying  it.  Mrs.  Resartus  respectfully  inform  the 
“  Oh,  no,”  he  replied  genially  ;  “  it  public  that  they  have  left-off  clothing 
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of  every  description.  Inspection  in¬ 
vited.” 

All  old  clothes,  without  exception, 
are  sad,  but  nothing  wears  so  sorry  an 
air  as  the  old  fur-lined  coat.  A  new 
fur-lined  coat  is  magnificent.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  luxury,  the  antithesis  of  the 
hair  shirt.  It  is  more  than  a  garment, 
it  is  a  fortification.  An  Englishman’s 
fur  coat,  some  one  has  said,  is  his  cas¬ 
tle.  But  when  decay  has  set  in,  when 
it  is  partly  bald  and  entirely  weather¬ 
worn.  then  the  fur  coat  is  the  wretch- 
edest  object  in  civilization.  It  is  not 
good  even  for  charades  ;  although,  in 
Its  luxuriant  days,  how  versatile  it  was  ! 
From  time  to  time  it  had  been  (inside 
out)  most  of  the  larger  animals  in  the 
Zoo.  Such  versatility,  indeed,  has  the 
fur  coat  that  on  the  night  of  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  party  the  prudent  father  turns 
the  key  upon  it.  Fur-lined  coats  never 
become  hartogs ;  nor  do  overcoats. 
These,  therefore,  may  be  given  away 
or  sold  without  heart-flutterings  ;  al¬ 
though  the  ordinary  overcoat  should 
not  bo  parted  with  lightly.  An  old 
overcoat  is  a  good  fellow  to  accompany 
one  to  sea,  to  wear  on  deck  on  rough 
or  rainy  nights.  But,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  no  overcoat  becomes  a  hartog. 

And  what,  I  seem  to  hear  you  ask, 
what  are  hartogs  ?  For  the  definition 
of  this  admirable  word  we  must  turn  to 
a  contributor  to  a  recent  “Globe.” 
“  Clothes,”  he  wrote,  “  that  are  less 
imposing  and  more  comfortable  than 
any  ofdiers  are  hartogs.  To  be  old  is 
not  sufficient ;  nor  is  it  enough  that 
they  are  easy.  To  be  hartogs  they  must 
combine  both  these  merits.  Good 
clothes  when  they  grow  baggy  and  fad¬ 
ed  become  hartogs  ;  bad  clothes,  never. 
Inferior  and  ill-fitting  clothes  become 
merely  ‘old  do.’  The  derivation  of 
hartogs  is  a  secret ;  but  all  philologists, 
and  all  who,  like  Mr.  Stevenson,  have 
a  ‘  love  of  lovely  words,’  will  recog¬ 
nize  in  the  term  a  neologuo  of  singular 
fitness  and  attraction.  Think  about  it 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  you  will  real¬ 
ize  that  clothes  of  the  kind  described 
above  could  not  possibly  be  known  in 
any  other  way.  They  are  hartogs — 
just  hartogs,  and  nothing  else.  .Old 
clothes  of  the  common  type  one  thinks 
of  without  affection,  but  hartogs  are 
beloved.  .  .  .  Anything  is  good 


enough  to  cover  nakedness  ;  hartogs 
do  more — they  confer  cheerfulness  and 
irresponsibility ;  they  fit  the  wearer 
for  a  freer  life.  Yet  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  hartogs  are  never  absolutely 
disreputable,  never  so  old  that  one  can¬ 
not  meet  the  vicar’s  wife  without 
shame.  ...  In  ordinary  life,  how¬ 
ever,  the  wearer  of  hartogs  disdains 
coals  and  mackintoshes,  except  in  ex¬ 
treme  stress  of  weather.  It  is  the 
winds  and  rains  of  heaven  and  the 
might  of  the  sun  that  have  made  his 
hartogs  what  the^  are  ;  the  indoor  life 
produces  a  very  inferior  result.  Your 
best  hartogs  are  stamped  by  the  uni¬ 
verse  itself.  You  cling  to  hartogs  be¬ 
cause  you  love  them,  not  because  you 
cannot  afford  others  they  must  not 
be  associated  with  poverty.  .  .  .  Some 
persons  mark  Sunday  with  them.  They 
are  the  garb  of  the  wise  traveller. 
You  meet  hartogs  on  Ilelvellyn  and 
among  the  Langdale  Pikes  ;  you  recog¬ 
nize  them  in  the  Black  Forest  and  on 
the  Gemmi ;  you  are  aware  of  them  in 
the  ’I'rossachs  and  beneath  the  smooth 
rotundities  and  swelling  undulations  of 
the  South  Downs.  Nature’s  best  lov¬ 
ers  woo  her  in  hartogs.”  This  defini¬ 
tion  should  be  exhaustive  enough  for 
any  intellect ;  and  yet  a  little  may  be 
added.  It  should  be  said,  for  instance, 
that  few  women  have  enough  courage 
to  achieve  hartogs.  The  mass  dare 
not.  There  are  also  men  who  daie  not, 
and  there  are  men  whose  position  is 
against  il.  Bishops  probably  have  no 
hartogs. 

Of  all  hartogs  the  coat  is  the  most 
dearly  prized.  One  cannot  feel  affec¬ 
tionately  toward  a  waistcoat ;  there  is 
nothing  lovable  about  a  waistcoat ;  but 
a  coat  becomes  a  friend,  a  brother. 
Men  have  worn  coats  for  decades.  A 
satisfying  coat  is  worth  its  weight  in 
platinum,  because  it  is  so  rare.  The 
waistcoat  is  within  the  compass  of  any 
tailor,  and  passable  trousers  are  to  be 
bought  where  you  will ;  but  a  coat  is 
different.  Nothing  is  quite  so  disgust¬ 
ing  as  the  determination  of  one’s  tailor 
to  have  his  own  way  in  the  matter  of 
the  coat.  You  order  a  dozen  personal 
touches  ;  you  stipulate  for  no  pads  in 
the  shoulders  ;  for  a  deep  collar,  to 
turn  up  in  wet  or  cold  ;  for  extra 
pockets  inside  ;  for  no  lining  in  the 
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back  ;  for  no  fashionable  antics  in  the 
cutting.  And  the  tailor  smiles  and 
smiles.  None  the  less  is  he  a  villain, 
for  when  the  coat  comes  home  it  is 
precisely  what  you  struggled  to  make 
certain  it  should  not  be.  A  tailor  who 
will  obey  to  (he  letter  is  more  than 
rabies.  Hence  the  lovableness  of  a 
truly  good  coat. 

Hats  are  lovable,  too.  Boots,  how¬ 
ever,  are  merely  comfortable  and  tol¬ 
erable.  No  one  can  love  old  hoots,  no 
one  can  do  more  than  endure  them  ; 
and  newly  married  people  cannot  even 
do  that.  Boots  are  civilization’s  most 
conspicuous  failure  :  they  pinch,  they 
cramp,  they  mar,  they  have  every 
tightness  but  water-tightness ;  they 
are  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter  ; 
they  have  no  durability  ;  they  are  cost¬ 
ly.  They  make  it  almost  worth  while 
to  have  one’s  feet  amputated  early  in 
life.  Lord  Erskine  said  it  was  com¬ 
forting  to  remember  that  when  the 
hour  came  for  all  secrets  to  be  revealed, 
then,  at  length,  we  should  learn  why 
shoes  are  always  made  too  tight.  And 
yet  what  is  to  be  done  ?  To  go  bare¬ 
footed  is,  after  all  these  ages  of  shoe- 
leather,  impossible,  and  sandals  are 
chilly  and  Socialistic.  Indoors,  of 
course,  there  are  slippers,  and  latterly 
a  very  excellent  kind  devised  of  felt 
has  been  obtainable.  But  no  good 
work,  it  has  been  said,  has  ever  been 
done  in  slippers,  and  certainly  no  good 
walking.  For  out-door  life  in  this 
mutable  England  we  have  yet  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  fitting  boot.  The  quest  of  it 
is  the  business  of  a  lifetime  ;  a  man 
may  be  said  never  to  come  within  meas¬ 
urable  distance  of  being  well-shod  until 
he  has  one  foot  in  the  grave.  At  the 
most,  a  pair  of  boots  can  behartogs  for 
a  year.  After  that  they  are  past  fur¬ 
ther  mending,  whereas  a  hat  is  precious 
for  a  lustrum. 

While  an  old  hat  is  so  good  a  friend, 
a  new  hat  is  usually  an  enemy.  Few 
men  have  come  out  of  their  hatter's 
satisfied  with  their  purchase— it  always 
seems  as  if  a  rival  maker  must  keep 
better  shapes.  The  wise  man  either 
permits  his  wife  to  choose  hats  for 
him,  or  he  adheres  continually  to  one 
shape,  as  the  late  Marquis  of  Ailesbury 
did.  Among  the  many  anecdotes  told 
of  that  eccentric  nobleman  there  is  one 
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bearing  upon  his  emphatic  taste  in 
hats.  The  story  shows  him  standing 
bareheaded  in  his  hatter’s,  waiting  for 
the  return  of  the  assistant  who  was 
serving  him.  At  that  moment  entered 
a  short-sighted  bishop,  who  walked  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  marquis,  and,  handing 
him  his  hat,  asked  if  he  had  one  like 
it.  The  herediiary  legislator  took  the 
hat  and  subjected  its  rigging  to  careful 
scrutiny.  “  No,”  he  said  at  length, 
as  he  returned  it,  “  no,  and  I’m  dashed 
if  I’d  wear  it  if  I  had.”  The  tall  hat, 
unless  worn  atan  individual  angle  such 
as  that  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is 
reticent.  It  tells  little.  The  bowler 
is  hardly  more  communicative.  But 
there  are  other  shapes  which  are  garru¬ 
lous  as  one  can  wish  —the  wideawake, 
the  colonial,  the  squash  ;  these  have 
distinct  connotations  and  oiler  volumes 
about  their  wearers. 

Ties  almost  always  are  trustworthy 
guides  to  personality,  and  with  the 
fanciful  nothing — not  even  unan¬ 
swered  letters— accumulates  like  them. 
Some  men  cannot  resist  a  new  tie  ; 
others  keep  a  fresh  one  for  every  day 
in  the  year.  I  remember  that  a  master 
at  school  rang  the  changes  on  his  store 
so  repeatedly  that  to-morrow’s  color 
would  be  the  subject  of  wagers  between 
those  boys  who  had  anything  to  bet. 
To  wear  no  tie  is  a  peculiarity  of  lay 
preachers.  On  the  other  hand,  a  red 
tie  allied  to  general  negligence  of  attire 
is  often  a  mark  of  aversion  from  church 
and  adherence  to  a  Fabian  policy. 
Some  men  cling  to  one  color  to  the 
day  of  their  death.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  in 
this  way  clung  to  light  blue.  A  cer¬ 
tain  notable  philologist  is  similarly 
faithful  to  pinif.  while  the  representa¬ 
tive  English  humorist  makes  black  his 
only  wear.  In  a  shop  oil  Piccadilly 
ties,  quite  needlessly,  are  called  “  neck¬ 
wear.” 

In  winter  there  is  nothing  more 
comfortable  than  hartogs  ;  but  in  sum¬ 
mer  flannels  supersede  them.  The  joy 
of  flannels  is  not  to  be  translated  into 
words  ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  secrets  of 
man  that  women  will  never  wholly 
comprehend.  The  joy  of  beer  is  an¬ 
other  ;  of  tobacco,  a  third.  Buoyancy, 
liberty,  the  power  to  do— these  are  put 
on  with  flannels.  Flannels  are  as  level¬ 
ling  almost  as  nakedness.  On  the 
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cricket  field  all  men  are  equal.  Has 
not  Richardson  bowled  Lord  Hawke 
these  many  seasons  ?  and  1  doubt  not 
but  he  would  york  even  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  But  once,  in  appearance  at 
any  rate,  there  were  distinctions.  In 
the  old  days,  when  George  Parr  hit  to 
long-leg  for  six,  and  George  Freeman 
bowled  like  lightning,  flannels  were  a 
distinguishing  sign.  In  those  days  the 
professional  was  marked  by  his  dress 
for  the  dependent  he  was,  and  the 
“  Daily  Chronicle”  will  not  allow  him 
to  be.  He  wore  a  colored  shirt  and  his 
whites  were  yellow.  You  may  see  them 
in  old  photographs.  My  earliest  recol¬ 
lection  of  county  cricket  is  a  Sussex 
and  Surrey  match  at  Brighton  twenty 
years  ago  ;  and  I  remember  distinctly 
that  Pooley’s  flannels  were  dingy, 
Jupp’s  gray.  But  now,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  there  is  nothing  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  two  classes  of  cricketers.  A 
change  has  come  over  the  professional, 
and  his  flannels  now  shine  like  an  ama¬ 
teur’s.  From  the  pavilion  a  stranger 
would  find  it  impossible  to  pick  out  the 
pros.  They  sometimes  even  wear  ties, 
a  thing  unheard  of  in  the  ’sixties  and 
not  to  be  endured.  Yet  this  new  sar¬ 
torial  complexion  which  the  game  wears 
is  good,  for  it  emphasizes  the  social¬ 
ism  of  cricket.  The  watering-place  in 
summer  also  has  its  flannels,  but  these 
are  not  as  the  flannels  of  the  field.  Of 
all  watering-places  none  has  such  indi¬ 
vidual  attire  as  Bournemouth,  but  then 
Bournemouth  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  watering-place  at  all,  but  a  cod-liver- 
oiling  place.  At  Bournemouth  you  see 
natural  wool.  There,  too,  are  digitat¬ 
ed  socks. 

Cricket  is  comparatively  a  fully 
dressed  pursuit.  Rowing  requires  far 
less  clothing,  and  the  young  men  who 
run  through  the  less  populous  London 
suburbs  of  an  evening  are  almost  loo 
airily  clad.  Except  for  comfort  clothes 
are  seldom  a  positive  necessity.  A 
naked  parliament  would  make  equally 
good  laws,  although  caricaturists  might 
object.  The  only  profession  to  which 
clothes  are  indispensable  is  that  of  the 
pickpocket — and  then  vicariously.  At 
a  pinch  most  of  us  could,  if  need  were, 
very  creditably  get  through  our  daily 
avocations  unclad.  Perhaps  the  finest 
proof  of  the  superfluousness  of  clothes 


is  the  taking  of  Lungtungpen,  when 
the  whole  invading  host  had  not  “  be- 
tune”  them  enough  to  dust  a  fife. 
None  the  less,  for  Europeans,  even  in 
the  most  oppressive  weather,  something 
is  more  comfortable  and  cool  than  noth¬ 
ing.  Our  skins  are  too  tender.  How 
our  remote  forefathers  contrived  to  be 
satisfied  with  woad,  I  cannot  imagine  ; 
either  the  climate  of  early  Britain  was 
much  milder  or  woad  was  very  warm¬ 
ing.  On  few  days  of  the  year  now  is  it 
hot  enough  for  nothing.  On  those 
days  white  linen  ducks  are  very  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  alpaca  coats  have  their  adhe¬ 
rents.  Limp  collars  are  an  alleviation  ; 
indeed,  in  sultry  seasons  the  starched 
collar  is  the  first  to  go.  It  may  be  said 
that  no  denhabille  is  comely  or  even 
presentable,  although  I  suppose  that  it 
would  not  matter  to  us — we  should  not 
be  critical — if  the  lawyer’s  clerk  who 
announced  a  legacy  arrived  breathless 
in  nothing  but  an  umbrella.  Yet 
deshabille  can  be  impressive,  as  we  learn 
in  a  letter  of  Charles  Dickens  to  the 
late  James  T.  Fields,  the  American 
publisher.  Dickens  wrote  :  “I  dream¬ 
ed  that  somebody  was  dead.  It  was  a 
private  gentleman,  and  a  particular 
friend  ;  and  I  was  greatly  overcome 
when  the  news  was  broken  to  me  (very 
delicately)  by  a  gentleman  in  a  cocked 
hat,  top  boots,  and  a  sheet.  Nothing 
else.  ‘  Good  God  !  ’  I  said,  ‘  is  he 
dead  ?  ’  ‘He  is  as  dead,  sir,’  rejoined 
the  gentleman,  ‘  as  a  door-nail.  But 
we  must  all  die,  Mr.  Dickens,  sooner 
or  later,  my  dear  sir.’  ‘  Ah  !  ’  I  said  ; 
‘  yes,  to  be  sure.  Very  true.  But  what 
did  he  die  of?’  The  gentleman  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
broken  by  emotion,  ‘  He  christened  his 
youngest  child,  sir,  with  a  toasting 
fork!’”  Some  sensitive  men  refuse 
to  appear  in  deshabille  on  any  terms. 
”  There  was  a  lovable  English  clergy¬ 
man,”  says  Mark  Twain  in  ‘  A  Tramj) 
Abroad,’  “  who  did  not  get  to  table 
d'hote  at  all.  His  breeches  had  turned 
up  missing,  and  without  any  equiva¬ 
lent.  He  said  he  was  not  more  particu¬ 
lar  than  other  people,  but  he  had  no¬ 
ticed  that  a  clergyman  at  dinner  with¬ 
out  any  breeches  was  almost  sure  to 
excite  remark.” 

The  completest  deshabille  is  obtain¬ 
able  in  the  tropics.  The  late  Henry 
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Diummond  once  wrote  home  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa  that  he  had  nothing  on  but 
a  helmet  and  three  mosquitoes.  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith,  who  was  the  first  man  to 
pray  in  August  for  the  power  to  take 
ofi  his  flesh  and  sit  in  his  bones  (a 
blessed  condition,  which,  on  paper  at 
least,  has  been  made  possible  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kbntgen),  desciibed  the  heiglit 
of  bliss  attainable  by  a  Sierra  Leone 
native,  to  be  sitting  in  one  half  of  a 
melon,  with  the  other  half  on  his  head, 
eating  the  pulp. 

The  opponents  of  the  press  ought  to 
bear  it  in  mind  that  no  substitute  for 
clothing  is  more  effective  than  a  news¬ 
paper— that  is  to  say,  no  sudden  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  American  enthusiast  who 
recently  walked  round  the  world  for  a 
wager  wore  only  a  copy  of  the  “  New 
York  Herald”  until  he  had  amassed, 
by  exhibiting  himself,  enough  money 
to  buy  clothes ;  and  now  and  then 
come  tidings  of  a  party  of  touiists  who 
have  escaped  from  the  attentions  of 
Italian  banditti  or  Hungarian  brigands 
in  nothing  more  substantial  than  last 
week’s  “  Times.”  It  seems  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  that  when  in  difticulties  for 
clothes  the  first  thought  of  civilized 
man  is  for  a  newspaper  ;  just  as  the 
6rst  thought  of  primitive  man  was  for 
a  leaf.  Not  the  least  funny  story  in 
that  diverting  book,  “  Many  Cargoes,” 
tells  of  a  captain  who  lost  his  “  does 
at  cribbage”  and  was  found  the  next 
day  by  his  rescuer  “  in  a  pair  of  socks 
and  last  week’s  paper.”  This,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  not  a  particularly  novel 
position,  but  what  distinguished  Cap¬ 
tain  Brossfrom  his  companions  in  this 
form  of  misfortune  was  his  occupation. 
When  discovered  he  was  “  reading  the 
advertisements.”  That  is  true  philoso¬ 
phy  !  There  is  an  old  but  honorable 
story  of  a  traveller  in  Norway  who  took 
advantage  of  a  two  hours’  break  in  the 
railway  journey  to  leave  the  train  and 
climb  to  the  summit  of  a  little  hill  near 
enough  to  the  station  to  enable  him  to 
hear  the  warning  bell  and  of  sufficient 
altitude  to  command  a  wide  and  varied 
prospect.  It  was  perfect  weather,  and 


he  sat  down  on  a  mound  and  lost  him¬ 
self  in  contemplation  of  the  scene. 
The  bell  rang,  he  leaped  up,  hastened 
to  the  station,  regained  his  carriage  (of 
which  he  was  the  sole  occupant)  and 
the  train  started  again.  Very  few  min¬ 
utes  passed  before  he  was  aware  that 
the  mound  upon  which  he  had  been 
sitting  was  an  ant-hill,  that  the  ants 
were  of  a  peculiarly  savage  disposition, 
and  that  two  or  three  regiments  of 
them  were  accompanying  him  on  his 
journey  in  order  to  coiiLinue  the  at¬ 
tack.  His  course  was  clear.  He  pulled 
off  his  trousers,  and,  leaning  from  the 
window,  shook  the  ants  out  on  to  the 
line.  But  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
withdrawing  the  garment  the  train  en¬ 
tered  a  tunnel  so  narrow  that  the  trou¬ 
sers  were  dashed  from  his  hands  by  the 
brickwork.  He  sank  back  on  the  seat 
in  blank  despair.  Not  another  pair  of 
trousers  did  he  possess  ;  he  dared  not 
get  out ;  ho  was  a  nervous,  self-con¬ 
scious  man  ;  he  could  speak  no  Nor¬ 
wegian.  In  this  dilemma  he  bethought 
him  of  his  store  of  papers  ;  and  by  the 
time  the  next  station  was  reached,  ho 
had  devised  a  skirt  of  them.  No  sooner 
had  the  train  stopped  than  he  clasped 
this  covering  about  him  firmly  with 
one  hand,  and  opening  the  door,  made 
a  break  for  the  station  master's  office. 
The  passengers  and  officials  were  aware 
of  the  flashing  transit  of  a  mystical  fig¬ 
ure,  and  that  was  all.  Once  in  the 
office,  he  built  a  rampart  of  baggage, 
and  crouching  behind  it  called  for 
some  one  capable  of  tackling  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  His  troubles  were  even  yet 
not  quite  over,  for  the  only  interpreter 
in  the  place  turned  out  to  be  the  vil¬ 
lage  schoolmistress.  The  moral  of 
which  story  is  that  when  we  travel  we 
should  carry  either  a  change  of  clothes 
or  a  bundle  of  newpapers. 

Of  the  clothes  of  women  I  know  lit¬ 
tle  except  that  the  fashions  change 
much  too  often,  and  that  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  so  difficult  for  a  girl  to 
do  as  to  dress  in  such  a  way  as  will 
please  her  elder  sister.  —Cornhill  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  OP  ENGLAND*— A  CANADIAN 

IMPRESSION. 

BY  GEORGE  T.  DENISON. 


The  events  connected  with  the  Ju¬ 
bilee  in  London  last  summer  would 
lead  the  casual  observer  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  British  Empire  was  world¬ 
wide  in  its  extent,  that  it  had  planted 
its  flag  in  every  corner  of  the  earth, 
that  wherever  its  flag  flew  there  were 
loyal  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  true  to 
the  common  Empire,  and  ready  to  rally 
to  its  support  and  die  for  its  safety. 
The  Naval  Review  impressed  one  with 
the  mighty  sea-power  of  our  Empire — 
in  vessels,  in  men,  in  armament,  in 
skilled  oflicers,  and  in  the  warlike  and 
national  spirit  that  makes  for  national 
greatness.  The  Navy  was  never  so 
strong  and  so  efficient.  No  nation 
ever  had  such  coaling  stations,  such 
fortified  naval  bases,  so  widely  scat¬ 
tered  and  so  well  placed.  One  could 
not  help  feeling  our  great  maritime 
strength. 

The  Colonial  and  Indian  contingents 
impressed  the  imagination  with  the 
great  reserve  force,  of  the  11,000,000 
Anglo-Saxon  colonists  and  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  other  races,  all  giv¬ 
ing  their  allegiance  to  the  same  Sover¬ 
eign.  The  40,000  troops  who  lined 
the  streets  of  London  and  the  splendid 
mounted  forces  who  marched  through 
them  gave  an  idea  of  military  strength  ; 
while  the  display  of  decorations  in  the 
streets,  the  dresses  of  the  crowds,  the 
lavish  and  profuse  and  luxurious  hos¬ 
pitality — in  which  money  was  poured 
out  like  water  by  our  fellow-country¬ 
men  to  welcome  the  gathering  of  the 
family,  as  it  were,  at  home— and  the 
evidences  of  wealth  shown  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  ways,  gave  one  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  nation  wealthy  beyond  paral¬ 
lel  ill  history.  In  fact,  outwardly 
everything  tended  to  prove  that  our 
Empire  stood  upon  solid  ground,  pre¬ 
pared  for  all  contingencies,  and  pros¬ 
perous  and  progressive. 

After  seeing  all  the  great  displays  of 
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the  celebration  in  London,  and  the 
festivities  of  the  tour  of  the  Colonial 
Premiers  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
North,  to  which  I  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  invited,  I  was  for  a  month 
moving  about  in  the  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  endeavoring  to  form  a  care¬ 
ful  opinion  upon  the  real  condition  of 
affairs.  In  fact,  both  in  London  and 
in  the  country  I  was  very  busy  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  condition  of  England,  as 
to  its  manufactuies,  its  agriculture,  its 
foreign  trade,  and  its  food  sujiply. 
The  result  was  somewhat  depressing. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  hear  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  Canadian  on  these  points,  for 
sometimes  an  onlooker  sees  most  of 
the  game. 

In  addition  to  all  the  outward  mani¬ 
festations  of  national  strength  and 
stability  to  which  I  have  referred,  it 
was  also  apparent  that  the  workmen  in 
England  were  fairly  well  employed,  on 
reasonably  good  wages  in  the  towns. 
The  engineering  trades  were  excep¬ 
tionally  prosperous,  as  was  proved  by 
the  great  strike  which  commenced 
while  I  was  in  England.  I  heard  con¬ 
stantly  that  business  was  flourishing, 
and  the  workin,qmen  doing  w’ell.  I 
attribute  this  prosperity,  so  called,  to 
the  immense  activity  in  the  building 
of  war-vessels  during  the  last  few 
}  ears. 

I  was  informed  that  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom  every  dockyard,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  was  being  worked  to 
its  utmost  capacity  in  building  war¬ 
ships  of  every  type.  I  understand  that 
no  less  than  fifteen  large  war-vessels 
are  now  being  built  for  Japan,  and 
nineteen  for  other  foreign  nations,  be¬ 
sides  a  great  number  for  the  British 
Navy.  This  large  expenditure  of  cap¬ 
ital,  both  British  and  foreign,  which  is 
mainly  paid  out  in  wages,  has  helped 
greatly  for  the  time  being  to  impiove 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
and  has  given  an  unreal,  fictitious,  and 
temporary  prosperity  to  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

In  Canada  we  understand  thoroughly 
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this  type  of  prosperity.  When  a  town 
or  city  borrows  largely  to  carry  out 
great  public  works,  it  always,  during 
the  expenditure  of  the  money,  experi¬ 
ences  a  period  of  inflation  termed  a 
“  boom.”  When  the  money  is  spent, 
depression  follows,  much  worse  than 
the  original  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
“  l)oom”  is  then  said  to  have  “  burst.” 

The  present  temporary  prosperity  in 
England,  which  is  not  based  upon  a 
solid  or  permanent  foundation,  unfor¬ 
tunately  tends  still  more  to  create  the 
belief  in  the  public  mind  that  the  state 
of  affairs  in  England  is  satisfactory. 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  what  seem 
to  be  the  weak  jioints  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Mother  Country.  I 
had  always  been  led  to  believe  th.at  the 
Free  Trade  policy  of  England  was  the 
secret  of  her  success,  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  her  wealth  and  greatness.  I 
was  a  Free  Trader  in  Canada  in  1878, 
and  opposed  the  National  policy  at 
that  time  ;  and  while  I  still  believe 
that  Free  Trade  was  an  advantageous 
policy  for  England  at  the  time  when 
Cobden  and  Bright  advocated  it,  and 
that  it  has  in  the  past  added  much  to 
the  prosperity  and  power  of  England 
by  increasing  immensely  her  trade  and 
manufactures,  yet  I  fear  that  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  there  are  weak 
points  in  the  system,  and  that,  like 
everything  else,  it  has  its  faults  as  well 
as  its  advantages.  If  all  nations  had 
adopted  the  principle,  as  Cobden  and 
Bright  fully  expected,  it  might  have 
worked  better  ;  but  free  imports  from 
foreign  countries,  and  high  taxes  upon 
British  exports  into  those  countries, 
certainly  cannot  be  called  either 
‘‘  Free”  or  “  Fair”  Trade. 

Protection  in  foreign  countries  has 
fostered  and  encouraged  their  own 
manufactures  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
reduce  very  much  their  imports  of 
English  goods,  and  to  enable  them  to 
compete  very  successfully  with  the 
English  trader,  and  cut  down  his  trade 
‘  as  well  as  his  profits.  To  prove  this 
we  need  only  look  at  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
compare  the  figures  of  the  yrar  1873, 
for  example,  with  those  of  last  year. 
We  find  that  in  1873  the  total  imports 
were  £371,287,372,  and  that  in  1896 
they  had  risen  to  £441,807,335,  an  in¬ 


crease  of  £70,519,963.  In  1873  the  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
£255,164,603,  wiiile  in  1896  they  had 
fallen  to  £239,922,209,  a  decrease  of 
£15,242,394  ;  so  that  while  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  against  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  1873  was  £116,122,769,  in  1896 
it  had  risen  to  £201,885,126.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  also,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
even  this  reduced  trade  is  carried  on 
at  a  very  small  profit  indeed  to  the 
manufacturer.  These  figures  show 
that  a  population  larger  by  some  7,000,- 
000  produces  for  export  less  merchan¬ 
dise  at  less  profits,  while  it  purchases 
from  abroad  £70,519,963  more  than 
when  its  business  was  greater  and  more 
remunerative.  At  present  England  is 
living  on  her  own  fat,  so  to  speak — the 
balances  being  made  up  by  expendi¬ 
tures  of  capital,  and  interest  on  the 
earnings  and  profits  of  years  gone  by. 

The  feature  of  the  Free  Trade  policy 
that  is  most  to  be  deplored  is  its  effect 
on  the  great  agricultural  interests  of 
England.  The  ill-effect  is  widespread, 
working  evil  in  every  direction.  No 
one  can  travel  through  England  with¬ 
out  feeling  sad  at  the  evidences  that 
crop  up  everywhere  of  the  disastrous 
results  threatened  by  this  policy.  The 
agricultural  population  is  diminishing, 
the  acreage  under  cultivation  every 
year  getting  less,  and  the  food-supply 
grown  within  the  islands  gradually 
trending  toward  the  vanishing-point. 
Every  year  the  population  is  drifting 
more  and  more  into  the  manufacturing 
towns,  increasing  competition  and 
making  life  harder  to  bear.  Paupers 
are  increasing  in  number  every  year, 
and  the  poor  rates  constantly  going 
up.  According  to  the  Statesman's 
Year-Book  for  1897,  the  number  of 
paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  in  1892  was 
951,375,  at  an  expenditure  of  £10,814,- 
916.  The  number  receiving  relief  in 
1896,  only  four  years  later,  was  1,025,- 
364.  at  an  expenditure  of  £11,910,324. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  large  majority  of 
the  children  of  England,  instead  of 
being  reared  in  the  open  country,  un¬ 
der  the  dome  of  heaven,  are  being  hud¬ 
dled  in  crowded  towns,  under  a  pall  of 
factory  smoke,  among  the  soot-be¬ 
grimed  walls  of  narrow  courts  and 
alleys  paved  with  cinders,  without  a 
blade  of  grass  or  a  green  leaf  to  be  seen. 
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'["he  foul  air  and  crowding  in  ill-venti- 
laled  houses  must  be  affecting  the  phy¬ 
sique  and  stamina  of  the  race,  and  the 
day  will  soon  come,  if  it  has  not  yet 
come,  when  England  in  defending  her 
national  existence  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  rely  upon  a  great  rural  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  type  of  those  yeomen  who 
drew  tbe  long-l)Ow  at  Cressy,  Poictiers, 
and  Agincourt,  or  of  those  farmers’ 
sons  and  village  lads  who  in  their  solid 
squares  hurled  back  the  pride  of  France 
in  our  last  great  struggle  at  Waterloo. 

An  Englishman  cannot  appreciate 
the  intensely  depressing  effect  of  tbe 
manufacturing  districts  upon  the  Cana¬ 
dian  tourist.  Accustomed  as  we  are 
to  the  clear  pure  atmosphere  and  bright 
blue  skies  of  our  native  land,  tbe  Black 
Country  of  England  seems  unnatural 
and  uncanny,  reminds  one  of  tbe  in¬ 
fernal  regions,  and  arouses  a  sad  sym- 
patby  for  tbe  poor  bumau  beings  wbo 
have  to  live  urider  sucb  conditions. 

I  was  at  tbe  depot  of  an  English 
regular  regiment  this  summer.  There 
were  about  200  men  drawn  up,  and  I 
walked  up  and  down  the  line  to  exam¬ 
ine  them  closely.  I  found  I  could 
easily  look  over  their  helmets,  and  that 
they  were  slight  short  lads,  almost  all 
in  their  teens.  They  looked  like  a  lot 
of  schoolboys.  I  suppose  they  will  be 
kept  at  tbe  depot  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  join  the  regiment,  and  until 
good  food,  regular  habits,  and  physi¬ 
cal  exercise  will  improve  and  strengthen 
their  constitutions.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  prophecy  of  the  his¬ 
torian  Fronde,  written  a  dozen  years 
ago,  was  being  rapidly  fulfilled.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  crowding  into  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns,  he  said  : 

Tlie  native  vigor  of  our  temperament  miglit 
defy  the  intiuence  of  such  a  life  for  a  quarter 
or  for  half  a  century.  Experience,  even  nat¬ 
ural  prohabdity.  declared,  that  the  grandchil¬ 
dren  of  the  occupants  of  these  dens  must  he 
sickly,  poor,  stunted  wretches,  wliom  no 
school  teaching,  however  excellent,  could 
save  from  physical  decrepitude. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  these 
sentences  as  I  saw  these  undersized, 
weakly  looking  boys,  dressed  in  the 
historic  red  coat  of  England,  and  felt 
tbat  upon  them  tbe  safety  and  honor 
of  our  great  Empire  might  at  any  time 
depend.  I  thought  of  Horace’s  lines 


upon  the  growing  degeneracy  of  the 
Roman  citizen  in  his  time,  caused  by 
the  fields  being  abandoned  and  the 
people  crowding  into  cities  : 

They  did  not  spring  from  sires  like  these 
The  noble  youlh  who  dyed  the  seas 

With  Carthag’nian  gore. 

Who  great  Antiocluis  overcame 

And  Hannibal  of  yore. 

Sir  Chailes  Dilke,  in  an  article  re¬ 
cently  published,  says  : 

Our  breakdown  is  also  evidenced  by  the 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  enlistment.  The 
guardsman  is  now  habitually  taken  at  5  feet 
7  inches,  and  the  linesman  at  5  feet  3^  inches. 
The  shapes  of  the  men  now  enlisted  for  the 
line  are  more  startling  than  their  small  stature, 
and  owing  to  our  present  system  we  are 
clearly  drawing  in  an  increased  degree  on  in¬ 
ferior  classes  of  the  population. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  one 
outcome  of  the  highly  vaunted  Free 
Trade  policy — a  huddling  of  the  people 
into  cities,  a  gradual  weakening  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  a  great  decrease 
of  country-bred  men,  and  a  decay  in 
the  size  and  stamina  of  the  masses  of 
the  population.  For  a  time  England 
no  doubt  jirospered  pecuniarily,  and 
great  fortunes  were  made  ;  but  now, 
with  imports  almost  double  the  ex¬ 
ports,  with  the  imports  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  and  the  exports  steadily  diminish¬ 
ing,  the  nation  is  not  even  gaining  in 
her  manufactures,  but  is  losing  to 
other  nations  every  day. 

The  design  was  to  make  England 
the  workshop  of  the  world  ;  but  why- 
should  that  be  the  ambition  of  any  na¬ 
tion  ?  Why  should  tbe  English  be  the 
serfs  of  the  universe,  and  do  the  dirty 
work  for  mankind  ? 

The  foreign  countries  almost  all  re¬ 
fuse  England  free  entry  into  their 
markets,  while  in  England  they  have 
every  freedom.  T’he  imports  from  tlie 
British  possessions  in  1895  were  £95,- 
530,210,  the  exports  £70,001,524,  or 
as  9^  to  7.  Tbe  imports  from  foreign 
countries  into  the  United  Kingdom 
were  £321,159,448,  tbe  exports  £155,- 
88«,492,  or  more  than  2  to  1.  1  was 

informed  tbat  even  to  maintain  this 
reduced  export,  the  margin  of  profit 
was  so  small  that  only  large  establish¬ 
ments  on  an  extensive  scale,  able  to 
obtain  capital  at  the  smallest  interest, 
could  carry  on  business,  and  that  the 
smaller  factories  were  gradually  going 
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to  the  wall,  and  no  one  can  foretell 
how  long  the  niaigin  of  profit  can  be 
maintained.  In  some  lines  of  produc¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  tin 
plates,  the  profit  has  disappeared,  and 
the  industry  has  been  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  net  result  of  fifty  years  of  Free 
Trade  on  the  one-sided  principle  has 
been  to  diminish  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation  and  to  weaken  the  physique  of 
the  British  race,  while  even  the  chance 
of  becoming  the  workshop  of  the 
world,  which  was  the  goal  to  be  gained, 
is  being  lost. 

Mommsen,  the  great  German  histo¬ 
rian,  writing  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
shows  how  in  the  decay  of  Rome  sim¬ 
ilar  influences  of  outside  competition 
led  to  the  destruction  of  the  farming 
interests  of  that  great  Empire,  and 
how  this  helped  to  bring  about  its 
downfall.  I  will  quote  from  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Home,  vol.  ii.,  p.  273  : 

Under  the  unnatural  disturbance  of  rela¬ 
tions  occasioned  l)y  the  lamentable  system  of 
slave  labor  it  would  perhaps  have  been  justi¬ 
fiable  to  impose  a  duty  upon  transmarine  corn 
for  the  protection  of  the  Italian  farmer. 

The  average  price  .  .  .  shows  undeniably 
that  the  producers  of  grain  in  Italy  were 
wliolly  destitute  of  a  market  for  their  prod¬ 
uce,  and  in  consequence  corn  and  corn-land 
w’ere  almost  valueless.  In  a  great  industrial 
State,  whose  agriculture  cannot  feed  its  popu¬ 
lation,  such  a  result  might  perhaps  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  useful,  or  at  any  late  as  not  absolutely 
injurious  ;  but  a  country  like  Italy,  where 
manufactures  w'ere  incousideiable,  and  agri¬ 
culture  was  altogether  the  mainstay  of  the 
Slate,  was  in  this  way  systematically  ruined, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  was 
sacrificed  in  the  most  shameful  fa.liion  to  the 
interests  of  the  essentially  unproductive  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  capital,  to  which,  in  tact,  bread 
could  never  become  too  cheap.  Nothing  per¬ 
haps  evinces  so  clearly  as  this  how'  wretched 
was  the  constitution  and  how  incapable  was 
the  administratiou  ot  this  so-called  golden 
age  of  the  republic.  Any  representative  sys¬ 
tem,  however  meagre,  would  have  led  at  least 
to  serious  complaint,  aud  to  a  perception  of 
tue  seat  of  the  evil  ;  but  in  those  collective 
assemblages  of  the  citizens  anything  was  lis¬ 
tened  to  sooner  than  the  w'arning  voice  of  the 
foreboding  patriot.  Any  Government  that 
deserved  the  name  would  of  itself  have  inter¬ 
fered  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
probably  with  well-meaning  credulity,  re¬ 
garded  the  low  price  of  grain  as  a  real  bless¬ 
ing  for  the  people,  and  the  Scipios  and  Flami- 
tiiuuses  had  forsooth  more  things  to  do — to 
emancipate  the  Greek,  and  to  exercise  the 
tiiiiclious  of  republican  kings— so  the  ship 
drove  on  unhindered  toward  the  breakers. 


Above  and  beyond  all  the  other  evils 
I  have  mentioned  is  one  which  cieates 
a  great  and  pressing  danger  to  our 
race,  which  should  certainly  be  rem¬ 
edied  at  once  in  some  way  or  other. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  dependent 
for  its  food  on  various  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  decreased  through  foreign 
competition  from  4,213,G51  acres  sown 
in  I85G  to  1,45G,200  acres  sown  in 
1895-9G  (Uo»7t  Trade  Year-Book,  I89G, 
p.  80).  and  the  sources  of  supply  now 
are  mainly  confined  to  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  and  countries  under 
the  control  of  Russia.  According  to 
the  Corn  Trade  Year-Book  for  I89G, 
the  United  Kingdom  imported  that 
year  23,431,000  quarters  of  bread- 
stuffs,  and  produced  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  4,325,000  quarters.  Of  these 
imports  Russia  and  the  United  Slates 
could  control  directly  and  indirectly 
about  19,100,000  quarters,  leaving  only 
4,271,000  quarters  of  her  imports  com¬ 
ing  from  cuiintres  free  from  the  con¬ 
trol  of  those  two  Rowers.  In  saying 
that  they  could  control  “  directly  or 
indirectly,”  I  mean,  for  example,  that 
England  imported  from  France  in  189G 
5G4,000  quarters  and  from  Germany 
308,000  quarters,  but  France  imported 
that  year  4,471,000  quarters  and  Ger¬ 
many  G, 924,000  quarters.  Would  not 
an  embargo  at  once  cut  off  the  bulk  of 
French  and  German  imports,  and 
thereby  stop  all  exports?  Would  any 
nation,  either  to  make  money  or  to 
help  a  belligerent,  allow  the  export  of 
food,  with  the  certain  result  of  bring¬ 
ing  on  a  famine  among  its  own  people  ? 
Self-preservation  is  a  law  of  nature, 
and  if  Russia  and  the  United  Slates 
withheld  food  products  from  all  the 
world,  as  in  case  of  war  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  they  undoubtedly  would, 
the  importing  nations  such  as  France 
and  Germany  would  be  forced  to  pro¬ 
hibit  exports  of  food  to  prevent  famine 
and  revolution  at  home.  The  4,271,- 
000  quarters  which  England  might  be 
able  to  get  come  from  Canada,  Argen¬ 
tina,  India,  Chili,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  sundry  other  places,  necessitating 
in  order  to  obtain  them  the  command 
of  a  number  of  divergent  sea  routes  of 
immense  distances. 

The  supply  of  all  other  coarse  grains 
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which  might  be  uaeJ  for  food  is  also 
badly  placed,  Russia  and  the  United 
States  controlling  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  it,  as  they  do  of  bacon,  ham, 
cheese,  lard,  cattle,  and  fresh  beef,  the 
stoppage  of  which  would  be  felt  in 
every  direction. 

To  all  outward  appearance,  the  Ju¬ 
bilee  taught  the  onlookers  to  believe 
that  the  liritish  Empire  was  not  only 
the  wealthiest  of  all  nations,  but  also 
the  strongest  at  sea,  and  with  an  actual 
and  reserve  military  strength  equal  to 
that  of  any  nation  ;  and  that,  with  the 
strong  feeling  of  loyalty  that  evidently 
actuated  every  part,  the  Empire  might 
defy  the  attacks  of  all  comers.  All 
this  was  apt  to  create  an  over  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  public  mind. 

Of  all  the  millions  who  witnessed  the 
great  pageants  in  June  last,  how  very 
few  considered  the  weak  points  ! — the 
diminution  in  trade,  the  vanishing 
profits,  the  increasing  foreign  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  destruction  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest.  How  few  considered 
the  danger  to  England,  and  through 
her  to  the  Empire,  of  the  precarious 
and  hand  to-mouth  food  supply  !  Every 
day  that  things  go  on  as  they  are,  we 
are  in  danger — a  danger  that  is  con¬ 
stantly  becoming  more  threatening. 
Our  Empire  is  leaving  it  in  the  power 
of  two  not  over-friendly  nations  to 
combine,  and,  by  putting  an  embargo 
upon  all  food  products,  to  be  able, 
possibly,  to  starve  England  into  sub¬ 
mission  ;  and  this  they  might  do  with¬ 
out  capturing  a  gunboat,  without  win¬ 
ning  a  battle,  without  filing  a  shot. 
The  sea  routes  might  be  kept  open  in 
every  direction,  but  as  the  nations 
other  than  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  which  alone  could  supply  food, 
only  send  her  now  4,271,000  quarters, 
which  presumably  is  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  their  surplus,  they  certainly 
could  not  supply,  in  addition,  more 
than  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  19,- 
160,000  quarters  which  the  United 
Kingdom  would  require  to  feed  her 
people. 

The  Mother  Country  is  to-day,  as  a 
nation,  in  the  position,  as  it  were,  of 
an  impregnable  fortress,  which  has 
been  armed  with  the  finest  artillery, 
supplied  with  munitions  of  war  and 
military  materiel  without  limit,  gar¬ 


risoned  beyond  its  need,  and  stored 
with  water  for  years,  but  in  which  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  a  secure 
supply  of  food,  without  which  all  the 
other  precautions  are  absolutely  use¬ 
less.  The  great  lesson  to  us  all  is  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  by  all  paits 
of  the  Empire  to  have  this  evil  rem¬ 
edied,  and  the  food  supply  made  safe, 
in  order  that  we  maybe  self-dependent 
and  self-suslaining  in  every  particular. 
The  food  to  feed  the  British  people 
should  be  grown  npon  British  soil,  un¬ 
der  the  flag  of  the  Empire,  where  it 
could  be  secured  in  case  of  war,  and 
where  it  would  be  among  people  ready 
to  fight  for  it  and  guard  it  for  the  com¬ 
mon  cause. 

1  discussed  this  question  with  many 
people  in  England,  and  with  some  of 
the  best  authorities,  and  the  replies  to 
my  suggestions  of  danger  were  varied. 
Some  would  not  discuss  the  possibility 
of  war  with  the  United  Slates.  Cana¬ 
dians,  who  are  better  able  to  judge  of 
the  state  of  feeling  on  this  continent, 
know  that  if  England  were  in  a  life- 
and-death  struggle,  and  particularly  if 
it  were  with  Russia,  the  United  States 
would  be  almost  certain  to  throw  in 
their  whole  strength  against  England. 
The  belief  which  they  have,  that  in 
combination  with  Russia  they  would 
with  ease  be  able  by  a  joint  embargo  to 
bring  England  to  her  knees,  adds 
greatly  to  the  danger  of  war.  If  Eng¬ 
land’s  food  supply  were  safe  within 
her  Empire,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  more  inclined  for  peace, 
and  their  diplomatic  tone  would  at 
once  become  more  courteous.  Some 
thought  that  in  case  of  war  these  na¬ 
tions  would  not  put  an  embargo  on 
food  products  because  it  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  trade,  and  that,  having 
command  of  the  sea,  Great  Britain 
could  get  the  food.  They  seemed  to 
forget  that,  if  we  had  command  of  the 
sea.  these  nations  would  have  only  one 
possible  weapon,  an  embargo  on  food, 
and  would  be  driven  to  use  the  only 
offensive  action  possible.  Then  some 
relied  on  trade  theories,  such  as  that 
the  demand  would  create  the  supply, 
which  they  thought  would  override  all 
military  conditions.  I  asked  why  the 
demand  did  not  create  the  supply  for 
the  French  in  Paris  in  1870.  Then 
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they  admitted  that  war  did  sometimes 
upset  trade  theories. 

I  found  a  general  confidence  that 
theories  of  some  kind,  or  luck,  or  a 
kind  Providence,  or  something,  would 
bring  them  through  all  right ;  but  I 
found  no  one  able  to  satisfy  me  as  to 
how  England  could  be  fed  under  the 
war  conditions  1  have  mentioned.  No 
one  seemed  to  appreciate  that  in  the 
great  wars  with  Napoleon  the  United 
Kingdom  was  able  to  feed  itself,  and 
that  even  as  late  as  the  Crimean  War 
in  1854-55  the  home  production  was, 
after  deducting  seed,  10,427,74?  quar¬ 
ters  and  the  imports  only  2,983,000 
quarters.  The  present  condition  of 
Great  Britain  is  without  a  parallel 
either  in  its  own  history  or  the  history 
of  any  great  nation.  England  is  liv¬ 
ing  from  hand  to  mouth  more  than 
people  have  any  idea  of.  1  found 
from  the  best  authority  I  could  get  in 
Liverpool,  that  in  August,  when  I  was 
there,  the  supply  of  wheat  in  the  hands 
of  importers  was  for  between  three  and 
four  weeks  only — inquiry  in  a  number 
of  bakers’  shops  disclosing  the  fact 
that  the  average  supply  in  them  was 
for  about  four  or  five  days,  in  the  large 
bakeries  less  than  a  week,  in  the  mills 
three  or  four  weeks.  Two  months’ 
stoppage  of  foreign  corn  would  reduce 
the  lations  for  the  people  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  what  is  required,  and  half  of 
it  would  have  to  be  secured  by  the 
command  of  many  divergent  and 
lengthened  sea  routes. 

The  belief  in  the  certainty  of  keep¬ 
ing  command  of  the  sea  is  also  another 
instance  of  the  feeling  of  over-confi¬ 
dence  to  which  T  have  already  alluded. 
I  do  not  believe  Great  Britain  can  ob¬ 
tain  the  absolute  and  complete  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea  everywhere.  She  may 
be  able,  and  I  hope  and  believe  she 
will  be  able,  to  command  certain  routes 
and  keep  them  open.  She  may  be 
able  to  be  in  command,  at  any  particu¬ 
lar  point  where  it  is  necessary  for  her 
to  be  in  command,  but  it  is  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  any  fleet  of  500  or 
even  700  ships  could  command  all  the 
sea  routes,  all  the  time,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  For  this  reason  the  food 
supply  is  the  great  and  pressing  dan¬ 
ger,  and  should  be  put  right  at  all 
hazards  and  at  whatever  cost  may 


be  necessary,  either  in  money  or  the¬ 
ories. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  mat¬ 
ters  might  be  improved.  National 
granaries  is  one  suggestion,  for  which 
much  can  be  said,  and  if  adopted 
would  make  the  Empire  safer  ;  but  it 
would  be  a  very  costly  method,  and 
would  be  a  greater  burden  in  money 
than  a  duty  on  foreign  corn,  which 
might  be  imposed  in  place  of  the  duty 
on  tea,  tobacco,  and  some  other  articles 
in  common  use  by  the  people.  Grana¬ 
ries,  while  adding  to  the  safety,  would 
add  nothing  to  the  wealth,  progress, 
or  stability  of  the  Empire  ;  but  prefer¬ 
ential  tariffs  would  strengthen  the 
Colonies  immensely  in  population  and 
wealth,  would  in  the  end  strengthen 
and  increase  the  trade  of  England,  and 
would  bind  all  parts  of  the  Empire  in 
the  bonds  of  a  common  interest.  If 
the  preference  was  greater  in  favor  of 
the  home  farmer,  it  would  revive  agri¬ 
culture,  and  give  employment  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  are 
competing  with  the  factory  hands  and 
tending  to  reduce  wages.  A  sufficient 
duty,  and  it  need  not  be  large,  would 
ensure  within  the  British  Isles  the 
growth  of  15,000,000  quarters  of 
wheat,  instead  of  five  or  six  millions  as 
at  present.  A  small  preference  of  two 
or  three  shillings  a  quarter  against  the 
foreigner  would  increase  the  Canadian 
production  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We 
have  in  Canada  fertile  wheat-bearing 
land,  capable  of  producing  the  finest 
wheat  in  the  world,  in  quantities  far 
more  than  sufficient  to  feed  Great 
Britain  ;  and  a  slight  preference  would 
send  emigration  to  fill  up  our  fields  and 
strengthen  a  portion  of  the  Empire, 
instead  of  fostering  and  encouraging 
and  building  up  foreign  countries, 
which  may  at  any  time  be  hostile. 

The  sea  route  from  Canada  to  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to 
the  North  of  Ireland  is  almost  a  British 
route.  It  has  no  foreign  naval  sta¬ 
tions  to  the  North,  and  it  is  guarded 
by  oirr  stations  at  Halifax  and  St. 
John’s  on  the  West,  and  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Milford  Haven  and  Bear 
Haven  on  the  East.  It  is,  without 
any  doubt,  the  safest  and  most  easily 
defended  sea  route  from  England  in 
any  direction. 
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The  objection  to  this  suggestion  is 
that  it  would  aid  Canada.  If  it  is  not 
more  important  for  England,  and  more 
advantageous  to  her  ten  times  over 
than  to  Canada,  it  is  not  worth  dis¬ 
cussing  ;  Canada  is  getting  on  all 
right.  If  her  progress  is  not  very 
fast,  it  is  sure  and  on  solid  ground. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  being  starved  into 
submission,  and  believe  we  can  hold 
our  freedom  as  a  people,  if  it  comes  to 
straight  fighting,  as  our  fathers  did  in 
1812,  1813,  and  1814,  against  odds 
many  times  greater  than  we  are  likely 
to  have  to  encounter  now.  But  the 
British  Empire  is  our  Empire,  as  it  is 
the  Empire  of  every  part ;  and  we  are 
as  much  interested  in  the  safety  of  the 
heart  of  it  as  is  any  portion,  and  we 
have  the  right  to  urge  that  England 
shall  take  steps  to  make  her  condition 
safe. 

If  such  a  war  should  happen  as  we 
have  been  di-iicussing,  the  heaviest 
brunt  of  the  fighting  would  fall  upon 
the  Canadian  people.  Russia  would 


probably  attack  India  ;  and  the  United 
States,  Canada.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
prospect  for  us  to  look  forward  to,  with 
England’s  food  supply  in  the  condition 
it  is.  Six  millions  of  us  Northern  men, 
fighting  on  our  own  soil  for  our  homes 
and  freedom  and  all  we  hold  dear, 
would,  we  believe,  be  able  to  hold  our 
own  in  spite  of  the  odds  ;  but  in  what 
a  position  would  we  be  placed,  if  we 
heard  of  the  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  England  starving  and  pleading 
for  peace,  and  being  told  by  the  United 
States  that  we  must  lay  down  our  arms 
before  they  would  send  the  food  to  save 
the  lives  of  our  brethren  in  England  ! 

We  have  a  right  to  ask  the  English 
people  to  provide  against  this  disaster, 
either  by  granaries,  bounties,  preferen¬ 
tial  tarifis,  or  in  any  other  way.  This 
should  be  done,  not  to  carry  out  or  to 
upset  any  trade  theories,  but  as  an  in¬ 
surance  against  a  great  national  dan¬ 
ger,  as  a  necessary  expenditure,  as  a 
war  measure  of  defence. — Nineteenth 
Century. 


WITHIN  THE  SECRET  CHAMBER  OF  MY  HEART. 

BY  MARGARET  EVANS. 

Within  the  secret  chamber  of  my  heart 
A  Searcher  hides  ; 

He  speaks  ;  I  speak  to  Him  and  say  “  Depart !” 

Yet  He  abides. 


When  the  sun  shines  I  deem  it  holiday. 

And  think  to  sin  ; 

He  waits  for  me  and  calls,  “  This  is  the  way  ; 
Walk  thou  therein.” 


Thereafter,  when  my  sky  is  black  with  storm 
And  wild  with  fears, 

I  think  that  I  can  surely  see  His  form 
And  feel  His  tears. 


And  when  I  question,  weary  unto  death 
With  the  long  strife, 

“  Who  art  Thou,  Lord  ?”  gently  He  answereth, 

“  I  am  thy  life  !” 

— Living  Age. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  TEE  SEA. 

BY  W.  ALLINGHAM. 


Some  simple  system  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  outer  world  has  appar¬ 
ently  been  found  necessary  by  seamen 
ever  since  ships  dared  leave  the  land 
below  the  horizon.  Bottles  have  fre¬ 
quently  served  the  desired  purpose ; 
though  very  few  indeed  of  those  thrown 
overboard,  with  a  letter  carefully  en- 
closed,  ever  reach  the  shore.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  however,  most  important  in¬ 
formation  is  conveyed  in  this  way.  As 
a  general  rule,  these  bottle-messengers 
get  broken  on  tbe  beach  by  the  savage 
sea,  or  the  salt  water  eats  through  a 
flaw  in  the  cork,  or  barnacles  adhere 
in  increasing  growth  and  sink  them. 
Some  lie  unheeded  for  many  months 
on  a  lonely  shore  ;  and  it  is  on  record 
that  a  botlle  containing  a  message  de¬ 
spatched  by  an  American  captain  in 
1837,  was  picked  up  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland  just  twenty-one  years  ,  later. 
Securely  corked  bottles,  first  ballasted 
with  lead  or  sand  inside,  sind  subse¬ 
quently  dipped  into  hot  pitch,  seem 
]n’eferable  for  the  purpose.  A  slight 
stick,  about  fifteen  inches  long,  secure¬ 
ly  lashed  to  the  bottle’s  neck,  would 
bear  a  tiny  flag  to  attract  attention. 
The  lashing  and  the  lower  portion  of 
this  miniature  flagstaff  should  be  well 
covered  with  pitcL  Bottles  specially 
supplied  for  this  ocean  mail  by  the 
United  States  Hydrographic  Office  are 
ballasted  so  that  theyalw’ays  float  in  an 
upright  position.  A  small  indicator 
fastened  on  the  neck  displays  the  in¬ 
itial  letters  “  E.  0.”  and  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  number.  When  sighted  from  the 
deck  of  a  passing  ship  the  number  only 
is  noted  and  reported  to  the  Hydrog- 
rapher  at  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
Navigation.  The  bottle  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  picked  up  until  it  reaches  dry 
laud. 

Most  interesting  charts  setting  forth 
the  drifts  of  bottle-messengers  have 
been  published  of  recent  years  by  the 
United  States  Hydrographic  Office, 
especially  in  1891,  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  then  Hydrogra- 
pher,  Commander  Richardson  Clover, 
U.  S.  N.  ;  and  in  1895  and  1896,  un¬ 


der  the  present  Hydrographer,  Captain 
C.  D.  Sigsbee,  U.  S.  N.  Taken  col¬ 
lectively,  these  bottle-drifts  serve  to 
illustrate  the  two  most  marked  features 
of  the  surface  circulation  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean.  First  there  is  the 
vast  whirl  extending  from  the  equator 
on  the  south  to  the  parallel  of  48°  on 
the  north,  which  completely  encloses 
the  whole  waste  of  waters  between  the 
trade-winds  and  the  anti-trades.  This 
is  the  region  known  to  navigators  as 
the  Sargossa  Sea,  where  the  early 
writers  fondly  imagined  that  the  cara¬ 
vels  of  Columbus  were  so  much  im¬ 
peded  by  gulf-weed  as  to  necessitate  a 
passage  being  cut  with  hatchets.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  variable  winds  and  erratic  cur¬ 
rents,  the  central  portion  of  this  North 
Atlantic  eddy  is  even  now  avoided  by 
sailing-ships.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
extension  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
leaves  the  northern  limit  of  the  main 
eddy  in  the  neighborhood  of  30°  W., 
and  moves  northeastward,  thus  skirt¬ 
ing  the  shores  of  Iceland  on  the  west, 
and  Scotland  and  Norway  on  the  east. 
Call  it  by  whatever  name  we  will,  this 
warm  current  tends  to  keep  open  Nor¬ 
wegian  harbors,  so  that  whaling-ships 
have  had  a  clear  passage  as  far  north 
as  74°  N.,  in  4°  E.,  while  at  the  same 
time  harbors  of  North  America  were 
closed  by  ice  even  as  far  to  the  south¬ 
ward  as  the  latitude  of  Bordeaux. 

A  bottle  despatched  from  the  steam¬ 
ship  GitildhaU  on  May  31st,  1894, 
when  in  46°  N.,  31°  W.,  almost  mid¬ 
way  between  Brest  and  Newfoundland, 
was  picked  up  on  February  13th,  1896, 
at  Antigua,  after  a  drift  of  about  four 
thousand  five  hundred  miles.  It  had 
evidently  passed  close  to  the  Azores, 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  Cape 
Verdes  on  the  way.  Another,  thrown 
overboard  from  the  sloop  Saj^oUo  on 
July  20th,  1892,  travelled  eastward 
toward  the  Azores,  and  thence,  as  in 
the  previous  instance,  until  it  was  re¬ 
covered  near  Turk’s  Island,  north  of 
Haiti,  on  February  8th,  1890,  after  a 
drift  of  nearly  six  thousand  miles.  A 
bottle-message  from  tbe  sailing-ship 
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St.  Enoch  is  probably  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  eighty-two  drifts  shown 
on  the  United  States  chart  just  issued. 
It  was  sent  off  when  some  seven  hun¬ 
dred  miles  west  of  Sierra  Leone,  under 
the  influence  of  the  well-known  Guinea 
cnrrent,  setting  eastward  on  to  the 
African  land.  The  master  of  this  ves¬ 
sel  noted  on  the  message  that  she  had 
experienced  an  easterly  current  of 
thirty-six  miles  during  the  previous 
day.  Hence  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  messenger  was  swept  east¬ 
ward  until  some  incident  occurred  to 
transfer  it  to  a  current  setting  in  a 
westerly  direction.  Once  on  the  latter 
route,  however,  it  passed  leisurely 
along  through  the  jiassages  of  the 
Windward  Isles,  escaping  contact  with 
any  land  ;  followed  the  trend  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  till 
clear  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  thence 
onward  to  Totabrough  Walls,  Shetland 
Islands,  where  it  was  found  on  March 
20th,  1890,  after  having  accomplished 
a  record  drift  of  nearly  eight  thousand 
miles  in  less  than  one  thousand  days. 

The  precise  course  followed  by  a  be¬ 
lated  bottle-messenger  is  necessarily 
extremely  difficult  to  define.  The  geo¬ 
graphical  positions  of  departure  and  of 
arrival  are  generally  the  only  two 
points  accurately  known  along  the 
track.  A  similar  objection  cannot 
rightly  be  urged  against  charted  drifts 
of  derelict  ships  left  to  their  fate  dur¬ 
ing  heavy  gales,  and  keeping  afloat  in 
a  waterlogged  condition  for  many 
weeks.  Several  have  come  in  this 
lonely  state  right  across  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  from  the  United  States  coast  to 
Europe,  along  the  very  routes  affected 
by  bottle-messengers.  These  aban¬ 
doned  ships,  dangers  drifting  devious¬ 
ly,  are  observed  fretpiently  by  passing 
vessels  ;  their  positions  are  duly  report¬ 
ed  to  the  American  Hydrographic 
Office  by  shipmasters  of  every  nation 
zealously  co-operating  therewith  ;  and 
the  tracks  thus  obtained  are  carefully 
delineated  on  the  monthly  Pilot  Chart 
of  the  North  Atlantic,  supplied  by  the 
department  to  a  large  majority  of  the 
shipmasters  navigating  in  the  vicinity. 
A  glance  at  the  most  recent  issue  of 
this  valuable  contribution  to  nautical 
literature  puts  the  navigator  on  his 
guard.  It  is  noteworthy  that  drifts  of 


derelict  ships  and  bottle-messengers  of 
Neptune’s  mail  are  almost  identical. 
This  is  but  another  proof  of  the  inti¬ 
mate  connection  between  the  motion 
of  the  sea-surface  and  the  winds. 

Bottles  thrown  overboard  about  ten 
degrees  east  of  St.  John’s,  Newfound¬ 
land,  keep  a  northeast  course  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule.  They  come  ashore  anywhere 
from  Valentia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ire¬ 
land,  to  the  North  Cape  of  Norway. 
One  from  the  steamer  Sardinian  in 
July,  1889,  was  found  two  hundred 
davs  later  not  far  from  Tromsii,  after  a 
drift  of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  An¬ 
other,  from  the  same  vessel  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  travelled  twelve  hundred  miles  in 
one  hundred  days,  and  was  picked  up 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot 
where  the  first  reached  the  land.  A 
bottle  from  the  steamer  Britannia  on 
Christmas  Day,  1895,  when  about  four 
hundred  miles  east  of  St.  John’s,  was 
discovered  at  one  of  the  Shetland 
Islands  on  March  28th,  1890,  having 
drifted  two  thousand  miles  in  ninety- 
four  days.  One  from  the  steamer 
Louisiana,  thrown  overboard  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1895,  when  midway  between 
Newfoundland  and  the  Azores,  was 
picked  up  nearly  four  hundred  days 
later  a  little  south  of  Bergen.  It  had 
cleared  the  Shetlands  and  accom¬ 
plished  a  drift  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  miles.  A  large  number  of 
similar  drifts  made  by  Neptune’s  mail- 
carriers  are  given  on  the  United  States 
Hydrographic  Office  chart.  All  of 
them  go  to  show  the  extension  of  the 
relatively  warm  water  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  right  up  to  the  extreme  north 
of  Norway. 

Another  interesting  feature  brought 
to  light  by  this  study  of  bottle-drifts  is 
the  decided  easterly  set  of  the  sea-sur¬ 
face  all  the  way  from  Cape  Finisterre 
to  Scilly.  Many  a  good  ship  has  met 
her  fate  along  this  dangerous  coast  in 
consequence  of  the  insidious  landward 
motion  of  old  ocean.  The  well-known 
liner  Drummond  Castle,  lost  with  many 
valuable  lives  near  Ushant,  is  the  most 
recent  example.  For  a  long  series  of 
years  navigators  were  led  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  current  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  trend  of  the  land  from  Cape 
Finisterre  round  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to 
Ushant,  and  thence  onward  toward 
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Ireland.  It  was  known  as  Rennell’s 
current.  Later  observations,  however, 
quite  disprove  such  a  movement  of  the 
water,  and  Captain  C.  D.  Sigsbee, 
U.  S.  N.,  the  American  Ilydrographer, 
states  that  “  sufficient  information  as 
to  the  surface-drift  of  this  most  im¬ 
portant  region  has  now  been  gathered 
to  enable  us  to  state  definitely  that  it 
is  eastward  into  the  English  and  St. 
George’s  Channels,  except  when  divert¬ 
ed  or  checked  by  persistent  winds  for 
a  lengthy  period.” 

Bottle-messengers  despatched  from 
ships  within  five  degrees  of  the  equa¬ 
tor,  on  either  side,  seldom  fail  to  reach 
some  place  to  the  northwestward  of 
Cape  St.  Roque,  at  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  Brazil.  A  few  reach  the  land 
near  Pernambuco  and  Carea  ;  but  as  a 
rule  they  skirt  the  shores  of  Guinea 
and  Venezuela,  and  thence  through  the 
Caribbean  Sea  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  only  southerly  drift  recorded  is 
that  of  a  bottle  from  the  ship  Garsdale, 
thrown  over  near  the  island  of  St. 
Paul,  on  the  equator,  in  August,  1805, 
which  was  picked  up  between  Bahia 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  nearly  eighty  days 
later,  after  a  drift  of  twelve  hundred 
miles. 

A  bottle  found  on  the  west  side  of 
Lewis,  in  the  Hebrides,  about  eight 
miles  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  con¬ 
tained  a  message  from  a  passenger  on 
his  way  to  the  United  States  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Ss.  Ludgate  Hill,  Sunday, 
June  12  th,  1802.  Mid-Atlantic.  All 
well.  Left  London  June  4th.  1802. — 
C.  Burleigh  Tassmax.”  The  own¬ 
ers  of  the  vessel  subsequently  wrote  to 
say  that  Mr.  Tassman  was  a  saloon 
passenger  on  their  steamer,  which  on 
the  date  mentioned  was  in  47°  18'  N., 
39°  44'  VV.  On  July  12th,  1892,  when 
off  the  entrance  to  Belleisle  Strait, 
homeward  bound  from  Montreal  in 
steamship  Sarnia,  an  ordinary  soda- 
water  bottle  containing  a  letter  was 
thrown  overboard  by  a  passenger,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Muddock.  It  was  picked  up  off 
the  coast  of  Norway  on  November 
28th,  1893,  and  returned  to  sender 
from  Bergen,  after  adrift  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  miles  to  the  northeast  in  nearly 
five  hundred  days.  A  message  sent 
from  a  Massachusetts  village  by  Mr.  C. 
Maclean  drifted  out  with  the  tide  on 


January, 

September  1st,  1887,  and  was  found  on 
the  beach  near  San  Fernando,  Spain, 
on  February  28th,  1892.  It  eventually 
reached  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Cadiz,  who  sent  the  letter  to  the  Hydro¬ 
graphic  Office,  Washington.  'I'he 
straight  line  from  departure  to  arrival 
is  about  three  thousand  miles  ;  but  this 
bottle  must  have  traversed  not  less 
than  four  thousand  miles  by  a  circui¬ 
tous  route,  thus  affording  an  authentic 
instance  of  a  drift  from  continent  to 
continent,  and  not  merely  from  a  ship 
to  some  coast.  Another  of  Neptune’s 
mail-carriers  found  on  the  shore  at 
Gweebarra,  County  Donegal,  contained 
a  United  States  form  setting  forth  that 
it  had  been  despatched  by  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  third  ofiicer  of  steamship 
Hibernian,  on  May  27th,  1892,  when 
in  54°  23'  N.,  20°  53'  W.  In  return¬ 
ing  the  message,  iMajor  Porter  pointed 
oui  that  he  had  often  picked  up  for¬ 
eign  nuts  and  eurious  seaweed  on  the 
beach  at  that  place. 

In  November,  1801,  the  bark  Caller 
Ou  left  Hull.  A  few  days  later  she 
sailed  from  Grimsby  Roads,  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  In  January,  1803,  a  wooden 
batten  was  found  on  the  beach  near 
Kilnsea  bearing  information  written 
with  lead-pencil — on  one  side  :  “  Who¬ 
ever  picks  this  up  shall  know  the  Caller 
Ou  was  run  down  by  an  unknown 
steamer and  on  the  other  side : 
“  May  the  Lord  comfort  my  mother. 
Caller  On  run  down  by  an  unknown 
steamer. — Dawsox.  No  more  time. 
(Sinking.)”  Dawson  was  an  appren¬ 
tice  from  Trinity  House  School,  Hull, 
and  Major  Z.  Scaping,  the  head-mas¬ 
ter,  is  said  to  have  recognized  the 
youngster’s  handwriting.  A  bottle  re¬ 
covered  in  1893  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  message  :  “  Ship  Buckingham, 

November  24th.  1890.  Captain  killed 
by  a  coolie  on  October  11th  at  12.30 
off  the  Shetland  Islands.  Ship  at 
present  off  Bermuda,  45  days  from 
Dundee,  bound  for  New  York.  All 
well.  If  found,  forward  to  Fred  Sea¬ 
borne,  West  Street,  Newport,  Pem¬ 
broke,  South  Wales.”  'Phis  ship  be¬ 
longed  to  Messrs.  Mac  vicar,  Marshall  & 
Co.,  of  Liverpool,  who  vouched  for  the 
handwriting  as  that  of  an  apprentice 
named  Seaborne  on  board  their  ship. 

A  bottle  picked  up  by  a  native  on 
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Humana  beach,  New  Zealand,  between 
Margonin  and  Whangora,  on  February 
26th,  1894,  contained  a  letter  which 
was  handed  to  Captain  Farquhar  of 
steamer  Clansman  :  “  Bark  Kirkhill, 
lat.  33°  16'  S.,  long.  166°  48'  E.,  New¬ 
castle  bound  to  Callao,  September  18, 
1893.  Finder  is  particularly  requested 
to  report  to  Clement  K.  Wragge, 
F.R.G.5.,  Government  Meteorologist, 
Brisbane,  Queensland,  saving  when  and 
where  it  was  found.  This  paper  was 
cast  adrift  by  James  Brennel,  master. 
'Two  bottles  were  thrown  over  at  the 
same  time.”  By  a  strange  irony  of 
fate,  this  message  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
portion  of  a  magazine  cover  bearing  to 
the  dusky  native  the  legend,  “  Good 
morning  I  Have  you  used  Pears’ 
Soap?”  A  small  bottle  found  on  the 
shore  of  the  island  of  Gigha  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  ]»94,  contained  a  paper  on 
which  was  written  with  Icad-pencil  : 
“  September,  1893,  sinking  in  mid- 
Altantic.  Horn  Head  in  collision, 
iceberg. — Mate.”  'This  steamer  was 
actualTy  posted  as  missing  on  October 
25th,  1893,  and  icebergs  were  numer¬ 
ous  that  season  along  her  track. 

On  February  16th,  1894,  a  bottle 
containing  the  following  message  was 
found  on  Culla  shore  :  “  Ss.  Assyrian, 
from  St.  John,  N.  F.,  toward  Glas¬ 
gow,  with  26  shipwrecked  French  sea¬ 
men  on  board.  'Phis  day  our  latitude 
53°  40'  N.,  and  longitude  29°  30'  W., 
Aug.  17,  ’93. — S.  M’Leod,  Quarter¬ 
master.”  A  bottle  picked  up  in  Cros¬ 
bies  Bay,  Antigua,  on  June  24th,  1894, 
contained  a  filled-up  printed  form  is¬ 
sued  by  the  “  Deutsche  Seewarte,”  the 
German  Hydrographic  Office,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  ocean  currents.  It 
bore  the  following  statement:  “This 
bottle,  weighted  with  sand,  was  thrown 
overboard  from  the  Sisal,  Capt.  Uege- 
ner,  on  her  voyage  from  Sfa  Catharina 
to  Laguna  on  February  25th,  1894,  in 
5“  18'  N.,  48°  52'  W.” 

A  resident  of  Cape  Town  recently 
received  a  letter  with  a  history.  Writ¬ 
ten  on  Christmas  Day,  1894,  it  had 
been  put  into  a  bottle  which  was  thrown 
overboard  from  the  bark  Invercoe  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  four  days  la¬ 
ter.  On  P’ebruary  14th,  1895,  this 
missive  of  Neptune  was  picked  up  on 
Gum  bier  beach,  South  Australia.  The 


letter  was  at  once  forwarded  to  the 
person  in  Cape  Town  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  He  received  it  safely  within 
three  months  of  despatch.  On  June 
9th,  1895,  a  tin  canister  found  on  the 
island  of  Burra,  west  of  Shetland,  con¬ 
tained  ten  letters  for  Glasgow,  Harris, 
and  England.  The  full  amount  for 
postage  was  enclosed,  together  with  a 
note  dated  St.  Kilda,  N.  B.,  March 
1st,  1895,  signed  F.  Gillies,  requesting 
the  tinder  to  forward  the  letters.  'The 
distance  from  St.  Kilda  to  Shetland  is 
three  hundred  miles.  It  is  said  that 
when  vessels  are  unable  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  West- 
mann  Islands  by  reason  of  bad  weather, 
recourse  is  had  to  Neptune’s  mail  in 
order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world.  A  letter,  accompanied  by  a 
small  coin  or  a  piece  of  tobacco,  is 
placed  in  an  empty  bottle,  which  is 
then  tightly  corked  and  committed  to 
the  deep  on  the  west  or  north  coast. 
Owing  to  action  of  sea  surface-current, 
the  bottle-messenger,  as  a  general  rule, 
drifts  to  the  coast  of  Iceland,  landing 
near  the  small  town  of  Eyranlakke, 
on  the  southwest  coast.  On  August 
9lh,  1895,  a  bottle  of  Neptune’s  ocean 
mail,  picked  up  at  Hirtshals,  Den¬ 
mark,  was  found  to  contain  a  letter 
written  by  a  Shetland  passenger  on 
board  the  steamshiji  Lake  Ontario,  and 
despatched  out  of  curiosity,  on  August 
31st,  1893,  when  in  54°  10'  N.,  45°  43' 
\V.  'This  message  was  probably  de¬ 
layed  by  conflicting  currents  and  tides 
after  rounding  the  north  of  Scotland, 
or  else  remained  unnoticed  for  a  long 
interval.  A  bottle  from  the  Atlantic 
'I'ransport  Line  Steamship  Manitoha, 
Captain  K.  Griffith,  sent  away  on  No¬ 
vember  22d,  1895,  in  49°  N.,  37°  W., 
was  found  not  far  from  'Thurso  on 
April  13th,  1896,  having  averaged 
about  ten  miles’  advance  every  day  to 
the  northeast.  On  September  19th, 
1896,  there  was  picked  up  at  Sandwick, 
Burra  Isle,  Shetland,  a  bottle  contain¬ 
ing  an  ocean-current  report  issued  by 
the  Hydrographic  Office,  Washington, 
and  sent  adrift  by  the  German  steamer 
Fene/m  just  three  months  before  when 
in  58°  3i'  N.,  11°  18'  W.  It  had  trav¬ 
elled  eastward  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
four  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Ocean  currents  are  influenced  prin- 
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cipally  by  the  prevailing  wind,  which 
acts  upon  the  surface  layers  of  water. 
Configuration  of  the  land,  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  and  gravity  also  have  a 
certain  effect  upon  the  result.  Nep¬ 
tune’s  mail  is  useful,  inasmuch  as  the 
drifted  messengers  thereby  indicate 
clearly  the  set  of  the  sea-surface.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of 
recovery,  however,  the  velocity  of  a 
current  cannot  be  determined  exactly. 
It  may,  however,  be  predicted  within 
reasonable  limits  that  the  average  drift 
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of  a  bottle  is  less  the  farther  the  equa¬ 
tor  ie  distant.  Near  the  equator  one 
of  Neptune’s  mails  travels  about  fifteen 
miles  per  day,  whereas  in  our  latitudes 
it  slows  down  to  some  six  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Hence  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  assume  with  Lieutenant  A. 
Ilautreux,  of  the  French  navy,  that 
the  onward  motion  of  the  waters  tow¬ 
ard  Great  Britain  and  Norway  is  not 
continuous,  but  is  dependent  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  winds. —  Chambers' s 
Journal. 
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BY  A  BRITISH  NATURALIST. 


In  a  recent  article  on  the  Behring 
Sea  Controversy,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson* 
vigorously  abuses  our  American  kins¬ 
men  for  their  protests  against  the  con¬ 
tinued  destruction  of  the  North  Pacific 
herds  of  fui -seals.  The  article  treats 
the  subject  from  a  point  of  view  which 
is  now  quite  out  of  date,  and  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
American  case  which  have  done  so 
much  to  embitter  a  difficult  contro¬ 
versy.  The  position  taken  up  by  the 
United  States  in  reference  to  the  seals 
of  the  Behring  Sea  aamits  of  easy  mis¬ 
representation.  The  claim  to  a  vested 
interest  in  wild  animals  at  sea  beyond 
the  three-mile  territorial  limit  may  be 
treated  as  the  introduction  into  inter¬ 
national  law  of  a  principle  of  the  “  vor- 
land”  analogous  to  the  well-known 
doctrine  of  the  “  hinterland.”  If  pos¬ 
session  of  a  coast-line  gives  a  nation 
the  right  to  the  wild  animals  of  the 
adjacent  seas,  foreigners  might  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Newfoundland  cod- 
fisheries  and  the  Dutch  trawlers  from 
the  Doggerbank.  Again,  the  United 
States’  claim  appears  one-sided  and 
selfish,  as  it  would  allow  Americans  to 
continue  killing  seals  on  shore,  while 
it  would  deny  British  subjects  the  right 
to  kill  them  anywhere.  And  it  is  easy 
to  protest  that  the  sole  object  of  the 
United  States  Government  is,  by  rais¬ 
ing  new  issues,  to  reverse  the  decisions 
of  the  Paris  Aw'ard. 


Fortunately,  however,  the  accurate 
investigations  of  Professor  D.  Starr 
Jordan,  Professor  D’Arcy  Thompson, 
and  their  assistants  during  the  past 
two  summers,  have  raised  the  question 
to  a  stage  in  which  the  habits  of  the 
fur-seals  are  more  relevant  than  those 
of  American  politicians. 

As  the  question  is  now  simply  a 
problem  of  statistical  biology,  a  Biit- 
ish  naturalist  may  be  excused  for  ask¬ 
ing  whether  the  United  States  has  an 
arguable  case,  or  wdiether  its  demands 
rest  on  such  empty  impudence  as  Mr. 
Wilson  would  have  us  believe. 

To  understand  the  present  aspect  of 
the  question,  a  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  Otaria  ursina,  the  North  Pacific 
fur-seal,  is  essential.  A  brief  sketch 
of  its  life  history  and  peculiar  domestic 
arrangements  may  be  given  with  the 
less  hesitation  as  they  are  of  excep¬ 
tional  biological  interest.  The  fur-seal, 
in  the  first  place,  is  not  a  true  sea!  at 
all.  The  true  hairy,  furless,  earless 
seals  belong  to  the  order  Pinnipedia. 
As  Professor  Mivart*  suggested  •  in 
1885,  the  fur-seals  are  so  different  from 
the  true  seals  that  they  ought  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  separate  order  ;  the  order 
Pinnipedia  has  been  accordingly  estab¬ 
lished  for  them  by  Jordan  and  Lucas. 
While  the  ordinary  seals  are  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  an  animal  allied  to  the 
otter,  the  fur-seals  are  related  to  the 
bears,  and  may  be  regarded  asdesccnd- 


Fortnighily  Renew,  November. 


*  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1885,  pp.  497,  498. 
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ed  from  some  bear-like  animal  that 
adopted  a  marine  life. 

The  principal  herd  of  fur-seals  or 
eared-seals — known  also  as  sea-bears  or 
sea-cats— now  live  in  the  North  Pacific. 
They  were  well  known  to  the  fur  trad¬ 
ers  of  tJie  last  century,  who  chased  them 
as  they  migrated  southward  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  along  the  Pacific  coasts  of  Asia 
and  America,  and  as  they  returned 
northward  in  the  spring.  The  hunt¬ 
ers  knew  that  the  females  were  preg¬ 
nant  during  the  latter  season,  and  as 
they  were  never  found  with  young  pups 
at  sea,  it  was  concluded  that  they  must 
resort  to  some  Arctic  shores  to  breed. 
Repealed  efforts  were  made  to  discover 
the  summer  haunts  of  the  seals  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  1780  that  Gerassim  Priby- 
lov  found  the  main  herd,  breeding  on 
the  islands  which  now  bear  his  name. 

The  fur-seals  live  for  most  of  the 
year  entirely  at  sea,  feeding  upon  fish, 
squids,  and  Crustacea.  But  as  the 
young  cannot  swim  for  the  first  month 
or  six  weeks  of  their  life,  they  must  be 
born  on  shore.  Hence,  in  the  early 
summer,  driven  by  an  irresistible  in¬ 
stinct,  “  the  matkas  seek  the  shore  to 
drop  their  pups  aland.”  In  describing 
the  domestic  system  of  the  fur-seals,  it 
is  advisable  to  adopt  the  terminology 
used  on  the  seal  islands.  The  mixture 
of  metaphor  in  this  trade-slang  has 
been  often  remarked  ;  but  the  terms 
are  so  expressive  and  widely  known 
that  they  are  very  convenient.  Some 
of  them,  moreover,  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  literature  in  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling’s  “  Rhyme  of  the  Three  Seal¬ 
ers.”  The  seals  on  shore  live  on  boul¬ 
der-strewn  beaches  known  as  “  rook¬ 
eries.”  The  held  is  divided  into  fami¬ 
lies,  the  head  of  which  is  an  adult  bull 
known  as  a  “  sea-catch,”  an  American 
corruption  of  an  Aleutian  corruption 
of  the  Russian  word  “  silach,”  mean¬ 
ing  an  athlete  or  strong  man.  Each 
sea-catch  is  master  of  a  ‘‘  harem”  of 
females,  known  as  “  matkas,”  from  the 
Russian  word  for  cow  or  mother.  The 
young  are  called  either  “  [lups”  or 
“  kotichie,”  the  latter  name  being  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Russian  for  kitten. 
Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  harems 
of  the  “  sea-catchie,”  many  of  the 
males  have  ^no  chance  of  mating,  and 


they  live  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd  as  bachelors  or  “  holluschickie.” 

As  soon  as  the  ice  melts  away  from 
the  shore  of  the  Pribylov  Islands  in 
May,  or  possibly  the  end  of  April,  the 
old  mules  begin  to  arrive  and  take  up 
their  stations  in  the  rookeries  along 
the  shore.  Each  male  takes  possession 
of  a  small  tract  of  beach,  whereon  to 
station  his  harem.  Beals  occupying 
positions  nearest  the  water  have  the 
best  chance  of  forming  large  harems  ; 
so  desperate  struggles  take  place  be¬ 
tween  the  males  for  the  occupation  of 
the  best  sites.  In  (he  fights  the  seals 
tear  one  another’s  skins  with  their 
teeth,  so  that  by  “  what  time  the 
scarred  sea-catchie  lead  their  sleek 
seraglio,”  their  skins  are  commercially 
worthless. 

The  females  begin  to  arrive  in  the 
middle  of  June  and  continue  coming 
until  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
of  August.  As  soon  as  the  females 
“  haul”  out  of  the  sea,  the  old  males 
begin  a  fierce  competition  for  their 
possession.  The  bulls  endeavor  to  at¬ 
tract  them  by  cries  and  blandishments  ; 
and  failing  in  this  they  seize  them  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck  with  their  teeth 
and  carry  them  to  their  stations  like 
kittens.  Sometimes  two  bulls  seize 
hold  of  the  same  cow,  and  then  follows 
a  tug  of  war,  until  the  skin  gives  way, 
when  one  sea  catchie  secures  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  Ills  harem  and  the  other  a  strip 
of  fur. 

After  the  male  has  collected  his 
harem,  all  his  time  is  occupied  in  keep¬ 
ing  it  together  and  guarding  it  from 
other  males,  and  they  neither  feed  nor 
drink  during  the  whole  of  the  breeding 
season.  The  females  give  birth  to  pups 
within  a  few  hours  or  days  after  their 
arrival  ;  and  afterward  they  are  at 
once  ready  to  begin  the  development 
of  another  embryo.  The  period  of 
gestation  is  about  355  days,  but  in  spite 
of  this  the  fur-seals  can  produce  young 
every  year,  owing  to  the  peculiar  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  reproductive  organs.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  the  only  mam¬ 
mals  in  which  the  females  have  paired 
generative  organs  are  a  few  of  the  low¬ 
est  members  of  the  class.  But  in  the 
fur-seals,  though  there  is  only  one 
uterus,  this  organ  is  bilobed,  and  thus 
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acts  as  if  there  were  a  pair.  For  the  showed  that  10,309  pups  had  died  in 


young  are  developed  alternately  in  the 
opposite  lobes.  Owing  to  the  inordi¬ 
nate  Inst  of  the  males,  iL  is  probably  an 
exceptional  occurretjce  for  any  female 
to  return  to  sea  unimpregnated.  So 
that  practically  every  female  two  years 
old  or  upward  is  always  pregnant. 

The  pups  when  born  are  very  help¬ 
less.  They  are  unable  to  swim’ for  a 
month  or  more,  and  are  dependent  on 
their  mother’s  milk  until  the  end  of 
October  or  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  Owing  to  the  jealousy  so  strongly 
developed  in  the  species,  no  mother 
will  suckle  any  pup  but  her  own. 
Hence,  if  a  cow  be  killed  between  June 
and  October,  her  pup  inevitably  starves 
to  death. 

In  fact,  the  greatest  preventable  loss 
of  seal  life  at  the  present  time  is  the 
starvation  of  pups  by  the  killing  of 
their  mothers. 

Pups,  of  course,  die  of  other  causes. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  season  many 
thousands  are  trampled  to  death  by  the 
parents.  In  1896  no  less  than  11,045 
pups  died  on  the  Pribylov  Islands  be¬ 
tween  June  and  August,  and  their 
deaths  in  the  main  were  due  to  tramp¬ 
ling.  But  as  the  pups  grow  stronger 
and  their  parents  return  to  sea  the 
death-rate  from  this  cause  diminishes. 

In  the  eastern  half  of  the  Behring 
Sea  there  is  now  a  close  time  for  seals, 
which  ceases  at  the  end  of  July.  A 
healthy  pup  deprived  of  its  mother’s 
milk  dies  of  starvation  in  about  four¬ 
teen  days,  a  fact  proved  by  experiment 
by  Elliot  in  1872,  and  by  Professors 
Jordan  and  Thompson  last  year.  The 
pathological  conditions  caused  by  star¬ 
vation  were  ascertained  by  the  same 
lest.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season 
most  of  the  dead  pups  examined  were 
proved  by  jjost  mortem  examination  to 
have  been  killed  by  trampling.  But  a 
fortnight  after  the  end  of  the  close 
time  for  seals  in  the  eastern  Behring 
Sea,  the  bodies  of  great  numbers  of 
starved  pups  were  found  on  the  rook¬ 
eries,  and  a  steady  mortality  from  this 
cause  continued  until  the  end  of  last 
season’s  investigations.  During  last 
year’s  census  the  dead  pups  were  count¬ 
ed  twice,  at  the  middle  of  August  and 
the  end  of  September.  The  census 


the  island  of  St.  Paul  during  the  nine- 
and-a  half  weeks  between  the  birth  of 
the  first  pups  and  the  first  count ;  and 
that  12,233  died  during  the  six  weeks 
between  the  two  counts,  while  1527 
pups  were  also  found  still  alive  but 
clearly  dying  from  starvation. 

So  far  we  have  been  able  to  avoid 
disputed  ground  ;  the  facts  previously 
stated  are  admitted  by  both  sides.  But 
we  now  enter  the  domain  of  contro¬ 
versy.  Is  the  whole  or  the  gieater  part 
of  this  autumnal  pup  mortality  due  to 
pelagic  sealing,  or  is  it  due  to  natural 
irremediable  causes  ?  Professor  J).  S. 
Jordan  claims  that  practically  the 
whole  of  it  is  due  to  the  killing  of  the 
mothers  at  sea.  Professor  D’Arcy 
Thompson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
able  statement  of  the  British  position, 
claims  that  the  autumnal  mortality 
must  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  same 
causes  as  occasioned  the  earlier  summer 
mortality. 

Professor  Jordan’s  claim  may  be  ex¬ 
aggerated,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  exaggeration  is  serious.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  I  hat  every  matka  killed  between 
the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 
November  entails  the  starvation  of  a 
pup  ;  hence  a  considerable  pup  mor¬ 
tality  by  starvation  is  ajjriori  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  pelagic  sealing 
under  existing  regulations.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  admitted  that  the  two  principal 
causes  of  the  summer  pup  mortality, 
viz.,  the  crowded  state  of  the  rookeries 
and  the  fights  between  the  sea-catchie, 
are  removed  before  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust.  But  the  only  certain  test  is  dis¬ 
section  of  the  dead  pups  ;  and,  possi¬ 
bly,  an  insufficient  number  of  these 
were  examined  to  enable  a  final  oi>in- 
ion  to  be  expressed.  Last  year  122 
pups  were  subjected  to  ])0st  mortem 
examination  :  of  these,  103  had  died 
during  the  earlier,  and  seventeen  dui- 
ing  the  autumnal  mortality  ;  of  the 
former,  30  per  cent,  were  due  to  starva¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  latter  88  per  cent. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  conditions 
last  year  were  exceptional ;  but  the 
only  statistics  available  at  present  favor 
the  view  that  the  killing  of  female  seals 
at  sea  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  death 
of  many  pups  on  shore.  Professor 
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D’Arcy  Thompson,*  in  his  report  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  tells  us  that  “  While 
I  believe  that  there  are  sufficient  dis¬ 
crepancies  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
other  factors  in  the  case,  yet  it  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  useless  to  deny  that 
the  figures  tend  to  corroborate  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  pelagic  sealing  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  large  part  of  this  autumnal 
mortality.” 

In  fact,  the  killing  of  matkas  is  the 
most  wasteful  method  of  getting  seal¬ 
skins.  Their  skins  are  smaller  and 
less  valuable  than  those  of  the  males. 
After  the  end  of  the  close  time  they  are 
not  in  good  condition,  and  each  of  these 
second-rate  skins  is  procured  at  the 
price  of  three  lives— a  mother,  a  pup, 
and  a  foetus. 

The  killing  of  the  non-breeding 
males,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ideally 
economical.  The  holluschickie  are  full 
grown,  and  their  fur  is  in  prime  con¬ 
dition.  The  skins  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  females,  and  have  not  been  torn 
in  the  fights  that  spoil  the  fur  of  the 
“  scarred  sea-catch ie.”  The  hollus¬ 
chickie,  moreover,  are  not  mating ; 
and,  provided  sufficient  are  left  to  fill 
up  the  casualties  in  the  ranks  of  the 
breeding  males,  the  death  of  a  hollus- 
chick  has  no  more  effect  on  the  seal 
birth-rate  than  that  of  a  barren  cow  or 
an  ox  has  on  the  future  of  a  herd  of 
cattle.  Indeed,  the  removal  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  males  improves  the  herd,  by  less¬ 
ening  the  severity  of  the  fight  for  the 
females,  and  thus  reducing  the  nurnber 
of  young  trampled  to  death. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  seal 
herds  may  be  exploited  to  best  advan¬ 
tage  by  adopting  a  system  similar  to 
that  used  in  cattle-breeding.  The 
females  should  be  protected,  and  the 
take  restricted  to  the  surplus  non¬ 
breeding  males.  Let  us  inquire  how 
far  the  two  rival  methods  of  “  seal 
fishery”  conform  to  this  principle. 

How  utterly  Mr.  Wilson  fails  to 
understand  the  American  view  of  the 
case  is  shown  by  his  complaint  that 
“the  press  of  the  United  States  is 
filled  with  bitter  attacks  upon  the 
wicked  inhumanity  of  England  in  per¬ 
mitting  the  pelagic  slaughter  of  the 
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seal,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  pre¬ 
sumably  equally  wicked  inhumanity  of 
the  slaughter  on  land  at  the  Pribylov 
Islands.”  Let  us  examine  the  method 
“  of  the  presumably  equal  wicked  in¬ 
humanity  of  the  slaughter  on  land.” 
In  the  first  place,  no  females  whatever 
are  killed  by  man  on  the  islands.  The 
killing  of  females  was  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Russian  Government  in 
1847,  and  after  the  cession  of  the 
islands  to  the  United  States  the  same 
restriction  was  imposed  on  the  lessees. 
The  methods  by  which  the  seals  are 
killed  on  the  islands  prevent  any  un¬ 
necessary  suffering  or  waste.  They  re¬ 
semble  pheasant  shooting  more  than 
“fishing.”  At  intervals  through  the 
summer  herds  of  holluschickie  are 
driven  from  the  “  hauling  grounds” 
where  they  live  to  the  killing  grounds. 
There  they  are  sorted  out  :  those  with 
damaged  skins  are  allowed  to  return  to 
sea  to  serve  as  sea-catchie  in  future 
years  ;  the  others  are  despatched  by  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  a  club.  Owing 
to  the  careful  selection  possible  there  is 
no  waste  of  life  whatever.  Only  sur¬ 
plus  non-breeding  males  with  perfect 
skins  are  taken  ;  none  are  lost,  and  the 
fur  is  not  injured. 

Seal  killing  at  sea  cannot  be  so  eco¬ 
nomical.  Many  of  the  seals  escape 
with  fatal  wounds,  especially  in  the 
western  half  of  the  Behring  Sea,  where 
the  use  of  firearms  is  permitted.  In 
the  eastern  area  the  seals  are  captured 
by  harpoons,  so  that  the  skin  is  cut 
and  damaged.  The  sex  of  the  seal  or 
any  previous  damage  to  its  fur  cannot 
be  detected  until  the  animal  is  dead. 
Moreover,  as  the  female  seals  are  less 
active,  and  are  sometimes  hampered  by 
the  presence  of  a  pup,  they  are  more 
easily  killed  than  the  males  ;  hence  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  majority  of 
seals  killed  at  sea  should  be  females. 

The  exact  proportion  of  the  two 
sexes  killed  at  sea  is  matter  of  dispute. 
But  it  is  admitted  by  both  sides  that 
while  no  females  are  killed  on  land, 
the  majority — the  Americans  says  a 
great  majority — of  those  killed  at  sea 
are  females.  Complete  figures  are  at 
present  uncertain  ;  but  a  comparison 
of  the  price  fetched  by  the  skins  of  the 
pelagic  sealers  with  that  given  for  the 
Pribylov  Island  skins,  shows  the  infe- 
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rior  value  of  the  former.  In  1896  the  casualties,  the  number  left  for  the  re- 


Canadian  catch  realized  in  London  an 
average  of  32s.  %d.,  while  the  Pribylov 
Island  skins  sold  in  the  same  market 
before  February  fetched  68s.  Id,  This 
great  difference  affords  some  idea  as  lo 
the  preponderance  of  female  skins  in 
the  pelagic  crop. 

A  comparison,  therefore,  of  land  and 
pelagic  sealing  shows  that  the  former 
is  economically  satisfactory,  and  that 
the  latter  is  extravagant  and  wasteful. 
Hence,  if  the  present  drain  on  the  herd 
is  excessive,  protection  must  be  given 
by  some  reform  of  pelagic  sealing. 

Assertions  relating  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  herds  have  no  doubt  been 
recklessly  exaggerated,  while  there  have 
been  many  misunderstandingsowing  to 
looseness  of  phraseology.  But  the  evi¬ 
dence  seems  conclusive  that  the  herds 
have  diminished  in  numbers.  It  is 
difficult  to  compare  the  records  of  natu¬ 
ralists  who  visited  the  islands  about 
twenty  years  ago  with  existing  condi¬ 
tions  without  feeling  that  the  numbers 
have  decreased.  The  Americans  say 
that  the  decline  is  serious.  Last  year, 
for  example,  the  lessees  of  the  Pribylov 
Islands  had  no  difficulty  in  making  up 
their  quota  of  30,000  skins  ;  but  this 
year  they  had  to  be  content  with  20,000. 
A  reduction  this  year  is  especially  sig¬ 
nificant  in  reference  to  the  influence  of 
pelagic  scaling,  as  it  is  the  generation 
born  in  1894  that  was  available  for  kill¬ 
ing,  and  in  1894  the  pelagic  catch 
reached  its  maximum  of  135,000. 
Hence  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
killable  seals  this  year  appears  due  to 
the  excessive  pelagic  activity  of  1894. 

The  question  of  decrease  in  the  herd 
may  be  approached  from  another  point 
of  view.  If  the  present  drain  on  the 
herd  is  excessive,  then  a  reduction  in 
its  numbers  must  result.  Last  year 
143,000  pups  were  born  to  the  Pribylov 
herd.  In  the  same  year  30,000  hollus- 
chickie  were  killed  on  the  islands ; 
22,774  pups  died  there  or  were  left 
starving  by  the  beginning  of  October  ; 
43,635  were  killed  at  sea.  Hence  these 
three  drains  on  the  herd  alone  account 
for  over  96,000.  Many  more  pups  no 
doubt  die  on  the  islands  during  Octo¬ 
ber  ;  others  are  drowned  in  the  surf  or 
fall  a  prey  to  killer-whales  and  sharks. 
Allow'ing  for  these  and  other  such 


inforcement  of  the  herd  must  be  very 
small,  if  indeed  there  be  any  margin 
left.  As  the  British  Commissioner 
himself  emphatically  warns  us,  “  It  is 
my  duty  to  slate  to  your  lordship  that 
there  is  still  abundant  need  for  care 
and  for  prudent  measures  of  conserva¬ 
tion  in  the  interests  of  all.  A  birth¬ 
rate  which  we  estimate  at  143,000  per 
annum  is  not  great  in  comparison  with 
the  drain  upon  the  stock.  From  one 
cause  or  another  a  loss  of  over  20,000 
is  experienced  among  the  pups  ere  they 
emigrate  to  sea  ;  and  though  the  dan¬ 
gers  they  there  encounter  are  unknown 
to  us,  we  may  take  it  for  certain  that 
the  risks  they  run  are  great  and  the 
loss  they  endure  considerable.  When 
to  the  measured  loss  in  infancy  and  the 
unmeasured  less  in  youth  and  age  we 
add  the  toll  taken  on  the  islands  and 
the  toll  taken  in  the  sea,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  the  margin  of  safety 
is  a  narrow  one,  if  it  be  not  already  in 
some  measure  overstepped.  We  may 
hope  for  a  perpetuation  of  the  present 
numbers  ;  we  cannot  count  upon  an 
increase.  And  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  a  recognition  of  mutual  interests 
and  a  regard  for  the  common  advan¬ 
tage  may  suggest  measures  of  prudence 
which  shall  keep  the  pursuit  and  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  the  animal  within  due  and  defi¬ 
nite  bounds.” 

Hence  the  biological  evidence  at 
present  available  shows  that  the  United 
States  has  at  least  reasonable  grounds 
for  the  following  contentions  : 

1.  That  the  Pribylov  Islands  seal 
herd  is  diminishing  in  size. 

2.  That  the  majority  of  the  seals 
killed  at  sea  are  females. 

3.  That  all  females  two  or  more 
years  old  are  pregnant  when  killed. 

4.  That  the  death  of  any  female  seal 
three  or  more  years  old  between  June 
and  November  means  the  death  of  her 
pup  by  starvation. 

5.  That  the  deaths  of  the  pups  on 
the  islands  between  August  15  and 
November  are  largely  due  to  pelagic 
scaling. 

6.  That  therefore  the  regulations 
instituted  by  the  Paris  Award  for  the 
protection  of  the  seals  are  inadequate. 

If  these  conclusions  be  correct,  then 
the  condition  of  the  sealing  herds  can 
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only  be  improved  either  by  extending 
the  close  time  until  the  pups  are 
weaned,  or  by  prohibiting  the  killing 
of  the  female  seals  until  the  herds  have 
again  increased  to  such  a  size  that 
wasteful  methods  may  be  risked. 
There  is  accordingly  nothing  unreason¬ 
able  in  the  request  of  the  United  States 
that  the  existing  regulations  should  be 
revised  by  the  beginning  of  1898  in¬ 
stead  of  in  August  of  that  year,  when 
the  sealing  fleet  would  be  already  at 
sea. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  conces¬ 
sions  would  give  the  United  States  a 
great  deal  for  nothing.  But  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  the  industry  is  really 
insignificant.  In  1896  the  combined 
eaten  of  the  Canadian  fleet  and  British 
North  American  Indians  realized  less 
than  £90,000,  and  the  expenses  are  es¬ 
timated  to  have  been  considerably  more. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  already  referred  to 
the  industry  as  on  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  the  only  people  who  make 
much  profit  out  of  it  at  present  are  the 
London  fur-dressers  and  fur-dealers. 
Practically  all  the  seal-skins  come  to 
London  for  treatment  and  sale,  and 
thus  England  is  directly  interested  in 
the  permanence  of  the  industry. 

A  final  reason  why  England  should 
not  adopt  an  obstructive  attitude  is 
that  the  United  States  can  settle  the 


whole  question  without  any  consulta¬ 
tion  with  either  Canada  or  England. 
A  seal  can  easily  be  so  branded  that  its 
skin  is  worth  practically  nothing  in  the 
fur  market.  During  the  present  year 
a  large  number  of  pups  and  inatkas 
have  been  branded  during  their  stay  on 
the  Pribylov  Islands.  If  the  lessees  of 
the  islands  choose  to  brand  all  the 
female  pups  and  yearlings,  they  can 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  pelagic  seal¬ 
ing  industry,  at  trivial  cost  to  them¬ 
selves,  by  a  process  to  which  no  legal 
objection  can  be  raised. 

Hence,  considering  that  the  industry 
is  commercially  of  no  great  impor¬ 
tance,  that  the  pelagic  sealing  involves 
the  killing  of  pregnant  females  and  the 
starving  of  their  pups,  and  that  the 
United  States  can  settle  the  question 
over  the  heads  of  England  and  Can¬ 
ada,  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  argument 
should  be  embittered  by  abuse  of  the 
United  States.  The  question  has  been 
so  simplified  that  Che  officials  on  both 
sides  no  doubt  see  the  advisability  of  a 
friendly  settlement.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  British  press  will  give 
that  fair  open-minded  consideration  to 
the  American  claims  that  has  marked 
the  irreproachable  attitude  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Foreign  Office. — Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view. 


THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  SEA. 

I  WOULD  like  to  clothe  me  in  roses. 
The  rose  is  so  dear  to  me — 

To  build  me  a  castle  of  roses 
Far  out  on  the  blue,  blue  sea. 

The  steps  I  would  make  of  silver. 

The  doors  of  crystal  so  fine  ; 

The  keys  should  be  chased  and  golden. 
And  all  should  glitter  and  shine  ! 

And  if  there  then  passed  near  me 
The  dearest  maiden  mine, 

I  would  throw  my  net  and  catch  her. 
Her  and  the  bright  sunshine  ! 
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THROUGH  TO  THE  KLONDIKE. 

BY  T.  C.  DOWN. 


W E  have  now  the  record  of  a  journey 
to  the  Klondike  made  this  season. 
This  journey  was  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  froin  Juneau  and  Dyea  by  the 
usual  route  hitherto  taken  by  the  min¬ 
ers,  and  was  made  during  the  summer 
by  a  large  party  of  Manitobans,  who 
sent  back  word  of  their  progress  from 
time  to  time  by  men  whom  they  met 
returning  to  ihe  coast.  This  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  latest,  if  not  the  only 
account  in  this  country  of  any  journey 
made  to  the  gold- Gelds  during  the  past 
season  ;  and  as  the  letters  were  written 
while  their  experiences  were  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  writers,  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  get  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the 
chief  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
such  a  journey  entails. 

Minute  details,  of  course,  could  not 
be  expected  ;  indeed,  the  marvel  is 
that,  under  such  trying  conditions, 
any  man  should  have  had  the  patience 
and  energy  to  write  at  all.  The  let¬ 
ters  are,  however,  characteristic,  terse, 
and  to  the  point.  Difficulties  which 
to  a  “  greon  Englishman”  (as  they  say 
in  Canada)  would  seem  appalling,  are 
dismissed  with  a  joke  or  not  referred 
to  at  all.  A  Canadian  is  not  put  about 
when  he  cannot  rely  upon  others  for 
assistance  in  the  trumpery  details  of 
everyday  life.  If  a  thing  has  to  be 
done,  no  matter  what,  he  will  do  it — 
somehow— from  making  his  porridge 
for  bieakfast  to  pleading  his  cause  in  a 
court  of  law  later  on,  though  he  may 
he  neither  a  cook  nor  a  lawyer. 

The  precipices  of  the  Chilcoot  and 
the  snow-tramp  higher  up  are  got  over, 
though  he  never  climbed  a  mountain 
before,  lie  may  know  nothing  of  boat¬ 
building,  but,  with  the  help  of  one  or 
two  in  the  crowd  to  tell  him  something 
about  it,  he  builds  a  more  or  less  clumsy 
craft  that  answers  his  purpose  and 
lakes  him  over  stormy  lakes  and  swift¬ 
ly  running  streams  to  his  destination. 
He  learns  his  work,  in  fact,  by  doing  it. 

The  utter  desolation  of  the  vast  un¬ 
explored  wilderness  around,  where  he 
is  thrown  solely  on  his  own  resources 
in  every  requirement  of  daily  existence. 


is  passed  unnoticed.  The  Canadian 
has  “  been  there  before,”  and  leaves 
you  to  Gll  in  tho  blanks  from  your  own 
imagination.  The  swarms  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  gnats,  which  are  a  source  of 
torture  morning,  noon,  and  night,  are 
never  once  mentioned  ;  they  are  noth¬ 
ing  new  to  those  whose  home  is  on  the 
prairies,  though  it  is  certain  that,  if 
all  accounts  be  true,  they  increase  in 
size  and  virulence  the  nearer  you  ap¬ 
proach  the  Arctic  circle. 

In  short,  the  thousand  and  one  inci¬ 
dents  of  days  and  nights  for  weeks  on 
end,  without  shelter  in  any  and  every 
kind  of  weather,  are  taken  as  matters 
of  course.  VVheu  an  Indian  appears 
like  a  ghost  on  the  scene  from  nowhere 
in  particular,  the  Canadian  makes  a 
deal  with  him — by  words,  if  possible, 
but  if  not,  then  by  signs  ;  the  purpose 
is  answered  equally  well  either  way. 

Hardship  and  bodily  discomfort 
being  thus  disregarded  as  belonging  to 
the  regular  bill  of  fare,  it  is  only  the 
actual  natural  difficulties  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  which  are  dwelt  upon  as  they 
arise  and  are  faced  one  after  another 
by  the  travellers  ;  and  thus  the  ground 
is  considerably  cleared. 

The  news  of  the  Klondike  gold-Gelds 
was,  as  it  were,  suddenly  sprung  upon 
the  people  of  this  country.  To  some 
few  of  us  here  it  had  been  known  for 
some  time  past  that  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Yukon  was  a  vast  gold-bearing 
region.  The  Canadian  Government 
had  long  been  represented  on  the  spot 
by  their  surveyors  and  police.  Reports 
were  constantly  coming  in,  and  British 
capitalists  were  beginning  to  put  money 
into  the  country  and  seeking  powers  of 
incorporation  from  the  governments 
concerned.  All  this  was  known  here  ; 
but  even  if  the  intelligence  had  been 
published,  it  would  probably  have  fallen 
upon  deaf  ears.  Meanwhile,  long  be¬ 
fore  news  of  the  Yukon  gold-Gelds  had 
penetrated  to  the  English  press  and 
been  grasped  by  the  people,  Canadians, 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  scene  of 
excitement,  had  woke  up  to  the  fact 
and  begun  to  push  their  way  out. 
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Spring  is  the  proper  time  to  set  out 
for  the  far  North-West,  and  in  Mani¬ 
toba  the  snow  begins  to  disappear  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  week  in  April.  As  soon 
then  as  the  winter  had  broken  up,  a 
small  party  of  three  young  Winnipeg- 
gers,  one  of  whom  was  a  son  of  the 
sheriff  of  Manitoba,  were  in  readiness 
to  start,  and  left  Winnipeg  on  April 
24  last.  They  reached  Dyea  on  May 
6,  and  took  sixteen  days  to  get  their 
belongings  over  the  Chilcoot  Pass,  the 
Indian  packers  at  that  time  charging 
from  eight  to  sixteen  dollars  a  day. 
On  May  22  they  found  Lake  Lindeman 
still  covered  with  ice,  but  unsafe  to 
travel  on,  while  they  had  difficulty 
even  at  that  time  in  getting  logs  big 
enough  out  of  which  to  whipsaw  boards 
for  their  boats,  so  scarce  were  trees  of 
any  size.  These  three  reached  the 
Klondike  on  June  14,  so  that  reckon¬ 
ing,  say,  twelve  days  for  the  journey 
from  here  to  Winnipeg  (which  is  mere 
child’s  play),  it  would  give  us  about 
nine  weeks  right  through  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  gold-fit  Ids. 

In  the  meantime,  a  much  larger 
party  from  the  prairie  capital  were  per¬ 
fecting  their  arrangements,  which 
brought  them  to  the  last  week  in  May, 
and  it  is  the  adventures  of  this  party 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  follow  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  so  arrive  at  some  notion  of 
what  a  journey  to  the  Klondike  actu¬ 
ally  means.  Tuesday  at  the  Winnipeg 
depot  is  usually  a  quiet  day,  from  the 
fact  that  the  Pacific  express,  which 
would  otherwise  arrive  from  Montreal, 
is  not  dispatched  from  that  city  on 
Sundays,  and  a  special  train  has  to  be 
made  up  for  the  small  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  going  West.  On  this  particu¬ 
lar  Tuesday,  however,  the  departure  of 
some  five  and  twenty  young  men,  many 
of  them  belonging  to  good  Winnipeg 
families,  for  the  distant  i  ukon,  attract¬ 
ed  to  the  platform  a  large  assemblage 
of  prominent  citizens  to  wish  the  ad¬ 
venturers  all  success,  and  say  their  last 
farewells.  The  party  was  accommo¬ 
dated  with  a  special  tourist-car,  and 
every  arrangement  made  for  their  com¬ 
fort  on  the  long  journey  to  the  Pacific. 

From  Winnipeg  to  Vancouver  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  across 
the  Gulf  to  Victoria,  is  about  1570 
miles  ;  thence  north  to  Juneau  along 


the  Pacific  coast  by  boat,  is  over  900 
miles  more,  but  this  is  all  plain  sailing. 
Perhaps  old  countrymen  will  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea  of  the  distances  to  be  traversed 
after  leaving  the  railway,  if  1  say  that 
Victoria  is  in  the  latitude  of  Paris, 
Juneau  in  that  of  the  Orkney  Islands^ 
and  Dawson  City,  on  the  Klondike 
River,  in  the  latitude  of  Iceland.  At 
Juneau  the  real  work  of  the  journey 
begins,  and  here  our  party  arrived  in 
the  evening  of  June  11,  having  met 
large  quantities  of  ice  fioating  down. 
Juneau  is  situated  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  south  of 
the  entrance  to  a  long  stretch  of  water 
called  the  Lynii  Canal,  wliich  runs 
due  north.  Juneau  was  desoribed  as  a 
large  mining  town  with  mountains  be¬ 
hind  it,  about  3000  feet  high,  making 
“a  great  back  and  grand  scenery.’ 
There  were  fifty  hotels  and  saloons  al¬ 
ways  open,  and  only  one  policeman, 
and  though  there  were  several  dance- 
halls  and  gambling  resorts  full  all  night, 
the  place  was  quite  ordeily.  The 
weather  was  hot  at  this  time,  and  here 
the  party  stopped  to  make  their  pur¬ 
chases.  Prices  were  reasonable,  flour, 
bacon,  and  dried  fruits  being  rather 
lower  than  in  Winnipeg,  where  such 
things  are  by  no  means  dear.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th  they  left  Juneau 
for  Dyea,  100  miles  further  north,  on 
the  tug  Sealin.  From  Dyea  (Tai-ya) 
it  is  about  twenty-three  miles  across 
the  coast-range  to  Lake  Lindeman,  the 
first  of  the  lakes  which  are  the  head¬ 
waters  of  a  river  (the  Lewes),  flowing 
north  into  the  Yukon,  and  for  this  dis¬ 
tance  the  goods  should  be  packed  (that 
is,  carried  in  packs)  by  the  Indians 
who  do  this  work.  The  mountains 
form  the  watershed  which  divides  the 
basin  of  the  Yukon  on  the  north  from 
that  of  the  streams  running  south  into 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  as  this  part  of  the 
North  Pacific  is  called. 

The  hrst  six  miles  were  along  a  rapid 
stream,  where  the  rough  track  ran  from 
side  to  side,  over  sand  and  boulders, 
with  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  of 
water,  and  a  very  swift  current ; 
thence  over  boulders  with  fair  footing 
to  a  canon  which  was  the  end  of  the 
so-called  wagon  track.  Then  began 
the  steep  and  rocky  climb  through  the 
woods  up  the  face  of  the  mountain  and 
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across  minierous  deep  and  narrow  gul¬ 
lies,  toward  the  Chilcoot  Pass  (the 
name  by  which  the  Tai-ya  Pass  is 
known  to  the-ininers).  To  men  accus¬ 
tomed  to  Alpine  climbing  this  would 
be  mere  holiday  work,  but  to  young¬ 
sters  who  had  spent  all  their  life  on  the 
prairies  it  was,  of  course,  particularly 
trying.  The  first  halt  was  at  Sheep 
Camp,  which  they  reached  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  having  left  Dyea  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  here  they  had  to  stay  for 
a  day  on  account  of  rain.  At  1.30 
next  morning  they  left  for  the  summit 
with  their  Indians,  twenty  in  number, 
including  boys  and  squaws,  an  early 
start  being  necessary  since  the  days 
were  hot  and  the  snow  soft  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Afler  leaving  Sheep  Camp, 
vegetation  is  stunted,  and  the  ascent 
becomes  stiff  ;  for  a  thousand  feet  they 
had  to  stick  their  toe-nails  in  for  all 
they  were  worth,  as  the  Canadian  ex¬ 
pression  goes,  and  take  steps  of  only  a 
few  inches.  When  the  top  was  reached, 
the  descent  was  begun,  and  if  one  lost 
his  footing  it  w’ould  be  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter.  There  were  altogether  six  milts 
over  enow,  but  the  latter  part  of  the 
rocky  track  down  to  Lake  Lindeman, 
though  quite  rough  enough  for  our 
travellers,  was  found  not  to  be  so  very 
bad. 

The  lake,  nine  milts  from  the  top  of 
the  pass,  they  reached  on  June  19,  “  a 
little  disfigured,  but  still  in  the  ring.” 
Only  two  of  the  party  had  had  their 
goods  “  packed”  right  through  to  the 
lake  ;  some,  indeed,  had  only  had  them 
packed  to  Sheep  Camp,  intending  to 
do  the  rest  of  the  work  alone,  but  they 
speedily  found  themselves  obliged  to 
call  in  the  help  of  the  Indians  ;  the 
others  had  their  stuff  packed  to  the 
sumuiit  of  the  pass,  but  after  strug¬ 
gling  for  thiee  miles  under  their  loads, 
they  too  were  obliged  to  stop  and  look 
for  Indians  to  relieve  them.  The  writer 
who  mentions  this  advises  anyone  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  transportation 
on  this  part  of  the  journey  not  to  come 
at  all,  as  some  men  had  been  on  the 
trail  three  weeks,  and  were  then  only 
half-way  through.  At  Lake  Liude- 
man  most  of  the  party  remained  nearly 
three  weeks,  since  it  is  here  that  the 
boats  have  to  be  built  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey  to  the  Klondike,  between 
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500  and  600  miles.  From  the  time  of 
first  finding  and  then  felling  your  trees, 
until  your  boat  is  ready  for  use,  this 
boat  building  involves  a  great  amount 
of  hard  work,  even  for  men  who  know 
how  to  handle  tools,  but  Canadians  are 
very  quick  at  this  sort  of  thing,  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Middleton  discovered  in  the  last 
Riel  rebellion  in  1885  on  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  on  which  occasion  he  found  that 
the  Canadian  volunteers  contrasted 
very  favorably  with  British  regulars  in 
their  aptitude  at  necessary  and  urgent 
work  of  this  description. 

In  the  first  place,  after  the  trees  are 
felled,  the  logs  themselves  are  very 
hard  to  get  down  to  the  water  ;  then 
the  stream  is  very  rough  and  full  of 
boulders,  the  water  being  icy  cold  and 
running  like  a  mill-race,  and  into  this 
you  have  to  get  up  to  your  middle  and 
hand-spike  the  logs  along,  in  danger 
all  the  time  of  being  swept  away  by  the 
current.  As  to  the  size  of  the  boats 
here  built,  one,  which  was  named  the 
Katie,  was  18  feet  long  at  the  bottom, 
and  20  feet  at  the  top.  Another  was 

19  feet  bottom  and  28  feet  top,  ^  feet 
across  bottom,  6^^  across  top,  24  inches 
high  in  centre,  and  28  in  bow  ;  the 
mast  12  feet  high.  This  one  involved 
twelve  days’  hard  woik  from  early  to 
late,  in  cutting  down  the  logs  and  saw¬ 
ing  them,  and  then  building  the  boat. 
It  was  afterward  found  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better  if  the  boat  had 
been  6  feet  longer,  but  logs  good  enough 
to  build  it  that  long  could  not  be  got, 
since  trees  which  could  be  conveited 
into  good  building  timber  were  very 
scarce,  the  country  being  mostly  rock 
and  scrub.  At  Lake  Lindeman  there 
was  quite  a  tent-town,  and  potatoes 
were  then  30  cents  a  pound,  flour  18 
dollars  a  hundred,  and  pitch  100  dol¬ 
lars  a  barrel.  Fi.ve  or  six  boats  were 
built  here,  to  take  a  crew  of  three  or 
four  men  in  each.  The  lake  is  five 
miles  long,  and  is  connected  with  Lake 
Bennett,  the  next  one  below,  by  a  rapid 
stream  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  rough  and  rocky,  with  a  fall  of 

20  feet  between  the  two  lakes.  Here 
the  boats  have  to  be  unloaded  and  the 
goods  packed  over  the  “  portage,”  as 
such  stretches  over  land  are  called  in 
America,  where  the  loads  and  some¬ 
times  the  boats  themselves  have  to  be 
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carried  instead  of  going  by  water.  The 
Katie  and  some  of  the  other  boats  were 
let  down  through  the  worst  part  in 
safety,  but  one  boat,  which  was  foolish¬ 
ly  left  by  its  crew  to  run  itself  through 
the  rapids,  was  lost  and  became  a  com¬ 
plete  wreck.  The  larger  boat  described 
above  was  hauled  out  of  the  water  and 
portaged  for  fifty  yards  on  skids.  It 
was  found  to  be  leaking  considerably, 
and  had  to  be  turned  over  and  re¬ 
pitched.  In  the  case  of  another  boat, 
which  they  tried  to  run  through  the 
rapids,  they  were  not  so  fortunate,  for 
a  serious  accident  occurred  which  would 
certainly  have  terminated  fatally,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  readiness  and  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  of  those  on  the  spot. 
Two  of  the  crew  were  in  the  boat  to 
guide  her  through  the  rapids,  while 
there  were  three  men  on  the  tow-line. 
In  the  forcible  language  of  the  narra¬ 
tor,  “  they  snubbed  the  line  to  a  stump 

on  the  bank,  and  M -  and  N - 

got  in  for  the  run  ;  the  men  at  the 
stump  let  out  too  much  slack,  and  it 
got  fast  in  the  rocks  in  the  river  ;  and 
when  the  boat  got  near  to  a  pile  of 
drift  timber  in  the  middle  of  the  shoot, 
she  took  up  the  loose  line  and  went  up 
against  the  timber,  tipped  up  and  filled 

with  water.  M -  jumped  out,  but 

N - (a  young  doctor)  was  tumbled 

headlong  into  the  water  ;  he  came  up 
fifty  yards  down,  and  was  carried  down 
the  rapids  like  a  shot,  but  some  one 
threw  a  rope  to  him,  and  he  got 
ashore  pretty  well  shaken  up,  it  being 
a  miracle  he  was  not  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks.  We  spent  nearly  two 
days  trying  to  get  the  boat  out,  and 
did  so,  but  she  was  a  total  wreck,  and 
was  burned  for  her  nails.” 

Then  arose  the  question  as  to  how 
the  goods  thus  left  stranded  were  to  be 
disposed  of.  Were  they  to  stay  here, 
where  already  three  weeks  of  precious 
time  had  been  spent,  while  another 
boat  was  built,  or  run  the  risk  of  over¬ 
crowding  the  rest  of  the  boats  on  their 
passage  through  the  lakes?  Fortu¬ 
nately  at  this  juncture,  a  stranger, 
named  McCauley,  who  was  also  on  his 
way  down,  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
with  him  they  were  able  to  arrange  for 
taking  along  most  of  the  stuff.  To 
show  how  the  land  lay  I  must  here 
state  that  Lake  Bennett  is  the  first  of 


a  series  of  lakes  which  form  what  is 
technically  called  a  “  system  of  still- 
water  navigation” — an  attractive  sound¬ 
ing  phrase,  which,  however,  only  means 
that  there  are  no  obstacles  m  the  shape 
of  rapids  or  cataracts  to  obstruct  the 
steady  passage  of  a  vessel.  It  by  no 
means  signifies  that  your  boat  may  not 
be  overtaken  in  a  violent  storm,  with 
the  possibility  of  capsizing  and  the  loss 
of  all  on  board,  through  want  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  skill  in  dealing  with  such 
an  emergency. 

These  lakes  are  3,150  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  follow  on  in  this  order  : — 
Lake  Nares,  the  Windy  Arm  of  Lake 
Tagish,  Tagish  Lake  itself,  and  then 
Lake  Marsh  ;  the  distance  from  the 
head  of  Lake  Bennett  to  the  foot  of 
Lake  Marsh  being  70  miles. 

In  addition  to  the  boats  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  six  members  of  the  party  had 
a  couple  of  boats  built  on  Lake  Ben¬ 
nett,  and  got  away  before  the  rest. 
One  of  these,  the  Dorothy,  was  steered 
by  an  archdeacon  from  Prince  Albert, 
who  was  going  north  to  serve  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  under  Bishop  Bompas ;  the 
other,  named  the  Nma,  being  steered 
by  an  ex-alderman  of  Winnipeg,  who 
was  going  to  the  Klondike  to  start  a 
“  real  estate  and  financial  oflice”  (an 
employment  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Cana¬ 
dians).  They  reached  Dawson  City  on 
July  19,  and  found  that  three  others  of 
the  party  had  arrived  a  few  days  pre¬ 
viously  ;  but  these  had  not  stopped  to 
build  boats,  as  they  had  contrived  to 
get  along  with  a  couple  of  other  par¬ 
ties  who  were  already  having  boats 
built. 

To  return  now  to  the  rest  of  our  ad¬ 
venturers,  whom  we  left  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Bennett,  pulling  themselves  to¬ 
gether  after  the  dangers  and  troubles 
of  the  rapids,  baking  a  supply  of  bread 
for  the  voyage  down,  packing  their 
stuff  securely  in  the  boats,  and  getting 
everything  in  readiness  for  the  next 
stage  of  their  journey,  which  would 
take  them  well  through  the  lakes  and 
down  the  first  part  of  the  Lewes  River, 
a  hundred  miles  or  so  of  straight  sail¬ 
ing,  day  and  night. 

On  Lake  Bennett  they  met  with 
rough  weather,  and  two  of  the  “  boys” 
were  laid  up  for  a  couple  of  days. 
They  then  camped  on  Cariboo  Cross- 
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ing,  between  Bennett  and  Nares  Lake, 
and  on  July  11  “  tracked”  to  the  Windy 
Arm,  which  required  to  be  reached  in 
the  morning  owing  to  its  liability  later 
in  the  day  to  such  sudden  squalls  as 
have  already  been  spoken  of.  Beyond 
difficulties  from  such  causes,  to  which 
these  lakes  are  particularly  liable,  no 
dangers  of  any  special  kind  presented 
themselves. 

Out  of  Lake  Marsh  runs  the  Lewes 
River,  and  it  is  on  this  river  that  some 
of  the  most  exciting  scenes  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  occur,  for  serious  obstacles  are  met 
with  twenty- three  miles  below  the  lake, 
in  the  shape  of  the  Miles  Canon  and 
the  White  Horse  Rapids.  The  stran¬ 
ger  McCauley  was  among  the  first  to 
arrive  at  the  canon  with  the  extra  load 
of  goods  which  he  had  brought  down, 
and  here  they  were  unloaded,  while  he 
with  two  members  of  our  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  run  the  canon  and  the  rapids. 
Along  this  dangerous  part  of  the  river, 
no  less  than  three  portages  are  neces- 
.«ary,  which  is  a  work  of  the  most  slav¬ 
ish  toil,  there  being  a  steep  ascent  up 
the  rocks  at  the  head  of  the  canon,  with 
a  corresponding  descent  at  the  lower 
end,  followed  by  a  scramble  along  the 
rugged  cliffs  of  the  White  Horse.  It 
is  a  mailer,  in  fact,  of  hard  labor  for 
four  days,  while  the  run  through  the 
canon  and  down  the  rapids  is  reckoned 
by  minutes. 

Owing  to  unavoidable  hindrances 
which  had  occurred,  there  was  a  delay 
at  the  head  of  the  canon  of  several  days 
until  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of 
the  party,  who  did  not  all  come  to¬ 
gether  again  after  leaving  Lake  Ben¬ 
nett  until  they  reached  this  point,  and 
here  the  goods  which  had  been  unload¬ 
ed  by  McCauley  were  packed  and  divid¬ 
ed  up  among  the  rest. 

The  canon  is  described  as  a  most 
formidable-looking  place ;  the  river 
from  having  a  width  of  about  200  yards 
is  suddenly  compressed  into  a  space 
of  about  30  yards,  between  perpendicu¬ 
lar  rooks  of  basalt  looking  like  walls  of 
masonry  75  or  100  feet  high.  Between 
these  walls  of  rock  the  river  rushes  with 
tremendous  velocity,  boiling  up  in  large 
waves,  and  it  is  only  by  frantic  pad¬ 
dling  that  your  boat  can  be  kept  in  the 
middle  and  away  from  the  rocks, 
against  which,  if  it  were  dashed,  it 
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would  be  crushed  like  an  egg  shell,  and 
nothing  could  save  you  from  death. 
Half-way  down  the  canon  it  opens  out 
into  a  sort  of  basin,  but  again  con¬ 
tracts,  and  the  descent  is  more  rapid 
than  before,  but  the  whole  thing  is 
over  in  a  minute,  though  the  canon  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  length. 

From  the  foot  of  the  canon  to  the 
White  Horse  Rapids  is  a  run  of  two  to 
three  miles,  which  are  made  in  six  or 
seven  minutes.  “  You  go  plunging 
along,  and  if  you  touch  a  rock  it  is  all 
done  with  you,”  says  one  of  the  letters. 
The  White  Horse  Rapids  themselves 
are  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  are  the 
most  dangerous  rapids  on  the  Lewes 
River,  the  worst  of  these  being  at  the 
lower  end,  where  the  basaltic  banks 
suddenly  close  in,  and  the  river  is 
hardly  more  than  100  feet  wide.  The 
water  rushes  over  boulders,  dashes 
against  them,  and  then  recoils  and 
boils  backward,  covering  itself  with  a 
white  crest  supposed  to  be  like  the 
mane  of  a  white  horse,  whence  of  course 
the  rapids  take  their  name. 

All  the  members  of  the  party  who 
attempted  to  run  the  canon  and  rapids 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  over  this 
part  of  the  journey  in  safety,  the  boats 
undamaged  and  provisions  brought  over 
all  secure.  Twenty-five  miles  below 
the  rapids  the  Lewes  River  runs  into 
Lake  Labarge,  which  is  over  30  miles 
in  length  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  lake 
another  boat  was  built,  for  there  were 
still  400  miles  awaiting  the  adven¬ 
turers  before  they  could  arrive  at  the 
gold-fields.  The  worst  part  of  the 
journey,  however,  was  past,  and  the 
difficulties  that  afterward  presented 
themselves  were  regarded  as  trifles  in 
comparison  with  those  which  their 
pluck  and  determination  had  already 
overcome.  Issuing  from  Lake  Labarge, 
the  Lewes  River  is  still  followed,  until 
it  finally  unites  with  the  Pelly  River  to 
form  the  Yukon,  at  which  point  are 
vet  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Sel¬ 
kirk,  which  was  raided  by  the  Chilcoot 
Indians  in  1852,  and  afterward  burned. 
This  part  of  the  journey  is  dismissed 
in  a  few  sentences.  Near  where  the 
(miscalled)  Hootilinqua  flows  into  the 
Lewes  they  had  to  run  a  “  bad  shoot,” 
which  was  not  marked  on  the  maps  ; 
but  the  Five  Finger  and  the  Rink 
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Rapids,  some  way  further  down,  did 
not  give  them  much  trouble.  The 
Rink  Rapids,  in  fact,  are  simply  caused 
by  a  barrier  of  rocks  extending  half¬ 
way  across  the  river  from  the  west  side, 
over  which  barrier  there  is  a  ripple, 
while  on  the  east  side  there  is  no  ripple 
and  the  water  is  smooth  and  deep. 
Below  the  junction  of  the  Lewes  and 
Felly  the  course  lies  for  the  remaining 
170  miles  down  the  main  stream  of  the 
Yukon,  which  averages  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  width  ;  and,  though  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  swift,  there  is  no  rough  water, 
so  that  the  rest  of  the  voyage  to  the 
Klondike  was  all  plain  sailing. 

Throughout  the  journey  there  was 
no  trouble  about  fresh  provisions,  for 
they  got  moose-meat  and  fish  from  the 
Indians  all  along  the  route,  and  on  one 
occasion  a  bear  was  shot  on  the  bank 
and  made  “  fine  eating.”  Superfluous 
articles  were  traded  off  with  the  Ind¬ 
ians  in  exchange  for  others  of  more 
practical  value  to  the  travellers.  One 
man  got  a  dressed  moose-hide  for  some 
tobacco,  and  another  secured  one  in 
exchange  for  his  curling-jacket,  which 
was  scarcely  likely  to  be  required  at  the 
gold-fields. 

On  July  31  they  reached  Dawson 
City,  all  in  good  health  and  spirits,  but 
glad  enough  to  get  out  of  the  boats, 
the  unanimous  conclusion  being  that 
it  was  a  trip  of  a  life-time. 

They  thus  arrived  at  the  Klondike 
just  at  the  time  when  the  news  of  the 
rich  finds  had  reached  the  English 
newspapers,  but  practically  twelve 
months  ahead  of  those  Englishmen 
who  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  advent 
of  next  spring  before  they  can  hope  to 
start  for  the  same  destination.  These 
latter,  however,  should  not  imagine 
that  the  state  of  things  will  then  be 
any  different  from  that  above  de¬ 
scribed,  except  that  the  crowds  press¬ 
ing  in  will  be  enormously  greater.  The 
difficulties  above  enumerated  are  pre¬ 
cisely  what  will  have  to  be  encountered 
in  the  spring  of  1898,  for  just  exactly 
as  things  were  left  on  the  route  when 
winter  set  in,  so  they  will  remain,  for 
no  improvements  can  bo  undertaken 
until  spring  has  thoroughly  cleared  the 
ground,  which  will  probably  be  some 
lime  in  the  end  of  May. 

The  trail  over  the  White  Pass  (a 


route  to  Lake  Bennett  alternative  to 
the  Chilcoot)  was  reduced  to  an  im¬ 
passable  condition  even  by  the  inrush 
of  gold-seekers,  which  took  place  in 
the  autumn,  and  more  than  three  thou¬ 
sand  pack-horses  were  lost  along  the 
route,  either  through  falling  over  the 
precii)ice8  on  the  south  side,  or  being 
bogged  by  their  heavy  loads  in  the 
treacherous  swamps  on  the  north  side. 
And  this  rush  was  a  mere  bagatelle 
compared  with  what  is  expected  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  spring. 

Railways  there  may  be  ultimately, 
but  these  are  the  work  of  time.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  proposed  routes  must 
be  obtained.  Acts  of  Parliament  or 
their  equivalent  must  be  procured,  and 
an  elaborate  survey  must  be  had,  before 
anything  in  the  shape  of  track-laying 
can  even  be  begun.  The  summer  sea¬ 
son  is  short,  and  it  will  probably  be 
1899  before  any  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  looked  for.  It  will,  in 
fact,  be  best  for  a  man  to  be  prepared 
to  rely  entirely  on  his  own  resources. 

Then  when  he  has  finally  reached 
the  gold-fields,  he  will  find  that  all  the 
available  claims  have  been  taken  up 
long  ago,  and  he  will  have  to  wander 
far  afield  until  fresh  ground  has  been 
discovered,  when,  if  he  happens  to  be 
on  the  spot,  he  may  have  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  locate  a  claim.  Otherwise  he 
must  look  to  whatever  employment 
may  happen  to  offer,  even  to  dish-wash¬ 
ing  in  an  eating-house,  or  working  in 
the  streets  of  Dawson  City,  but  this 
would  doubtless  be  preferable  to  star¬ 
vation.  Many  a  well-brought-up  Eng¬ 
lishman  have  I  known  in  the  North- 
West,  who  has  come  to  the  end  of  his 
resources  and  been  glad  to  earn  his 
bread  by  work  as  a  navvy  or  a  day 
laborer,  and  the  only  way  for  a  man  to 
avoid  such  a  possibility  would  be  to 
take  with  him  the  wherewithal  to  keep 
him  alive  for  one  or  two  years,  by  which 
time  he  would  probably  have  made  up 
his  mind  whether  he  would  like  to  go 
or  stay. 

It  did  not  take  our  adventurers  long 
to  grasp  the  situation.  Two  of  them 
in  particular  took  a  trip  up  to  the 
mines,  and  spent  three  days  looking 
round.  As  might  be  supposed,  they 
found  things  altogether  different  from 
what  they  expected.  One  of  them 
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writes  : — “  There  is  no  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  anything  in  the  way  of  a  claim, 
unless  some  new  strike  is  made.  The 
claim-owners  have  a  big  thing,  but  if 
you  have  to  work,  it  is  no  snap  (t.e.,  an 
easy  job).  Wages  are  a  dollar  and  a 
half  per  hour,  but  the  miner  has  to 
pack  his  living  and  outfit  for  fifteen 
miles  over  the  worst  trail  ever  known, 
and  it  takes  the  cream  out  of  the  min¬ 
er's  wages.  So  you  see,  with  all  the 
gold  in  sight,  if  you  do  not  own  a 
claim,  you  are  not  in  it.”  He  offers 
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the  very  pertinent  piece  of  advice  that 
no  one  should  go  to  the  Klondike  ex¬ 
pecting  to  get  gold  “  lying  around  in 
chunks,”  adding  that  there  were  any 
amount  of  men  there,  and  fresh  ones 
coming  in  ”  all  the  time.”  And  final¬ 
ly,  they  came  to  the  wise  determina¬ 
tion,  that  if  they  could  nut  get  into  a 
claim  by  some  means  or  other,  they 
would  go  to  work  at  anything  that 
came  along,  with  the  hope  that  some 
new  find  would  be  made. —  Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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The  interest  always  shown  by  out¬ 
siders  in  the  inner  life  of  letters  is  en¬ 
hanced  in  the  massive  volumes  devoted 
to  the  house  of  Blackwood,  its  maga¬ 
zine  and  friends,  by  reason  that  they 
represent  the  last  work  of  their  writer, 
and  that  the  pen  dropped  from  the  in¬ 
dustrious  hand  before  that  work  was 
complete.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  rendered 
touching  tribute  to  the  friendship 
which  endured  for  half  a  century  be¬ 
tween  her  and  the  Blackwoods.  Her 
office  of  chronicler  has  not  been  with¬ 
out  its  hazards,  for,  like  that  of  most 
nations,  the  early  history  of  this  house 
is  most  remembered  by  its  wars.  So 
much  has  been  written  already  about 
the  strife,  such  warm  feeling  has  been 
enlisted  on  either  part,  and  truth  wears 
such  various  seemrng  viewed  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sides,  that  one  is  disposed  to 
shrink  from  re-entering  the  time-worn 
controversy.  But  Mrs.  Oliphant  has 
brought  womanly  tact  to  her  task. 
Full  of  loyal  enthusiasm  for  her  sub¬ 
ject,  she  has  not  sacrificed  the  annalist 
to  the  champion,  and  it  is  as  a  guide, 
not  as  a  partisan,  that  she  leads  us  over 
the  old  battle-ground,  and  points  out 
the  positions  so  stoutly  attacked  and 
defended. 

When  William  Blackwood  was  bound 
apprentice  in  1790  to  a  firm  of  book¬ 
sellers  in  Edinburgh,  the  Scottish  capi¬ 
tal  was  a  busy  centre  of  letters,  but 
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there  was  no  dividing  line  between  the 
branches  of  the  book  trade  ;  the  same 
individual  undertook  the  business  of 
publishing,  selling  new  or  old  books — 
wholesale,  retail,  and  by  auction.  So 
that  when,  fourteen  years  later,  Black¬ 
wood  set  up  for  himself  on  the  South 
Bridge,  his  chief  business  was  that  of 
a  second-hand  bookseller — fairly  profit¬ 
able,  sometimes,  in  those  days,  but  not 
necessarily  a  career  to  lead  either  to 
fame  or  fortune. 

Yet  there  were  magnificent  possibili¬ 
ties  afloat.  ”  Such  a  discovery  as 
Scott,  such  an  adventure  as  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Revieio  .  .  .  went  a  little  to  the 
heads  of  those  new  men  in  the  new 
business,  which,  for  the  moment, 
seemed  about  to  take  its  place  at  the 
top  of  all  commercial  affairs.  .  .  . 
You  had  but  to  set  a  man  of  genius 
spinning  at  that  shining  thread  which 
came  from  nowhere,  which  required  no 
purchase  of  materials  or  plant  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  your  fortune  was  made.” 
Every  young  gentleman  with  a  manu¬ 
script  in  his  pocket  might  be  a  genius. 
And  the  chances  were  that  every  young 
gentleman  entering  a  bookseller’s  shop 
had  a  manuscript  in  his  pocket.  ”  Ten, 
even  twenty  guineas  a  sheet  for  a  re¬ 
view,”  writes  Lord  Cockburn  ;  “  £2,000 
or  £3,000  for  a  single  poem,  and  £1,000 
for  two  philosophical  dissertations, 
drew  authors  out  of  their  dens,  and 
made  Edinburgh  a  literary  mart  famous 
with  strangers,  and  the  pride  of  its 
own  citizens.” 
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By  the  bye,  Mrs.  Oliphant  comments 
with  undue  severity  more  than  once  in 
these  pages  on  the  modern  practice, 
which  she  describes  as  “  selling  words 
per  thou,  across  the  counter,”  and  con¬ 
trasts  it  unfavorably  with  the  habits  of 
an  earlier  age.  It  is  true  that  one  hears 
more  at  present  than  seems  desirable 
about  the  earnings  of  authors.  But, 
with  the  single  eccentric  exception  of 
Lord  Byron,  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
among  the  multitude  of  writers  who 
crowd  this  narrative  any  coyness  about 
striking  a  bargain.  Dr.  Johnson  had 
long  ago  formulated  his  notions  on  this 
matter  pretty  bluntly  ;  and  if  anything 
comes  out  more  clearly  and  more  con¬ 
stantly  than  another  in  these  volumes, 
it  is  the  sameness  of  human  nature 
from  generation  to  generation.  Black¬ 
wood’s  first  stroke  of  luck  was  being 
appointed  John  Murray’s  Edinburgh 
agent  — worth  about  £300  a  year — when 
the  “  Emperor  of  the  West”  shook  him¬ 
self  free  of  the  tiresome  Ballantynes. 
This  was  in  1811,  and  three  years  later 
he  received  also  the  agency  of  Cadell 
and  Davies,  a  large  London  firm.  By 
this  time  the  humble  bookstall  on  the 
South  Bridge  had  been  abandoned  for 
premises  in  Princes  Street,  soon  to  be¬ 
come  famous  as  the  meeting-place  of  a 
remarkable  literary  group.  Bitten 
with  the  publishing  furore,  ho  had  an 
early  success  with  M’Crie’s  Life  of 
Knox,  which  went  quickly  through  five 
editions,  and  by  1817  was  negotiating 
with  an  anonymous  writer  for  a  work 
of  fiction.  This  was  Miss  Perrier  :  the 
novel  was  Marriage,  and  most  writers 
will  pale  with  envy  on  reading  the  pro¬ 
fuse  compliments  written  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  his  unknown  correspondent. 
He  is  not  so  lavish  in  praise  of  the 
work  of  another  author,  also  anonymous 
(nearly  all  novelists  affected  to  be  so  in 
those  days),  and  doubts  if  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  British  readers,  “  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  a  husband  knock¬ 
ing  down  his  wife,  nor  yet  to  some 
other  traits  of  Continental  manners  !” 

But  the  noblest  game,  which  all  the 
trade  were  stalking,  was  Walter  Scott. 
Murray  had  Byron  at  his  beck  and 
call  ;  to  bag  Scott  would  bo  a  s])lendid 
f»ather  in  his  Edinburgh  ally’s  cap. 
In  describing  Blackwood’s  brief  tri¬ 
umph,  and  explaining  why  it  was  so 


brief  and  so  bitter,  Mrs.  Oliphant  leads 
us  where  the  flames  still  grumble  be¬ 
neath  very  treacherous  cinders.  We 
will  speed  across  them.  Lockhart  and 
Murray  have  both  described  what  hap¬ 
pened.  Mrs.  Oliphant  thought  that 
scant  justice  had  been  done  to  Black¬ 
wood.  “  This  story,”  she  says,  “  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  skilful  compound 
of  truth  and  imagination  which  has 
ruined  the  character  of  many  a  man,” 
and  proceeds  to  tell  it  afresh.  Every¬ 
body  is  impartial  now,  and  can  realize 
what  material  there  was  for  angry  mis¬ 
understanding,  when  the  anonymous 
author  of  Waverley,  adopting  a  dupli¬ 
cate  disguise,  offered  to  Blackwood, 
through  such  a  go-between  as  James 
Ballantyne,  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord, 
by  Jedediah  Cleishbotham.  And  to 
all  this  complicated  conditions  about 
the  author’s  profits  (quite  in  what  Mis. 
Oliphant  regards  as  the  exclusively  mod¬ 
ern  spirit),  and  the  obligation  to  take 
over  £000  worth  of  John  Ballantyne’s 
unsaleable  stock — no  wonder  such  hazy 
weather  foreran  a  storm.  Blackwood 
believed  he  was  purchasing  the  copy¬ 
right  ;  Ballantyne  had  written — “  the 
property  of  the  book  to  be  the  publish¬ 
ers’,  who  were  to  print  such  editions 
as  they  chose.”  Scott  vowed  Ballau- 
tyne  had  bungled,  and  that  he  “  would 
see  their  noses  cheese  first.”  The 
fourth  edition  of  the  Black  Dmarf  hung 
fire  ;  Blackwood  had  1,200  copies  on 
hand,  and  Murray  many  more,  when, 
in  May,  1817,  like  a  bombshell  came 
an  advertisement  of  a  fifth  edition  to 
be  published  by  Constable.  No  need 
to  retrace  the  bewilderment  and  tortu¬ 
ous  correspondence  which  ensued ; 
henceforward,  for  good  or  ill,  the  Great 
Unknown  was  to  pass  intoother  hands. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  reverse, 
Blackwood  conceived  the  project  which, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  was  to  carry 
him  to  distinction.  It  took  the  form 
of  a  new  monthly,  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine — which  was  projected  as  an 
opponent  to  the  great  Whig  review, 
more  nimble  and  dangerous  than  the 
ponderous  Quarterly  had  proved  itself. 
He  was  unlucky  in  the  choice  of  a  brace 
of  utterly  incongruous  and  equally  in¬ 
competent  editors.  The  magazine  ran 
through  half  a  dozen  inglorious  num¬ 
bers  in  1817,  and  vanished.  But  from 
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its  ashes  arose  that  which  at  once  be¬ 
came  known  far  and  wide  as  Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine.  John  Wilson,  better 
known  as  “  Christopher  North,”  Lock¬ 
hart,  and  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd — these  are  the  well-marked 
figures  which  an  extraordinary  chance 
grouped  round  the  quiet,  businesslike 
bookseller  of  Princes  Street.  It  is  an 
oft-told  tale,  this  conspiracy  which  set 
the  most  literary  of  towns  ablaze  and 
compelled  the  notice  of  those  afar  off, 
but  it  is  good  to  read  it  again  in  Mrs. 
Oliphant’s  picturesque  paragraphs. 
She  tried  bravely  to  palliate  the  brutal¬ 
ity  of  the  early  numbers,  but  it  is  best 
to  own  the  fact  that,  judged  by  the 
standard  of  to-day,  it  is  past  pardon. 
Edinburgh  was  a  small  town,  and  the 
persons  held  up  to  ridicule  and  per¬ 
sonal  affront  in  the  ‘‘  Chaldee  Manu¬ 
script”  were  easily  recognized  under 
the  thin  veil  of  allegory  and  scriptural 
phraseology  thrown  round  them.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  pleads  that  the  ridicule  poured 
by  the  “  Blackwood  group”  uponthem-* 
selves  was  as  mordant  and  relentless  as 
that  aimed  at  other  characters,  and 
that  “  there  was  no  bitterness  in  it,  nor 
cause  of  complaint,  that  we  can  see.” 
But  she  gives  away  her  defence  when, 
in  desciibing  events  five  years  later, 
she  refers  to  these  early  days  as  ‘‘  the 
age  of  glorious  sport,  when  to  bait  an 
unfortunate  victim  and  pursue  him 
about  the  world  was  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment ;  but  the  Magazine,  not 
any  longer  a  dashing  and  reckless  ad¬ 
venturer,  but  a  very  important  under¬ 
taking,  meaning  both  fame  and  for¬ 
tune,  had  outgrown  it.” 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  intensely  hy¬ 
pocritical  to  affect  to  regret  the  stormy 
childhood  of  Maga.  Literary  history 
has  been  enriched  thereby  with  one  of 
its  most  exciting  chapters,  and  litera¬ 
ture  itself  perhaps  owes  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  one  of  the  mostseductive  peri¬ 
odicals  to  the  violence  of  its  initial 
velocity.  Whatever  faults  Blackwood's 
new  venture  possessed,  the  unpardon¬ 
able  crime  of  dullness  was  not  one  of 
them.  Its  wild  oats  once  scattered,  the 
clouds  of  anger  and  legal  perils  once 
dispelled,  it  entered  upon  a  field  of 
prosperity  extending  far  beyond  its  na¬ 
tive  city.  In  two  years  Blackwood  was 
strong  enough  to  survive  the  severance 
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of  his  alliance  with  Murray  ;  in  1827 
the  monthly  sales  amounted  to  5,000  : 
in  1831,  to  8,000.  Coleridge,  though 
he  had  been  the  subject  of  what  Mrs. 
Oliphant  describes  as  “  a  virulent  and 
uncalled-for  attack”  in  the  first  num¬ 
ber,  lived  to  pronounce  his  conviction 
that  “  Blackioood's  Magazine  is  an  un¬ 
precedented  phenomenon  in  the  world 
of  letters,  and  forms  the  golden — alas  ! 
the  only — remaining  link  between  the 
periodical  press  and  the  enduring  lit¬ 
erature  of  Great  Britain.” 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the 
peace  attained  with  the  outward  world 
was  uniformly  reflected  among  those 
concerned  in  Ihe  production  of  Maga. 
Far  from  it :  almost  the  only  contribu¬ 
tor  who,  previous  to  the  elder  Black¬ 
wood’s  death  in  1834,  did  not  conceive 
vehement  offence  either  against  the 
proprietor  or  other  writers  in  the  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  express  the  same  in  bitter  let¬ 
ters,  was  quiet,  modest  John  Galt — the 
founder  of  our  “  kailyard”  type  of  fic¬ 
tion.  How  intensely  human  is  North’s 
sensitiveness  to  imagined  slights  !  He 
begins,  for  instance,  on  one  occasion, 
”  Of  all  men  I  most  dislike  and  have 
the  least  turn  for  letter-writing  that 
can  seem  to  be  of  a  querulous  char¬ 
acter,”  then  proceeds  at  interminable 
length  to  complain  of  “  a  dryness  and 
distance”  in  Blackwood’s  manner,  and 
winds  up,  “  I  was  not  treated  in  the 
way  I  like,  that  is  the  short  and  long 
of  the  matter,  and  there  must  be  no 
repetition  of  it.” 

Hogg  was  another  handful  for  an 
editor  :  equally  confident  in  his  own 
powers,  equally  resentful  of  criticism  ; 
threatening  to  transfer  his  writings  to 
another  publisher,  and  immediately 
after  begging  for  an  advance  of  £50  for 
future  work,  ”  for  if  you  go  away  (to 
London)  I  may  be  left  in  the  lurch, 
having  no  other  certain  resource.” 
Even  Lockhart,  fast  friend  to  Maga  as 
he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
must  have  been  an  expensive  ally  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  valuation. 

“  I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you 
most  distinctly  .  .  .  that  I  think  I 
have  been  during  the  last  year  (1820  ?) 
by  far  the  most  efficient  of  your  con¬ 
tributors,  and  that  I  consider  the  re¬ 
views  of  new  books  furnished  by  me  in 
that  time  quite  equal,  taken  altogether. 
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to  any  equal  number  of  articles  you 
have  had.  ...  I  do  think  that  a  per¬ 
son  who  does  so  much  for  your  book 
ought  to  make  more  by  doing  so.” 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  char¬ 
acteristics  of  literature  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  present  century,  and  one 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  fre¬ 
quent  feud,  was  the  craze  fur  anonym¬ 
ity.  Men  take,  and  give  expression  to, 
umbrage  much  more  readily  when  they 
are  moving  in  masquerade,  than  when 
they  meet  in  open  daily  intercourse. 
But  the  fashion  set  by  Waverley  be¬ 
came  almost  universal,  and  it  is  ludi¬ 
crous  to  see  how  intensely  the  nmst 
robust  writers  dreaded  dropping  the 
mask.  Christopher  North  was  not  very 
scrupulous  about  the  feelings  of  others 
whom  he  dealt  with  in  the  Nodes.  In 
1823  one  of  these  papers  contained  a 
slashing  attack  on  Wordsworth  — 
North’s  intimate  friend.  “  My  God  ! 
to  compare  such  a  writer  with  Scott 
and  Byron  !”  Scott  was  attacked  in 
the  same  amazing  article  as  a  “  tame 
and  feeble  writi  r,”  but  neither  of  these 
great  figures  was  likely  to  be  moved  by 
anonymous  scribbling.  Not  so  Mr. 
Martin,  the  well-known  Irish  M.P., 
whom  North  alluded  to  pleasantly  as 
“  a  jackass.”  Martin  wrathfully  de¬ 
manded  of  theeditor  the  writer’s  name. 
Conscience-stricken  because  of  his  per¬ 
fidy  to  Wordsworth,  North,  who  had 
shown  no  aversion  to  avowing  himself 
when  Leigh  Hunt  had  threatened  a 
prosecution  for  a  previous  article,  de¬ 
clared  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
come  forward.  “  I  would  rather  die 
this  evening  ;  .  .  .  l)ing  or  dishonor 
are  to  me  death.  ...  If  I  must  avow 


to  him  had  acquired  a  tone  of  intimacy 
very  unusual  except  between  personal 
friends.  The  prosecution  was  at  the 
instance  of  Professor  Leslie,  whoso 
agent  demanded  the  writer’s  name. 
“  Leslie  knows  me  too  well,”  wrote 
Blackwood  to  “  R.  T.  S.,”  “  to  believe 
for  one  moment  that  I  would  give  up 
the  name  of  any  writer  who  did  not 
wish  himself  to  come  forward.”  In 
this  case  he  could  not  give  it,  for  he 
did  not  know  it,  and  ‘‘  R.  T.  S.”  took 
good  care  not  to  enlighten  him  till  the 
storm  had  blown  over. 

Blackwood  set  a  high  value  on  Msi- 
ginn’s  contributions.  “  There  is  one 
peculiar  excellence,”  he  writes,  “  in 
this  writer  which  strikes  us  Scotsmen 
— his  easy,  idiomatic  English.  No 
Scotsman,  however  practised  as  a  writ¬ 
er,  is  master  of  the  English  tongue  so 
as  to  he  able  toivritein  this  way.'’’  But 
he  never  ventured  to  impart  this  opin¬ 
ion  to  the  voluble  and  irascible  North. 

Maginn  was  a  brilliant,  but  unman¬ 
ageable  creature  ;  he  soon  drifted  away 
from  Maga,  and  devoted  himself  to  its 
rival  and  imitator,  Fraser's.  When 
his  habits  had  brought  him  to  a  prema¬ 
ture  grave,  Lockhart  wrote  his  epitaph 
in  a  score  of  jingling  rhymes  : 

Here,  eaily  to  bed,  lies  kind  William  Maeiuu, 

#  #  «  *  «  " 

Light  for  long  was  his  heart,  though  his 
breeches  were  thin  ; 

But  at  last  he  was  beat  and  sought  help  from 
the  bin. 

»  «  *  «  » 

Barring  drink  and  the  girls,  I  ne’er  heard  of 
a  sin  : 

Many  worse,  better  few,  than  bright,  broken 
Maginn. 

From  the  copious  correspondence  of 


myself,  I  will  not  survive  it.”  Eventu¬ 
ally  Marlin  was  pacified  by  the  good 
offices  of  his  countryman,  Maginn  (the 
O’Doherty  of  the  Noctes).  “  He  said,” 
wrote  Maginn  to  Blackwood,  “  he  un¬ 
derstood  you  were  a  d - d  decent  man, 

but  that  you  ought  to  take  care  of  what 
you  got  your  people  to  write.  (True 
enough,  entre  nous.)" 

Maginn  himself,  despite  this  saga¬ 
cious  aside,  landed  his  editor  not  long 
after  in  a  libel  case.  While  known  to 
Blackwood  only  as  “  R.  T.  S.”  of  the 
Minerva  Rooms,  Cork,  he  had  con¬ 
tributed  lively  articles  to  Maga  for  some 
time,  and  Blackwood’s  private  letters 


the  firm  might  be  culled  a  host  of 
piquant  illustrations  of  well-known 
authors,  their  doings  and  sayings. 
“  Mr.  Blackwood,”  says  Sir  Walter, 
while  still  the  Known  Unknown,  “  if 
ever  I  were  to  write  a  novel,  1  would 
like  to  write  the  first  two  volumes,  and 
leave  anybody  that  liked  to  write  the 
third.”  Byron  returned  Murray’s 
draft  for  1,000  guineas  for  the  Siege  of 
Corinth  and  Parisina  because  he 
thought  the  poems  not  worth  so  much. 
The  publisher  was  welcome  to  them  for 
nothing,  he  said,  provided  they  were 
printed  in  one  volume.  This  seems  to 
support  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  assertion  that 
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authors  were  less  mercenary  of  yore  ; 
but  the  poet  did  not  continue  long  in 
this  vein.  Not  long  before  iiundell  & 
Co.  had  obtained  Thomas  Campbell’s 
Pleasures  of  Hope  for  the  consideration 
of  fifty  printed  copies  of  the  work. 
Publishers  may  sometimes  get  a  good 
thing  without  paying  for  it,  but  also 
they  are  not  without  bowels,  as  some 
do  affirm.  Charles  Lloyd,  of  the  Lakes, 
sent  a  tragedy  for  publication  in  Maga  ; 
Blackwood,  finding  it  unsuitable,  re¬ 
turned  it  with  a  check  for  twenty 
guineas.  It  must  be  confessed  that  his 
sons  and  successors  were  not  always  so 
scrupulous  in  returning  rejected  MSS. 
There  remain  in  these  archives  long 
poems  fiom  the  ill-starred  Branwefl 
Bronte,  rolled  up  with  passionate  ap¬ 
peals  for  admission  to  the  Magazine 
and  reproaches  that  no  answer  is  ever 
vouchsafed  to  his  letters.  But  when 
Adam  Bede  turned  out  a  success  they 
paid  the  pseudonymous  author  (whom 
they  had  never  seen)  £800  above  the 
stipulated  terms. 

Characters  who  were  afterward  to 
become  illustrious  often  made  their 
first  appearance  in  these  pages  without 
much  dignity.  In  1826,  Alaric  Attila 
Watts,  a  correspondent  of  exceeding 
liveliness,  wrote  to  Blackwood  : 

“  Murray  was  much  pleased  with  the 
philip  [stc]  at  young  U’Israeli  in  the 
Nodes.  This  fellow  has  humbugged 
him  most  completely.  After  the  tricks 
of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  he  will 
scarcely  dare  show  his  face  in  London 
again  for  some  time.  You  are  aware, 
I  dare  say,  that  Vivian  Grey  was 
palmed  off  upon  Colburn  ...  as  the 
production  of  the  author  of  Tremaine! 
and  upon  this  understanding  Colburn 
gave  three  times  as  much  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  done.” 

Fifteen  years  later,  in  1841,  young 
John  Blackwood,  being  established  in 
the  branch  set  up  in  Pall  Mall,  was  in 
frequent  consultation  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  upon  schemes  to  defeat  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  and  the  Free  Trad¬ 
ers.  There  is  a  characteristic  touch  in 
“  old  Gladstone,”  as  the  father  is  rev¬ 
erently  termed,  constantly  sending  back 
books  in  the  morning  which  his  im¬ 
petuous  son  had  purchased  with  liberal 
hand  overnight. 

The  drift  of  circumstances  dissolved 
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the  intimate  relations  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  long  before  these  Tory  editors 
could  mention  Disraeli  without  impa¬ 
tience.  It  has  not  been  unheard  of  in 
recent  years  -that  secrets  should  leak 
out  of  the  best-laid  party  gatherings. 
In  one  of  his  gossiping  letters  from 
Pall  Mall,  in  1844,  John  Blackwood 
makes  mention  of  “  a  great  row  over 
at  the  Carlton  ;  and  there  is  a  requisi¬ 
tion,  signed  by  116  members,  stigma¬ 
tizing  in  the  strongest  language  the 
traitor  who  sent  a  report  (and  that  a 
garbled  one)  of  their  private  meeting 
to  the  Times,  and  calling  a  general 
meeting  for  the  10th  of  July,  if  possi¬ 
ble  to  bring  it  home  to  some  one  and 
dismiss  him  from  the  club.  O’Brien 
and  Newdigate  say  there  is  little  doubt 
among  them  that  Disraeli  is  the  delin¬ 
quent.  Lockhart  has  no  doubt,  and 
says  it  is  not  the  less  likely  that  Ben  is 
one  of  the  116  who  signed  the  requisi¬ 
tion.” 

The  domestic  affairs  of  the  Tory 
party  were  rather  uncomfortable  in 
those  days  of  Corn  Laws  agitation. 
John  Blackwood  was  present  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  Peel  deliv¬ 
ered  his  epoch-making  speech  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1846.  “  No  doubt  it  was  a  most 

able  and  eloquent  one,  but  the  impres¬ 
sion  it  leaves  upon  me  is  intense  dislike 
and  disgust.  .  .  .  The  gloomy  silence 
on  his  own  side  of  the  House  was  very 
striking.  Not  one  solitary  cheer,  so 
far  as  I  could  observe,  came  from  be¬ 
hind  him.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  more 
completely  prove  the  prostration  of  the 
Conservative  and  Agricultural  party 
than  that  such  a  swab  as  Disraeli 
should  be  the  first  to  rise  from  among 
them  on  such  a  grand  occasion.” 

Crofton  Croker,  a  very  different  in¬ 
dividual  from  Wilson  Croker,  was  a 
capital  gossiping  correspondent,  lie 
has  much  to  say  in  1826  on  the  crash 
of  Constable.  The  highest  reputations 
were  suspected.  “  Hurst  and  Robin¬ 
son’s  here  is  regarded  with  great  dis¬ 
trust.  Knight  and  Jarvis  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Gazette,  and  Whittaker’s 
name,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  there  on 
Saturday.  Rumor  even  whispered 
something  about  the  stability  of  Long¬ 
man  &  Co.,  but  this,  of  course,  is  with¬ 
out  any  good  foundation.” 

Colburn  was  the  great  publisher  of 
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fashionable  novels.  Croker  reports  that  stance.  Perhaps  affection  for  the  tra- 
Jerdan,  the  moral  editor  of  the  Liter-  ditionsof  made  them  slowtoreal- 
ary  G'aze/Ze,  having  pronounced  Lady  ize  the  change  in  popular  taste.  Chris- 
Morgan’s  O’Briens  and  O’ Flaherties  topher  North  had  enjoyed  a  tremendous 
an  improper  book  for  ladies,  Colburn  vogue,  but  his  fantastic  and  boisterous 
was  furious,  vowing  that  this  opinion  style  was  beginning  to  lose  favor  with 
had  cost  him  £500.  How  would  a  mod-  the  public.  Nowadays  few  people  care 
ern  publisher  regard  himself  as  affected  for  the  except  for  their  asso- 

commercially  by  a  similar  critique  ?  ciations,  and  Thackeray  has  a  thousand 
Colburn  seems  to  have  been  no  favor-  readers  for  every  one  of  the  great  Pro- 
ite  in  the  trade,  judging  from  the  tone  fessor’s.  The  reason  for  this  is  sug- 
of  stories  current  about  him.  “  His  gested  in  one  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  care- 
last  feat,”  writes  John  Blackwood,  “  in  lessly  constructed  sentences.  “  Per- 
the  art  of  puffing  a  book  (viz,,  by  cans-  haps  a  man  cannot  get  so  much  from 
ing  Colonel  Davidson  to  have  him  up  his  own  age,  and  at  the  same  time  from 
at  the  police  court  for  the  return  of  his  the  hands  of  posterity.” 
manuscript,  and  then  publishing  the  It  makes  one  hold  his  breath  to  read 
book  within  three  days)  has  excited  the  how  nearly  another  famous  writer  was 
envy  and  admiration  of  the  whole  book  lost  to  Maya.  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  who 
trade.”  had  been  an  occasional  contributor 

In  1839,  young  John  Blackwood,  himself,  submitted  Amos  Barton  in 
dining  with  John  Murray,  listened  to  1855,  as  the  work  of  a  young  writer 
animated  discussion  about  the  Oxford  whom  he  thought  might  be  useful. 
Tractarians,  then  the  subject  of  in-  John  Blackwood  wrote  a  long  criticism 
tense  interest.  “  At  last,  to  the  horror  of  the  tale,  “  unquestionably  very  pleaS' 
of  his  wife  and  party,  Murray  burst  out,  ant  reading,”  but  objecting  to  the 

d - ning  the  whole  set  for  disturbing  wind-up  as  lame.  He  wished  to  see 

the  tranquillity  of  the  Church.”  Per-  more  before  deciding  to  accept  any. 
haps  if  he  had  foreseen  the  prodigious  Theunknownauthor  was  deeply  wound- 
impetus  to  the  publishing  trade  com-  ed,  but,  after  some  more  letters  passed, 
municated  by  that  movement,  profes-  Blackwood  agreed  to  publish  Amos  at 
sional  prudence  might  have  modified  once,  and  added  :  “  I  am  glad  to  hear 
Murray’s  vehemence.  that  your  friend  is,  as  I  supposed,  a 

The  elder  Blackwood  seldom  or  clergyman.  Such  a  subject  is  best  in 
never  missed  a  good  contributor  to  clerical  hands,  and  some  of  the  pleas- 
Maga  ;  but  the  instinct  of  his  sons  was  antest  and  least  prejudiced  correspond- 
scarcely  so  unerring.  In  1840  they  re-  ents  I  ever  had  are  English  clergy- 
ceived  an  offer  of  some  papers,  to  be  men.” 

entitled  The  World  We  Live  In.  “  No  Colonel  Hamley,  to  whom  Blackwood 
politics,  as  much  fun  and  satire  as  I  showed  the  manuscript,  “  thought  the 
can  muster,  literary  lath  and  criticism  writer  very  possibly  a  man  of  science, 
of  a  spicy  nature,  and  general  gossip.”  but  not  a  practised  writer.”  Thack- 
explained  the  writer,  and  signed  his  eray,  who,  though  he  had  never  re¬ 
letter  “  W.  M.  Thackeray.”  The  Yel-  newed  his  overtures  to  Maga,  was  now 
lowplush  Papers  had  been  published  on  cordial  terms  with  its  owners,  would 
already.  Nevertheless,  this  offer  was  not  pronounce  an  opinion.  There  was, 
not  accepted,  and  the  Roundabout  however,  no  doubt  about  public  verdict 
Papers  appeared  elsewhere.  as  soon  as  the  story  appeared  ;  the  pub- 

Irish  Sketch  Booh  2indi  the  Great  lishers’  congratulations  were  so  warm 
Hoggarty  Diamond  were  also  offered  that  the  author  feigned  to  drop  incog- 
and  met  with  the  same  fate,  greatly  to  nito  in  sending  Mr.  Gilfil's  Love-story, 
the  profit  of  Fraser’s  Magazine,  where  writing  in  the  full  name  “  George 
they  were  gladly  accepted.  The  great-  Eliot.”  For  three  years  this  was  all 
est  editors,  like  the  greatest  generals,  Blackwood  knew  of  the  splendid  re- 
are  those  who  make  fewest  blunders  ;  emit  ho  had  enlisted  ;  and,  so  far  as 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  public  was  concerned,  the  truth  was 
the  shrewd  literary  instinct  of  the  only  revealed  on  the  eve  of  the  appear- 
Blackwoods  failed  them  in  this  in-  ance  of  the  Mill  on  the  Floss,  in  conse- 
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qaence  of  the  claims  of  a  crazy  impos¬ 
tor,  Joseph  Liggins,  to  the  authorship 
of  Adam  Bede.  Meanwhile,  Major 
Blackwood  visited  Lewes  at  Richmond, 
and  wrote  to  his  brother  :  “  George 
Eliot  did  not  show  :  he  is  such  a  timid 
fellow,  Lewes  said.  ...  1  saw  a  Mrs. 
Lewes.”  How  the  pair  of  conspirators 
must  have  enjoyed  this  delicious  mys¬ 
tification  of  the  Scottish  editor  ! 

Most  of  ns,  I  suppose,  have  accused 
our  publishers  mentally  of  parsimony 
in  the  matter  of  advertising  our  works, 
forgetting  that  it  is  at  least  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  publisher  as  to  author  to  push 
the  sale  ;  but  perhaps  comparatively 
few  have  had  the  hardihood  to  com¬ 
plain,  as  George  Eliot  did  in  1862, 
“  that  to  the  majority  of  readers  the 
fact  of  my  books  having  entered  a  new 
edition  remains  quite  a  secret.” 

There  is  more  ground  for  sympathy 
in  her  expostulation  with  the  printer’s 
reader,  who  made  corrections  after  the 
author’s  proofs  had  been  returned. 

“  He  has  everywhere  substituted  the 
form  ‘  the  Misses  So  and-So  ’  for  ‘  the 
Miss  So-and-So’s,’  a  form  which  in 
England  is  confined  to  public  an¬ 
nouncements,  to  the  backs  of  letters, 
and  to  the  conversation  of  schoolmis¬ 
tresses.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  diverting  than 
the  revelation  in  their  correspondence 
of  the  characteristics  of  authors.  Sam¬ 
uel  Warren,  who  attained  immense 
popularity  by  his  Ten  Thousand  a 
Year,  which  appeared  first  in  Maga,  is 
delightfully  naive  sometimes,  and  de¬ 
scribes  himself  in  a  letter  dated  1842  as 
“  an  honorable  and  fearless  rival  of 
Dickens,”  then  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity.  He  offers  to  review  Dick¬ 
ens’s  American  Notes,  and  sketches 
out  his  line  of  criticism. 

“  There  is  palpable  genius  ;  subtle 
and  vivid  perception,  exquisite  felicity 
of  illustration  and  feeling  and  natu¬ 
ral  circumstances  ;  real  humor,  man¬ 
nerism,  exaggeration,  glaring  but  un¬ 
conscious  egotism  and  vanity,  glimpses 
of  under-breeding.  These  last  I  should 
touch  on  in  a  manly  and  delicate  and 
generous  spirit.  Rely  on  Sam  War¬ 
ren.  .  .  .  Dickens  seems  to  have  been 
incapable,  and  indisposed  to  look  be¬ 
yond  the  surface  of  American  manners 
and  society.  Oh,  what  a  book  I  could 
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have  written  !  ! !  I  mean  I  who  have 
not  only  observed  but  reflected  m  much 
on  the  characters  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.” 

Poor  Sam  Warren  !  It  seems  almost 
unhandsome  to  show  up  his  little  weak¬ 
nesses,  seeing  that  Ten  Thousand  a 
Year  is  nearly  forgotten,  and  Dickens 
is  still  Dickens.  His  talents  never  daz¬ 
zled  his  publishers,  but  he  was  fiercely 
intolerant  of  criticism  creditor’s  inter¬ 
ference.  “  I  hate  his  beastly  names,” 
wrote  Alexander  Blackwood  to  his 
brother,  referring  to  the  trick  Warren 
had  of  naming  his  characters  in  allu¬ 
sion  either  to  their  originals  or  to  their 
imaginary  qualities  —  Lord  Bulfinch 
(Lord  John  Russell),  O’Gibbet  (O’Con¬ 
nell),  Rev.  Morphine  Velvet  (fashion¬ 
able  preacher),  and  so  on  ;  but  he  re¬ 
frained  from  telling  the  author  so. 
Warren’s  own  portrait  is  given  in  a 
single  sly  sentence  by  the  Rev.  James 
White,  a  frequent  and  entertaining 
correspondent  of  the  Blackwoods  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  “  Warren  was  in 
the  island  for  a  week,  and  dined  here 
one  day.  Oh,  Tittlebat !  ‘  Himself 

the  wondrous  hero  of  his  song.’” 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  curious 
little  figure  appears  on  Mrs.  Oliphant’s 
canvas  the  grandiose  personality  of  Bul- 
wer  Lytton.  It  was  toward  the  end  of 
the  forties  that  the  author  of  Pelham, 
apparently  weary  of  the  high  romantic 
vein,  sought  the  screen  of  anonymity 
for  another  class  of  fiction.  There  is 
no  higgling  over  terms.  Lytton  mere¬ 
ly  expresses  some  doubt  whether  the 
Blackwoods  would  caie  to  give  him  as 
much  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  re¬ 
ceive.  They  gave  him  £3,000  apiece 
for  the  publication  in  Maga  of  The 
Caxtons,  My  Novel,  and  What  will  He 
do  with  It  9  retaining  the  right  to  the 
subsequent  profits  in  book  form  for  five 
years.  Lytton  was  offered  far  higher 
terms  elsewhere,  but  he  observes  in  his 
princely  way  :  “The  pleasure  of  con¬ 
tinuing  our  connection,  free  from  a 
remorseful  conviction  that  it  cost  you 
too  dear,  has  its  natural  weight  in  the 
scale  against  some  ounces  even  of  the 
vile  argentum.*' 

In  tolerance  of  criticism  from  his 
publisher,  Lytton  was  very  different 
from  many  inferior,  and  some  supe¬ 
rior,  writers.  A  Liberal  himself,  he 
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was  always  at  pains  not  to  insert  any¬ 
thing  at  variance  with  the  staunch 
Toryism  of  Maga.  Of  My  Novel  he 
tells  John  Blackwood  that,  if  he  does 
not  like  “  the  key  in  which  it  is  pitch¬ 
ed,  I  am  quite  ready  to  lay  it  aside.” 
He  discusses  the  various  characters  of 
each  novel  as  the  successive  parts  are 
forwarded  for  the  magazine — What 
will  He  do  with  It  t  with  greater  zest 
than  all  the  others. 

”  The  two  characters  that  come  out 
with  a  force  I  never  originally  intend¬ 
ed,”  he  writes  to  John  Blackwood, 
”  are  Jasper  and  Mrs.  Crane.  Jasper 
owes  his  increase  of  power  to  you  ;  for 
you  were  kind  enough  to  say  he  was  a 
very  fine  type,  which  had  never  struck 
me  before,  and  so  I  took  particular 
pains  that  he  should  deserve  your  ap- 

f)robation.  And  I  do  think  now  that 
le  is  as  original  a  beast  as  has  been 
shown  off  this  many  a  day.” 

Considering  what  a  darling  the  ele¬ 
gant  novelist  was  with  the  fair  sex,  it 
is  amusing  to  read  one  of  his  letters  to 
Blackwood  when  Lytton  was  about  to 
be  entertained  at  a  banquet  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

“  Pray  let  me  express  a  hope  that 
the  Music  Hall  will  not  be  overcrowded 
with  ladies — they  always  throw  a  chill 
on  every  audience.  Accustomed  lo 
talk,  it  bores  them  to  listen.  ...  If 
those  fair  refrigerators  are  to  be  multi¬ 
tudinous,  I  hope  they  will  be  ranged 
together,  and  not  interspersed  through¬ 
out,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  assembly 
despoiled  of  any  spark  of  electricity  by 
non-conductors  of  silk  or  muslin.” 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant 
contributors  to  Maga  was  Alison,  and 
out  of  this  connection  arose  one  of  the 
weightiest  and  most  successful  publica¬ 
tions  ever  undertaken  by  the  firm.  A 
History  of  Europe,  on  the  scale  which 
it  ultimately  assumed,  was  not  unat¬ 
tended  with  financial  risk,  yet  these 
nine  weighty  volumes  sold  like  magic. 
The  industry  of  their  author  was  really 
prodigious.  Though  ho  was  Sheriff  of 
Glasgow,  and  kept  three  presses  going 
on  his  History  and  a  work  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  pages  on  Population,  he  main¬ 
tained  a  continual  supply  of  articles 
for  Maga. 

“  What  say  you,”  he  writes  in  April, 
1840,  “  to  a  review  of  Beaumont  and 


against  Irish  Romanism  for  the  next 
number,  and  a  paper  on  the  war  in 
Afghanistan  for  the  one  after  ?” 

Again,  on  October  4  : 

‘‘  Since  the  12th  August  the  Regis¬ 
tration  Court  has  sat  for  eight  or  nine 
hours  each  day,  without  the  intermis¬ 
sion  of  a  single  day,  except  the  Scien¬ 
tific  Association  week,  when,  from  hav¬ 
ing  the  house  full  of  strangers,  I  could 
et  nothing  done.  This  dreadful  labor 
as  almost  totally  obstructed  my  His¬ 
tory  during  this  peiiod,  but  it  will  ter¬ 
minate  about  13th  or  14th,  and  on  the 
day  it  closes  I  will  begin  your  article. 
I  have  a  good  deal  written  of  the  ix. 
volume  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and 
work  regularly  every  evening  now, 
though  you  may  conceive  the  effort  of 
doing  so  after  sitting  eight  hours  in 
court,  speaking  or  writing  without  in¬ 
termission.” 

Alison  keenly  felt  the  injustice  of 
the  Quarterly  reviewer  who  accused 
him  of  inaccuracies  in  his  great  work, 
which,  in  fact,  he  had  not  committed. 
John  Blackwood  mentioned  this  to 
Lockhart,  the  editor,  who  told  him 
the  review  was  written  by  John  Wilson 
Croker,  and  described  how  Croker  used 
to  read  a  book — “  viz.  with  one  eye 
shut,  so  that  he  never  sees  but  one  side 
of  a  page  as  he  turns  over  the  leaves.” 

Mrs.  Oli pliant  has  done  a  great  deal 
more  in  these  volumes  than  merely 
chronicle  the  origin  and  progress  of  a 
successful  commercial  house.  She  has 
marshalled  before  her  readers  a  long, 
living  pageant,  in  which  some  of  the 
personages  are  still  well  remembered, 
while  others  have  receded  into  an  ob¬ 
livion  which  was,  perhaps,  the  lot  they 
had  least  anticipated.  In  their  corre¬ 
spondence  all  are  allowed  to  reveal  their 
inner  selves  ;  we  can  gather,  also,  what 
measure  of  esteem  they  won  from  others. 
Many  more  than  those  alluded  to  above 
claim  recognition — Aytoun,  with  his 
fardel  of  quips  and  knightly  lays  ;  Oli- 
phant,  so  lull  of  promise  and  piquancy  ; 
Hamlev,  soldier,  novelist,  and  histo¬ 
rian  ;  kinglake,  with  his  long  Unarra- 
tive  of  British  blunders  and  Biitish 
endurance. 

I  have  endeavored  to  tempt  the  read¬ 
er  to  explore  this  rich  mine  of  personal 
anecdote  and  reminiscence,  without 
entangling  himself  in  the  mazes  of 
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slumbering  disputes  and  misunder¬ 
standing.  Among  all  the  literary  char¬ 
acters  touched  upon,  there  is  none  on 
whom  he  will  cast  an  eye  more  gently 
critical  than  on  the  authoress  herself. 
Here  is  a  tender  little  bit  of  autobiog¬ 
raphy — one  of  a  very  few  with  which 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  indulged  her  read¬ 
ers.  Greatly  trembling,  for  an. earlier 
production  had  been  declined,  she  sent 
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in  1852  for  consideration  of  the  editors 
of  Maga  a  little  story  called  Katie 
Stewart. 

“  The  first  proofs  I  received  on  the 
morning  of  my  wedding  day— not  ex¬ 
actly  a  moment  when  the  glory  and 
excitement  of  such  a  second  event  could 
have  the  appreciation  which  was  its 
d ue.  ’ ’ — Longman' s  Magazine. 
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BY  FRED.  A.  McKENZIE, 


Clnldren.  the  tiger  affords  a  useful  lesson 
for  you.  The  exceeding  agility  of  this  crea¬ 
ture,  the  exliaordinary  quickness  of  his  sight, 
and,  abore  all,  his  discriminating  power  in 
the  dark,  teach  you  to  be  active  in  your  re¬ 
spective  callines,  to  look  sharp  to  every  en¬ 
gagement  you  enter  into,  and  to  let  neither 
mistv  days  nor  stormy  nights  make  you  lose 
sight  of  the  worthy  object  of  your  pursuit.-- 
Extract  from  Tammany's  great  speech  to  his 
thirteen  tribes. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  inauguration 
of  Washington  as  first  President  of  the 
United  Stales  some  patriots  met  in 
New  York  to  consider  public  affairs. 
They  found  much  to  cause  them  uneasy 
foreboding.  Indian  tribes  were  doing 
great  damage  by  raids  in  rural  parts  ; 
an  aristocratic  league,  the  Society  of 
Cincinnati,  was  attempting  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  hereditary  divisions  among  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  young  republic  ;  and  it 
seemed  possible  that  the  results  for 
which  so  many  had  bled  and  died  might 
be  whittled  down  to  a  worthless  mini¬ 
mum.  To  prevent  this,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  new  society  be  formed, 
“  to  connect,  in  indissoluble  bonds  of 
friendship,  American  brethren  of  known 
attachment  to  the  political  rights  of 
human  nature  and  tlie  liberties  of  the 
country.”  The  society  was  to  be  non¬ 
partisan,  benevolent,  patriotic,  and 
anti-aristocratic.  The  idea  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
American  Indian  chiefs,  and  to  prove 
the  friendship  of  whites  for  them,  the 
league  should  be  formed  on  an  Indian 
basis.  Tammany,  the  most  famous  of 
all  red  men,  whose  courage  and  sagacity 
had  for  centuries  been  the  theme  of  tales 


round  every  camp  fire,  was  chosen  as 
the  patron  saint  of  the  patriots,  and 
they  called  their  society  after  him. 

For  some  years  the  Society  of  Tam¬ 
many  confined  itself  to  its  self-chosen 
work.  It  organized  feasts  on  each  In¬ 
dependence  Day  ;  it  provided  a  vault 
for  the  neglected  bones  of  some  men 
who  had  died  in  the  war  ;  it  started  a 
museum  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  preserving  everything  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  republic  ;  and  the 
members  kept  up  their  Indian  character 
by  occasionally  dressing  themselves  in 
the  aboriginal  costume,  with  feathers, 
moccasins,  leggings,  painted  faces,  war 
clubs,  and  polished  tomahawks.  The 
museum  was  not  a  success,  and  after¬ 
ward  formed  the  nucleus  of  Barnum’s 
show  ;  and,  early  in  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  the  non-partisan  character  of  the 
Society  was  abandoned,  it  becoming 
openly  Democratic.  Soon  it  acquired 
considerable  infiuence  in  national  poli¬ 
tics,  and  once  practically  decided  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  It 
threw  itself  into  the  local  politics  of 
the  city,  and  it  gradually  developed  its 
organization,  slowly  but  steadily  de¬ 
teriorating  until,  in  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  many  were  the  angry 
references  by  its  rivals  to  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  its  leaders.  Then  four  men 
came  into  power  who  in  a  few  years 
made  the  name  of  Tammany  stink  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  civilized  world. 
They  were  William  Marcy  Tweed, 
Peter  B.  Sweeny,  A.  Oakey  Hall,  and 
Richard  B.  Connolly. 

William  Tweed  was  the  son  of  a  New 
York  chairmaker  of  Scottish  descent. 
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and  when  a  young  man  entered  into  the 
chair  business  on  his  own  account. 
But  he  was  too  fond  of  gayety  to  at¬ 
tend  properly  to  his  business,  and  he 
became  bankrupt  and  involved  his  par¬ 
ent  in  his  ruin.  Then  he  turned  his 
attention  to  politics  as  a  career.  He 
Avas  foreman  of  a  local  volunteer  lire 
company,  and  at  that  time  the  firemen 
were  a  considerable  factor  in  New  York 
civic  life.  Their  engine  houses  were 
the  most  popular  of  all  club-rooms,  the 
members  were  a  hearty,  jovial  set  of 
fellows,  and  the  holiday  parades  and 
great  feasts  of  the  brigade  kept  the  city 
alive.  There  was  the  keenest  rivalry 
between  the  different  companies  as  to 
which  should  have  the  smartest  turn-out 
and  be  first  at  fires,  and  Tweed’s  com¬ 
pany,  No.  6,  soon  became  known  as  the 
premier.  Tweed  was  the  very  man  for 
the  work  ;  big,  full  of  boisterous  spirits, 
slangy,  “  hail  fellow,  well  met”  with 
every  one,  keen  and  determined,  he 
soon  became  a  popular  character.  lie 
took  advantage  of  his  popularity,  in 
1850,  when  27  years  old,  to  be  elected 
alderman  of  the  city,  and  he  then 
initiated  those  principles  of  municipal 
government  which  he  afterward  brought 
to  their  highest  pitch.  He  held  it  as 
an  axiom  that  he  could  not  do  wrong 
in  securing  as  much  as  possible  for 
himself  and  his  friends  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  funds.  Where  possible,  he  would 
get  grants  for  his  old  comrades,  or  pro¬ 
mote  public  works  for  their  benefit. 
In  a  short  time  he  accumulated  a  little 
fortune  for  himself,  and  then  his  am¬ 
bition  soared  higher.  He  had  himself 
elected  for  Congress,  and  spent  a  ses¬ 
sion  in  Washington.  But  Congress  was 
not  to  his  liking  ;  he  could  obtain  no 
pickings  there,  and  he  returned  to  New 
York  in  disgust,  with  his  money  gone 
and  his  reputation  damaged.  It  took 
him  some  time  to  recover  from  the 
blow  to  his  purse  and  name. 

Three  others  rallied  around  Tweed. 
A.  Oakey  Hall  was  of  an  altogether 
different  type.  Of  good  descent  and 
distinguished  manners,  a  University 
graduate  and  a  man  of  letters,  he  first 
came  to  the  front  as  a  lobbyist  in  the 
State  legislature.  He  was  a  very  able 
lawyer  and  a  capable  journalist,  smart 
and  up  to  date  ;  and  he  was  none  the 
less  popular  because  he  sometimes  loved 
Nbw  Sbbibs. — VoL.  LXVII.,  No.  1. 


to  play  the  fool.  Peter  B.  Sweeny, 
the  son  of  a  small  liquor-seller,  took 
little  part  in  public  functions,  but  was 
a  great  organizer.  Morose  and  reticent, 
he  loved  to  do  his  work  unseen,  and, 
although  he  always  disclaimed  for  him¬ 
self  the  office  of  leader,  he  had  as  great 
power  as  any  of  the  four.  Last  of  the 
group  was  Connolly,  the  most  con¬ 
temptible  of  all.  When  an  accountant 
in  the  New  York  customs  he  cultivated 
the  Catholic  vote,  and  was  elected 
County  Clerk.  A  mean  coward,  full  of 
petty  duplicity,  suspicious,  vengeful, 
unreliable,  he  soon  earned  for  himself 
the  name  of  “  Slippery  Dick.”  The 
whole  four  were  notorious  evil  livers, 
both  before  and  during  their  municipal 
career. 

Early  in  186 1  the  mighty  four  began 
to  make  their  power  felt.  After  long 
intrigue  they  obtained  control  of  Tam¬ 
many.  Tweed  was  made  permanent 
chairman  of  the  general  committee,  and 
his  supporters  appointed  to  minor 
offices.  The  same  year  Tweed  was 
made  Deputy  Street  Commissioner  of 
New  York,  an  office  that  gave  him 
enormous  patronage ;  and  with  the 
Tammany  leadership  and  the  gifts  of  his 
public  office  he  and  nis  friends  set  them¬ 
selves  to  get  supreme  control  in  the  city. 
Tweed  created  posts  wholesale  in  the 
street-cleaning  department,  to  reward 
all  who  supported  him,  and  in  a  short 
time  sent  up  the  expenses  fourfold. 
In  1865  the  ring  nominated  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  as  mayor  and  carried  his  election. 
Hoffman  was  personally  honest,  al¬ 
though  he  was  willing  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  more  than  doubtful  doings  of  his 
supporters ;  so  after  a  time  Tweed 
thought  he  would  like  a  mayor  who 
would  co-operate  more  heartily  with 
him.  Hoffman  was  kicked  upstairs  by 
being  elected  Governor,  and  A.  Oakey 
Hall  was  chosen  Mayor. 

By  1869,  the  ring  had  New  York  in 
its  grasp.  The  State  Governor  was  its 
friend  and  the  Legislature  its  tool. 
Hall  was  Mayor,  Sweeny  City  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  County  Treasurer,  Con¬ 
nolly  City  Comptroller,  and  Tweed 
head  of  the  street  department.  The 
minor  judges  were  bribed  by  the  four  ; 
the  police  were  their  tools,  and  every 
minor  official  their  slave.  A  new  char¬ 
ter  was  carried,  which  gave  them  still 
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more  power,  and  the  work  of  wholesale 
robbery  went  on  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
It  would  be  wearisome  to  trace  all  the 
steps  by  which  the  ring  carried  on  its 
depredations.  As  a  specially  constitut¬ 
ed  Board  of  Audit,  Tweed,  Connolly, 
and  Hall  had  power  to  pass  accounts, 
and  they  drew  up  bogus  claims  running 
to  millions  of  dollars.  Genuine  bills 
were  made  much  larger.  The  man  who 
executed  a  public  work  worth,  say,  ten 
thousand  dollars,  was  told  to  make  out 
a  bill  for  thirty  thousand  dollars.  He 
would  be  paid  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  above  his  due,  and  the  remaiir- 
der  of  the  spoil  would  go  to  the  ring. 
Connolly,  as  Comptroller,  charged  for 
the  same  items  in  the  city  accounts 
under  different  names,  and  endless  other 
methods  of  peculation  were  practised. 

The  great  four  took  care  to  earn  the 
goodwill  of  the  mob.  Their  supporters 
were  freely  given  offices,  even  though 
places  had  to  be  created  for  them. 
Tweed  was  lavishly  bountiful  in  his 
gifts  to  the  poor,  and  few  charities  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  in  vain.  The  newspapers 
w’ere  indirectly  bribed  by  being  paid 
enormous  sums  for  the  insertion  of  city 
advertisements,  and  the  ring  ran  its 
own  journal  and  printing  company  in 
order  to  obtain  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  more.  Balls  and  parties  and 
picnics  were  given  in  almost  unending 
succession  for  Tweed’s  friends,  and  the 
boss  ran  one  palatial  club,  the  “  Ameri- 
cus,”  merely  for  the  delectation  of  his 
allies.  Tweed  lived  in  great  state,  and 
his  supporters  paid  him  such  cringing 
and  contemptible  homage  as  might  well 
have  sickened  the  meanest-spirited 
courtier  of  any  petty  princeling.  Those 
w'ho  dared  to  resist  the  boss  quickly 
felt  the  weight  of  his  wrath  ;  and,  if 
nothing  else  could  be  done,  they  would 
be  thrown  into  prison,  on  a  trumped-up 
charge,  denied  all  access  to  their 
friends,  and  kept  there  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  being  heard  by  a  justice. 

Every  one  knew  that  Tweed  and  his 
gang  w'ere  robbing  the  city  in  the  most 
wdiolesale  manner,  but  definite  evi¬ 
dence  was  difficult  to  obtain.  Some 
Democrats  opposed  to  Tammany  set 
themselves  to  work,  and  induced  a 
minor  clerk  in  the  Comptroller’s  office 
to  make  copies  of  certain  of  the  city 
accounts.  These  accounts  were  laid 
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before  Mr.  Jennings,  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and,  disregarding 
personal  risk,  he  published  them.  The 
risk  was  anything  but  trivial  ;  for  some 
lime  he  was  in  danger  of  assassination, 
and  the  ring  offered  him,  it  is  said,  as 
much  as  a  million  dollars  to  stop  pub¬ 
lication.  But  neither  threats  nor  bribes 
turned  him  from  his  purpose.  The 
publication  of  these  returns,  showing 
as  they  did  that  nearly  twelve  million 
dollars  had  been  stolen  by  the  ring, 
aroused  much  indignation,  but  still 
nothing  was  done.  People  could  not 
see  what  to  do.  When  Tweed  had  the 
choice  of  juries  in  his  hands,  and  was 
known  to  have  bribed  some  of  the 
judges,  it  was  difficult  to  decide  how 
best  to  proceed  against  him.  He  knew 
this,  and  when  his  opponents  charged 
him  to  the  face  with  stealing  he  replied 
with  a  sneer.  “  Well,”  he  said  non¬ 
chalantly,  “  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ?” 

But  Connolly  was  not  of  the  stuff  of 
which  great  villains  are  made.  He 
grew  frightened  with  the  public  clamor, 
and  got  an  idea  that  Tweed  was  about 
to  attempt  to  put  all  the  blame  of  the 
defalcations  on  him.  Determined  not 
to  be  made’  the  victim,  he  sent  for  a 
leader  of  the  reformers,  soliciting  an 
interview.  Mr.  Tilden  saw  him,  and 
induced  him  to  hand  over  his  office  to 
an  honest  deputy.  The  remaining 
members  of  the  ring,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  attempted  to  get  at  the 
Comptroller’s  office  and  burn  all  the 
vouchers  of  city  accounts.  They  were 
only  partly  successful,  and,  under  the 
new  deputy,  Mr.  Tilden  obtained  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  the  city  papers.  For  ten 
days  he  worked  at  them,  and  then  drew 
up  and  issued  a  statement  showing 
clearly,  with  proofs,  the  robberies  of 
the  ring. 

No  organization  was  sufficient  to 
withstand  the  storm  of  indignation 
that  followed.  Tammany  was  over¬ 
thrown,  a  reform  administration  elect¬ 
ed,  and  most  of  the  leading  supporters 
of  the  ring  fled.  Tweed  faced  the 
matter  out,  and  was  brought  to  the 
dock.  After  a  long  trial  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  fourteen  years’  imprisonment, 
but  on  a  technical  plea  was  released  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  Then  he  was 
rearrested  on  a  civil  suit,  and  after  es- 
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cape  and  rearrest  died  in  prison  in 
187G. 

A  Tammany  chieftain  may  go,  but 
the  society  endures.  The  Tweed  ex¬ 
posure  left  Tammany  almost  powerless, 
but  the  few  who  still  remained  faithful 
elected  an  Irishman,  “  Honest”  John 
Kelly,  as  their  head,  and  Kelly  gave 
himself  up  day  and  night  to  the  work 
of  reorganization.  It  was  uphill  work, 
and  it  was  many  years  before  the  So¬ 
ciety  was  once  more  a  real  political 
force.  In  1884  Kelly  died  of  over¬ 
work,  and  Hichard  Croker  was  chosen 
“boss”  in  his  stead.  The  career  of 
Iticliard  Croker,  who  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1898,  becomes  unofficial  dicta¬ 
tor  of  New  York  City,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  .  romances  of  modern 
America  :  a  romance  so  strange  that 
future  generations  will  probably  regard 
it  as  incredible.  The  sou  of  a  Cork 
blacksmith,  Richard  Croker  was  taken 
by  his  parents  to  New  York  when  a 
cliild  of  two,  and  was  brought  up  there 
amid  great  poverty.  When  thirteen  he 
went  as  cleaner  in  the  engine  shops  of 
the  Harlem  Railroad,  and  almost  at 
once  pushed  his  way  forward.  He  be¬ 
came  associated  with  one  of  the  gangs 
of  lads  who  plague  the  lower  parts  of 
the  city,  the  Fourth  Avenue  Tunnel 
gang,  and  quickly  became  their  leader. 
He  was  a  good  amateur  prize  fighter, 
lacking  neither  pluck  nor  skill,  and  at 
one  tirne  he  evidently  contemplated 
taking  up  prize-fighting  as  a  means  of 
living.  His  fight  with  Lynch  in  Jones’s 
Wood  in  1800,  when  he  defeated  the 
great  bruiser,  is  still  remembered  with 
admiration  by  New  York  “  sportsmen.” 
After  a  time  he  abandoned  the  engine 
shop  for  politics.  He  met  James 
O’Brien,  a  Democratic  leader,  and,  on 
account  of  his  influence  among  the 
roughs  of  the  East  Side,  was  treated 
with  consideration.  A  friendship  sprang 
up  between  the  two,  and  O’Brien  gave 
Croker  some  political  work.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  leadership  of  the  21st  Ward, 
and  when  only  twenty-four  was  elected 
an  alderman.  For  a  period  he  worked, 
under  O’Brien,  with  Tweed  ;  and  he 
was  one  of  Connolly’s  supporters.  At 
this  time  he  was  still  chiefiy  noted  for 
his  power  with  his  fists. 

The  New  York  Times,  for  instance, 
8th  of  September,  1871,  related  how 


he  assaulted  a  rival  with  a  slungshot, 
knocked  him  down,  and  kicked  him. 
“  Ex-Alderman  Richard  Croker,  of  the 
Twenty-First  Ward,”  it  went  on,  “  is 
the  leader  of  St.  Patrick’s  Alliance 
(Dick  Connolly’s  secret  organization  in 
that  ward).  .  .  .  [He]  is  now  holding 
a  sinecure  position  under  Dick  Con¬ 
nolly,  and  is  occasionally  appointed  as 
a  commissioner  on  street  openings.  He 
is  also  the  individual  who  put  in  a  bid 
for  the  Washington  Market  (it  is  sup¬ 
posed)  as  a  blind  for  ‘  Slippery  Dick.’  ”  * 

It  is  believed  that  O’Brien  had  much 
to  do  with  securing  the  exposure  of 
Tweed,  and  Croker  naturally  followed 
his  leader.  During  the  next  few  years 
he  served  the  city  in  various  ways,  and, 
on  the  whole,  did  his  duty  well.  He 
was,  of  course,  an  expert  in  all  the 
tricks  of  the  machine  politician,  and 
used  them  freely.  His  career  was 
checked  for  a  time  by  a  serious  quarrel 
with  O’Brien,  which  finally  led  to  a 
tragedy.  On  the  morning  of  an  elec¬ 
tion  day  Croker  and  a  party  of  his 
friends  set  out  for  a  tour  of  the  poll¬ 
ing  booths.  They  met  a  number  of 
O’Brienites  and  started  quarrelling,  and 
soon  O’Brien  himself  came  on  the  scene. 
O’Brien  and  Croker  began  fighting, 
and  in  the  general  scrimmage  that  fol¬ 
lowed  some  one  fired  a  shot,  killing  one 
of  O’Brien’s  followers.  Croker  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  the  charge  of  murder.  There 
was  a  great  conflict  of  evidence,  and, 
after  seventeen  hours’  deliberation,  the 
jury  found  itself  unable  to  agree  on  a 
verdict.  The  majority  of  the  jury  were 
in  favor  of  Croker,  and  public  opinion 
has  since  declared  him  innocent. 

The  trial  sobered  and  steadied  Croker, 
and  henceforward  he  became  a  different 
man.  He  dropped  his  rough  comrades, 
abandoned  fisticuffs,  and  grew  silent, 
taciturn,  and  reserved.  He  obtained 
higher  and  higher  posts  in  the  city, 
and  grew  in  fame  as  a  ward  leader  of 
Tammany.  When  Kelly  died,  every 
one  admitted  that  he  was  his  only  pos¬ 
sible  successor. 

It  is  as  “  boss”  of  Tammany  that 
Croker  chiefly  interests  us.  He  at  once 
proved  his  powers  as  a  tactician.  Avoid¬ 
ing  a  direct  conflict  with  the  County 


*  Quoted  in  the  New  York  World,  28lh  of 
October,  1897. 
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Democracy,  wlio  were  then  in  power, 
lie  agreed  to  support  them  in  exchange 
for  certain  odices.  The  County  Democ¬ 
racy  elected  the  mayor  of  New  York  in 
1886,  but  in  1888  Croker  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  once  more  bring  a 
Tammany  candidate  forward,  and  his 
nominee  was  successful.  New  York 
then  again  passed  under  Tammany 
control. 

To  understand  fully  what  this  means 
it  is  necessary  to  know  how  Tammany 
obtains  its  power.  The  Society  of  Tam¬ 
many,  with  its  Grand  Sachem,  its  thir¬ 
teen  Sachems,  its  Wiskinkie,  and  its 
Sagamore,  owns  Tammany  Hall,  in  East 
14th  Street  in  New  York.  But  in 
speaking  of  “  Tammany  Hall”  people 
generally  mean  not  so  much  the  Society 
of  Tammany  as  the  greater  organiza¬ 
tion  which  has  grown  around  it,  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Democrats  of 
New  York,  which  meets  in  Tammany 
Hall.  The  two  are  intimately  related, 
and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  out¬ 
sider  to  separate  their  work.  Under 
the  General  Committee,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  “Tammany  Hall,”  New 
York  is  divided  into  election  districts, 
with  captains  over  each,  whose  duty  is 
to  enlist  men  under  them.  From  these 
districts  is  elected  the  General  Commit¬ 
tee,  an  enormous  body,  numbering  some 
thousands,  which  nominally  has  power 
over  all.  But  the  power  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  little  more  than  nominal,  for 
behind  it  is  an  inner  ring,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  Even  this  inner  ring 
has  only  part  control,  for  behind  it  is  a 
srill  smaller  body  gathered  around  the 
“  Boss,”  who  is  the  centre  of  all.  The 
“  Boss”  is  autocrat,  and  the  man  who 
opposes  him  usually  finds  himself 
quickly  and  hopelessly  excommuni¬ 
cated. 

Tammany  has  several  ways  of  retain¬ 
ing  its  hold  on  the  people.  First  and 
loitmost  comes  its  frank  recognition  of 
the  principle,  “  The  spoils  to  the  vic¬ 
tors.”  The  rulers  of  the  Wigwam  not 
only  admit,  but  boast  of  their  belief 
that  those  who  have  fought  for  them 
should  reap  pecuniary  rewards  from 
their  success.  This  principle  is  applied 
to  the  lowest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
municipality,  and,  when  Tammany 
rules,  it  is  almost  hopeless  for  a  man 
to  apply  for  even  a  day’s  work  as  a 
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street  cleaner  unless  he  has  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  captain  of  his  dis¬ 
trict.  Next,  Tammany  believes  in  con¬ 
viviality.  Picnics,  brass  bands,  mon¬ 
ster  processions  are  all  freely  used  by 
the  ward  captains  to  keep  their  people 
together.  The  last  and  greatest  of  the 
Tammany  principles,  the  one  put  in 
the  foremost  place  every  leader  down 
to  Croker,  is  discipline.  The  Wigwam 
has  no  use  for  any  man  who  wants  to 
think  for  himself,  to  vote  as  he  pleases, 
or  to  abstainfrom  voting  when  he  likes. 
He  must  vote  the  Tammany  ticket  and 
the  entire  Tammany  ticket  every  time. 
The  leaders  are  always  on  the  lookout 
for  ambitious  young  fellows  with  influ¬ 
ence,  whom  they  can  enlist  under  their 
banner.  The  young  Italian  whom 
twenty  of  his  fellow  countrymen  ad¬ 
mire  and  believe  in  is  won  by  one 
means  or  another  by  the  ward  captain, 
induced  to  declare  himself  in  with  Tam¬ 
many,  and  quickly  brings  his  fellows 
in.  The  leader  of  a  gang  of  East  Side 
roughs,  the  popular  foreman  of  a  fac¬ 
tory,  any  one  with  influence  among  his 
associates  is  assiduously  sought  after. 
Sometimes  he  is  won  by  the  offer  of  a 
small  office,  more  often  by  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  good  fellowship  and  publicity 
that  the  Wigwam  affords.  It  would  bo 
foolish  to  declare  that  the  system  de¬ 
veloped  by  Tammany  is  altogether  bad. 
Judged  solely  from  an  electioneering 
point  of  view,  it  has  long  proved  its 
power.  Judged  morally,  it  certainly 
promotes  much  friendship  and  social 
intercourse  ;  and  many  a  poor  man  in 
New  York  has  found  his  Tammany 
membership  the  greatest  help  when  in 
trouble.  The  Tammany  “  captains” 
may  not  be  over-scrupulous  when  it 
comes  to  winning  an  election,  but  they 
often  enough  give  time,  trouble,  and 
money  in  helping  comrades  in  distress, 
quite  apart  from  any  prospects  of  re¬ 
ward  in  votes. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Croker  :  when 
Tammany  again  took  over  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  New  York  in  1889  most  of 
the  leaders  were  poor  men.  Before  two 
years  were  over  they  began  to  show 
signs  of  considerable  wealth.  It  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  common  talk  how 
one  Tammany  leader  had  spent  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  horseflesh,  another 
had  bought  a  big  mansion,  a  third  was 
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largely  investing  in  rural  land.  Every 
one  asked  where  the  money  came  from, 
and,  after  a  time,  these  questions  grew 
so  lond  that  the  State  Senate  appointed 
a  committee,  under  Senator  Fassett,  to 
inquire  into  the  matter.  Here  wit¬ 
nesses  publicly  testified  that  Croker 
was  receiving  gifts  and  was  heavily  brib¬ 
ing  aldermen.  But  insufficient  direct 
evidence  could  be  had,  and  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  brought  home  to 
Mr,  Croker  was  the  fact  (admitted  by 
himself)  that  after  he  assisted  Mr. 
Grant  in  securing  a  certain  office  Grant 
made  his  daughter  a  present  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  It  also  came  out  in 
the  same  inquiry  that  Mr.  Croker’s 
regular  income  for  some  years  past  had 
averaged  about  seven  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  The  Fassett  committee  con¬ 
cluded  without  any  of  the  lurid  revela¬ 
tions  that  had  been  universally  expect¬ 
ed,  and  Tammany  was  again  victorious. 

After  this  the  Wigwam  got  intoxicat¬ 
ed  with  power.  Some  of  tlie  more  cau¬ 
tious  of  its  leaders  grew  alarmed  and 
withdrew  ;  others  delighted  to  make 
the  most  ostentatious  display  of  great 
riches.  The  city  government  was  going 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  some  of  the 
rulers  appointed  by  Croker  were  so  cor¬ 
rupt  that  even  old  Democrats  called  for 
change.  One  police  justice  was  noto¬ 
rious  as  having  been  an  old  comrade  of 
a  leading  gang  of  burglars  and  bank 
breakers.  Another  police  justice  was 
an  ex-saloon  keeper,  who  carried  his 
saloon  manners  to  the  bench.  lie 
wound  up  by  taking  part  in  a  drunken 
brawl  in  a  Bowery  saloon,  and  getting 
a  black  eye  and  broken  nose.  Tliat 
was  too  much  even  for  Tammany.  But 
worse  remained  behind. 

On  the  second  Sunday  in  February, 
1892,  the  minister  of  a  wealthy  Pres¬ 
byterian  church.  Dr.  Charles  Park- 
hurst,  startled  his  congregation  by 
preacliing  an  outspoken  political  ser¬ 
mon,  in  which  he  attacked  the  Tam¬ 
many  administration  in  most  unmeas¬ 
ured  language. 

The  mayor  and  those  associated  with  him 
are  polluied  harpies  [he  declared].  Under  the 
pretence  of  governing  the  city  they  are  feed¬ 
ing  day  and  night  on  its  quivering  vitals. 
They  are  a  lying,  perjured,  rum-soaked,  and 
libidinous  lot.  .  .  .  Every  effort  to  make 
men  respectable,  honest,  temperate  and  sexu¬ 
ally  clean  is  a  direct  blow  between  the  eyes  of 


the  mayor  and  his  whole  gang  of  lecherous 
subordinates,  in  the  sense  that  while  we  tiuht 
iniquity  they  shield  and  patronize  it ;  while 
we  try  to  convert  criminals  they  manufacture 
them,  and  they  have  a  hundred  dollars  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  manufacturing  business  to  every  one 
invested  in  converting  machinery.  .  .  .  Po¬ 
lice  and  criminals  all  stand  in  with  each  other. 
It  is  simply  one  solid  gang  of  criminals,  one 
half  in  office  and  the  other  half  out. 

This  sermon  was  the  sttirting-poiut 
of  the  new  anti-Tammany  movement. 
Dr.  Parkhurst  was  called  before  the 
grand  jury  to  prove  his  words,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  all  he  knew 
was  the  repeated  accusations  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  almost  every  local  newspaper. 
Thereupon  the  grand  jury  publicly  re¬ 
buked  him,  and  sent  a  formal  present¬ 
ment  to  the  Recorder  declaring  their 
“  disapproval  and  condemnation”  of 
the  sermon.  Every  one  at  once  con¬ 
cluded  that  no  more  Avould  be  heard  of 
Parkhurst  in  politics,  but  they  did  not 
know  the  man.  The  clergyman  called 
a  couple  of  detectives  to  his  aid,  and 
personally  visited  the  lowest  resorts,  to 
obtain  the  necessary  evidences  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  A  month  later  he  preached  a 
second  political  sermon,  and  this  time 
he  took  into  the  pulpit  with  him  a 
bundle  of  affidavits.  He  repeated  and 
emphasized  his  former  accusations,  and 
again  he  was  summoned  before  the 
grand  jury.  This  time  the  result  was 
different.  “  The  police  are  either  in¬ 
competent  or  corrupt,”  the  jury  de¬ 
clared,  and  citizens  generally  agreed. 

The  Tammany  authorities  did  not 
sit  idle.  A  few  months  later  one  of 
Parkhurst’s  assistants  was  arrested  on  a 
trumped-up  charge  of  perjury,  and  con¬ 
victed.  Finally,  in  1894,  the  State 
Senate  again  appointed  a  committee, 
this  time  under  Senator  Lexow,  to  in¬ 
quire  into  New  York  municipal  affairs. 
Soon  after  the  committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Mr.  Croker  found  it  convenient  to 
hastily  resign  the  leadership  of  Tam¬ 
many  and  go  to  Europe.  The  worst 
accusations  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Crokerism  were  almost  all  more  than 
substantiated  by  the  evidence  given  be¬ 
fore  the  committee.  It  was  found  that 
the  police  were  utterly  corrupt,  that 
they  extorted  blackmail  from  gambling 
house  keepers,  women  of  ill  fame, 
saloon  keepers,  and  others,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  gave  them  their  protection.  Even 
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thieves,  in  some  instances,  were  found 
to  be  regularly  pa}  ing  their  police  dues 
in  return  for  immunity  from  arrest. 
One  police  justice  had  to  admit  that  he 
received  a  hundred  dollars  from  a  keep¬ 
er  of  a  disorderly  house.  Everywhere 
that  the  Lexow  Committee  probed,  or 
that  other  competent  critics  examined, 
the  same  thing  was  found.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  New  York  had  been  living 
under  a  system  of  universal  blackmail. 
Saloon  keepers  had  to  pay  Tammany 
to  be  allowed  to  evade  the  Sunday  clos¬ 
ing  law,  merchants  to  be  granted  the 
simplest  conveniences  for  getting  their 
goods  into  their  premises.  But  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Croker  no  dishonesty  could 
be  proved.  It  was  known  that  he  had 
in  a  few  years  risen  from  a  poor  man  to 
a  millionaire,  but  in  no  instance  could 
it  be  shown  that  he  had  acquired  this 
wealth  by  corruption.  Ilis  friends  said 
he  had  made  his  money  by  horse-racing 
and  real  estate  speculation,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  Mr.  Croker  did  not  go  before 
the  witness  stand  to  finally  clear  up  the 
matter.  While  the  committee  was  sit¬ 
ting  he  remained  in  Europe. 

The  usual  storm  of  indignation  fol¬ 
lowed  the  “  Lexow”  exposure,  and  most 
reputable  citizens  united  once  more  to 
overthrow  Tammany.  Colonel  Strong, 
a  well-known  banker,  was  chosen  re¬ 
form  candidate  for  mayor,  and  secured 
a  majority  of  fifty  thousand.  In  1895 
he  began  his  administration,  and  initiat¬ 
ed  a  vigorous  reform  movement.  The 
police  force  was  entirely  reorganized  ; 
municipal  offices  were  given  for  merit 
rather  than  political  reward ;  the 
streets,  for  the  first  time  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  were  real¬ 
ly  kept  clean,  and  the  whole  local  gov¬ 
ernment  was  taken  out  of  politics. 
Mayor  Strong’s  time  of  office  has  not 
been  without  its  faults,  but  among  those 
faults  dishonesty  has  not  been  one. 
Ihither  the  mistake  has  been  to  enforce 
all  laws  too  rigidly,  and  make  too  few 
allowances  for  the  weaknesses  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  a  cosmopolitan  resort. 
Police  President  lioosevell’s  strict  eu- 
f 01  cement  of  the  Sunday  closing  and 
social  purity  laws  was  only  his  duty, 
but  yet  it  cost  the  reformers  many  votes. 

Although  the  report  of  the  “  Lexow” 
Committee  did  Tammany  much  tem¬ 
porary  harm  it  recovered  quickly. 
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After  the  mayoral  defeat  of  1894  it 
pulled  its  forces  together  again,  and 
rallied  around  it  all  the  ambitious  men 
who  were  disappointed  in  Mayor 
Strong’s  bestowal  of  his  patronage.  In 
the  autumn  of  1895  it  was  able  to  score  a 
minor  victory  at  the  polls,  and  it  care¬ 
fully  nursed  its  strength  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  November,  1897.  Mr.  Croker, 
notwithstanding  his  repeated  declara¬ 
tions  that  he  was  “  out  of  politics,” 
came  back  to  New  York,  and  at  once 
took  over  command  of  his  party.  The 
four-cornered  fight  that  followed  en¬ 
abled  Tammany  to  exercise  its  power 
to  the  best  effect.  New  York  is  so 
strongly  Democratic  a  city  that  it  is 
only  by  a  union  of  reform  forces  that 
the  opponents  of  the  Democratic  ma¬ 
chine  can  hope  ever  to  carry  the  day. 
This  fact  w^as  realized  in  1894  ;  in  1897 
it  was  ignored.  Mr.  Platt,  the  head  of 
the  Republican  machine,  piqued  be¬ 
cause  the  reformers  acted  independent¬ 
ly  of  him  and  w'ould  not  promise  the 
Republicans  preference  in  bestowing 
municipal  office,  set  up  a  Republican 
candidate.  General  Tracy,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  reform  nominee,  the  Hon. 
Seth  Low.  The  independent  Demo¬ 
crats,  who  opposed  Tammany,  would 
not  support  Low  because,  though  he 
was  a  reformer,  he  was  also  a  Republi¬ 
can,  and  they  nominated  their  own 
man,  Henry  George.  It  mattered  noth¬ 
ing  that  the  Tammany  candidate.  Judge 
van  Wyck,  was  utterly  unknown,  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Croker.  The 
real  question  before  the  electors  of  New 
York  was  whether  they  again  wanted 
Mr.  Croker  to  rule  over  them  or  not. 
Judge  van  Wyck  was  almost  ignored. 
The  fight  was  almost  entirely  around 
the  personality  of  the  “  boss,”  and  the 
“  boss”  won. 

Tammany  has  now  the  opportunity 
to  redeem  its  character.  If  it  gives 
Greater  New  York  an  honest  govern¬ 
ment,  and  performs  one-half  of  the 
promises  of  probity  and  capacity  made 
in  its  election  addresses,  much  of  its 
past  will  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  by 
the  world  at  largo.  But  every  prospect 
seems  to  point  to  its  doing  far  other¬ 
wise.  In  Greater  New  York,  with  its 
three  million  people,  its  enormous 
patronage  and  immense  revenue,  an  in¬ 
capable  or  dishonest  administration  will 
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have  such  power  of  plunder  and  wrong-  it  will  disappoint  the  fears  of  its  foes 
doing  as  the  Western  world  has  never  and  the  hopes  of  many  of  its  baser 
seen  before.  Even  Tammany’s  worst  friends. — Nineteenth  Century. 
enemies  cannot  but  hope  that  for  once 


BRUNEL. 

{Died  September  15,  1859.) 
An  Anniversary  Study. 


IsAMBARD  Kingdom  Brunel  was 
born  at  Portsmouth  on  April  9,  1806,  a 
few  months  after  the  Victory  had 
brought  back  thither  the  body  of  Nel¬ 
son.  Pitt  had  not  been  dead  many 
weeks  Pitt’s  great  rival.  Fox,  was  in 
fact,  though  not  in  name.  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  but  with  only  five  months  of  life 
before  him. 

The  Brunels  were  a  Norman  family 
of  good  position.  Brunei’s  father, 
Marc  Isambard,  who  was  made  a  knight 
in  1841,  and  is  consequently  known  to 
the  present  generation  as  Sir  Isambard 
Brunei,  was  an  officer  in  the  French 
navy  from  1786  to  1792,  when,  being  a 
fervent  Royalist,  he  became  perforce  an 
emigre.  lie  escaped  to  America,  where 
he  soon  rose  to  the  position  of  engineer 
to  the  New  York  State  Government ; 
but  in  January,  1799,  turning  his  back 
on  America,  he  came  to  England  to 
marry  an  Englishwoman  and  settle 
down.  Isambard  Kingdom — the  latter 
name  the  surname  of  the  lady’s  family 
— was  their  only  son. 

Isambard  the  younger  owed  to  his 
father  not  only  his  natural  genius  for 
engineering,  but  also  an  education  such 
as  few  of  the  early  English  engineers 
were  fortunate  enough  to  receive.  Tel¬ 
ford  wjis  the  sou  of  a  shepherd,  Brind¬ 
ley  of  a  cottier.  George  Stephenson, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  began  life  as  a 
collier  lad.  Nicholas  Wood,  who  in 
1838  was  called  in  by  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  directors  as  one  of  the  leading  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  day  to  advise  them  on 
Brunei’s  broad-gauge  designs,  was  a 
colliery  viewer.  Nor  were  the  younger 
men  who  succeeded  Wood  and  Stephen¬ 
son  much  better  oil  in  many  cases. 
Brunei’s  own  life,*  written  by  his  son, 

*  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  in  detail 
the  various  points  in  which  I  am  indebted  to 
this  work.  Though  I  have  supplemented  its 


Isambard  the  third,  a  distinguished 
ecclesiastical  lawyer,  records  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Lane,  who  was  chief  engineer 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  from 
1860  to  1868,  began  his  career  as  fore¬ 
man  bricklayer  on  the  Thames  Tunnel. 

Brunei,  however,  enjoyed  tlie  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  liberal  education,  and  to  the 
admirable  lucidity  of  mind  and  facility 
of  expression  which  that  education  de¬ 
veloped  in  him  he  owed  no  small  share 
of  his  professional  success.  George 
Stephenson,  with  his  unpolished  man¬ 
ners,  his  slow  hesitating  utterance,  and 
his  harsh  Northumbrian  burr,  was  so 
roughly  handled  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bill  on 
its  first  introduction  that  the  promo¬ 
ters,  when  they  came  forward  a  second 
time,  did  not  venture  to  put  him  into 
the  witness-box.  No  counsel  was  ever 
rash  enough  to  adopt  similar  tactics  in 
order  to  discredit  the  grandiose  and  un¬ 
precedented  designs  of  Brunei.  On 
the  Great  Western  Bill,  Brunei,  being 
then  only  twenty-eight  years  old,  was 
under  cross-examination  for  eleven 
days.  “  He  showed,”  says  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness,  “  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  mechanics.  He  was 
rapid  in  thought,  clear  in  language,  and 
never  said  too  much  or  lost  his  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
having  enjojed  so  great  an  intellectual 
treat.  ’  ’ 

Whether  from  natural  precocity,  due 
possibly/  to  his  French  blood,  or  owing 
to  the  stimulus  applied  by  constant  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  his  very  ac¬ 
tive-minded  father,  Brunei’s  mental 
powers  developed  unusually  early.  At 
four  years  old  his  talent  for  drawing 
was  already  remai  kable,  at  eight  he  had 

perusal  by  a  good  deal  of  reading  of  niy  own, 
the  whole  of  this  article  is  practically  based 
upon  it. 
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mastered  Euclid,  at  fourteen  he  has 
“  passed  Sallust  some  time”  and  “  likes 
Horace  very  much,  but  not  so  much  as 
Virgil,”  and  his  spare  time  is  devoted 
to  making  a  plan  of  Hove,  where  he  was 
at  school,  on  a  scale  which  necessitates 
his  writing  to  London  to  borrow  his 
father’s  “  long  80-foot  tape.”  The 
next  two  years  were  spent  at  ^  Paris 
Lycee,  the  College  Henri  Quatre,  study¬ 
ing  mathematics  and  rubbiug  up  his 
French.  At  sixteen  he  regularly  en¬ 
tered  his  father’s  office,  where  work  on 
the  plans  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  was 
just  beginning. 

For  the  next  five  years  the  lad’s  life 
— he  almost  immediately  assumed  all 
the  responsibility  and  performed  more 
than  all  the  work  of  a  grown  man — was 
bound  up  with  the  tunnel.  On  its  his¬ 
tory  there  is  no  need  to  dwell.  After 
five  years’  labor,  during  which  a  length 
of  about  two  hundred  yards  had  been 
completed,  the  river  burst  in,  drowned 
a  number  of  woikmen,  ana  all  but 
drowned  young  Brunei,  who  was  very 
seriously  injured  in  a  gallant  attempt 
to  guide  into  a  place  of  safety  the  men 
who  had  been  working  under  his  charge 
at  the  post  of  danger.  The  directors, 
as  soon  as  the  facts  were  reported, 
passed  a  resolution,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  advertised  in  the  “  Times”  and  other 
papers,  to  the  effect  tliat  “  having  heard 
w’ith  great  admiration  of  the  intrepid 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  displayed 
by  Mr.  Isambard  Brunei,  the  company’s 
resident  engineer,”  they  desired  “  to 
give  their  public  testimony  to  his  calm 
and  energetic  endeavors,  and  to  that 
generous  principle  which  induced  him 
to  put  his  own  life  into  more  immi¬ 
nent  hazard  to  save  the  lives  of  the  men 
under  his  immediate  care.” 

Certainly  the  resident  engineer  de¬ 
served  all  the  testimonials,  public  or 
private,  that  his  directors  could  give 
him,  seeing  that  for  several  years  he 
had  not  only  gone  in  hourly  risk  of  his 
life,  but  all  the  time  he  had  been  work¬ 
ing  like  a  galley  slave.  In  September, 
1826,  his  father’s  journal  notes  on  a 
Wednesday  that  he  had  not  been  in  bed 
since  the  previous  Friday  ;  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  November  he  himself  records 
that  he  had  ”  passed  seven  days  out  of 
the  last  ten  in  the  tunnel.  For  nine 
days  on  an  average  20^  hours  per  day 


in  the  tunnel,  and  3f  hours  to  sleep.” 
And  even  when  seriously  injured  in  the 
accident  above  described,  and  in  such 
pain  that  he  could  hardly  speak,  he 
was  laid  on  a  mattress  on  the  deck  of  a 
barge  and  towed  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  river,  in  order  to  direct  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  men  who,  from  a  diving 
bell,  were  endeavoring  to  locate  and  to 
repair  the  breach. 

Brunei’s  personal  connection  with 
the  tunnel  ceased  at  this  point.  The 
works  were  for  the  time  abandoned, 
and  when,  seven  years  later,  in  1835,  a 
Government  loan  enabled  them  to  be 
resumed,  Brunei  had  advanced  far  be¬ 
yond  the  post  of  a  mere  resident  engi¬ 
neer.  Here  is  hoAV  his  diary  sketclies 
his  position  at  the  close  of  1835.  “  The 

railway  [the  Great  Western]  now  is  in 
progress.  I  am  thus  engineer  to  the 
finest  w'ork  in  England.  A  handsome 
salary,  on  excellent  terms  with  my  di¬ 
rectors,  and  all  going  smoothly.  .  .  . 
And  it  is  not  this  alone,  but  everything 
I  have  been  engaged  in  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  Clifton  Bridge,  mv  first  child, 
my  darling,  is  {ictually  going  on  :  re¬ 
commenced  work  last  Monday — glori¬ 
ous.”  Then  diary  then  gives  a  “  pretty 
list  of  real  sound  professional  work”  in 
hand,  and  winds  up  with  :  ‘‘  This  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine.  I  can  hardly 
believe  it.” 

The  year  1835,  in  which  the  Great 
Western  Kailway  obtained  its  first  Act, 
undoubtedly  commences  the  period  of 
Brunei’s  life  which  is  of  most  public 
importance.  But  before  passing  on  to 
it  a  word  must  be  said  as  to  his  first 
child,  his  darling,  Clifton  Bridge.  The 
Bridge  owes  its  origin  to  a  bequest  in 
the  year  1753,  by  a  Bristol  alderman, 
of  the  sum  of  £1000,  which  he  desired 
to  be  accumulated  till  it  reached  £10,- 
000,  and  then  devoted  to  building  a 
bridge,  as  he  had  been  informed  it  could 
be  built  for  that  amount.  In  1829,  by 
which  time  the  fund  had  reached  £8000, 
the  trustees  obtained  an  estimate  for  a 
stone  bridge.  The  estimate  was  £90,- 
000,  so  they  advertised  for  designs  for 
a  suspension  bridge.  Brunei  and 
twenty-one  other  engineers  competed, 
and  five  of  the  designs,  Brunei’s  among 
them,  were  selected.  Telford,  the 
builder  of  the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge, 
was  appointed  as  arbiter,  and  Telford 
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was  of  opinion  that  no  span  exceeding 
liis  own  at  the  Menai  Straits  (under  600 
feet)  was  admissible.  So  Brunei,  whose 
design  had  implied  a  single  span,  rang¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  position  selected 
for  crossing  the  gorge,  between  760  and 
1180  feet,  withdrew.  Telford  then  re¬ 
fused  to  recommend  any  of  the  other 
four  designs.  Next  Telford  was  asked 
to  submit  a  design  himself.  He  did  so, 
but  it  failed  to  meet  with  approval. 
Thereupon  a  second  competition  was 
instituted.  This  time  both  Telford 
and  Brunei  were  competitors.  Finally, 
Brunei  was  unanimously  appointed  en¬ 
gineer. 

Serious  work  began  in  1836  ;  by  1843 
£45,000  had  been  spent,  the  work  was 
not  much  more  than  half  done,  and 
funds  were  exhausted.  Ten  years  later 
the  definite  abandonment  of  the  under¬ 
taking  was  determined  on,  and  the  sus¬ 
pension  chains  were  sent  down  to  Corn¬ 
wall  to  bo  used  for  the  Albert  Bridge 
at  Salt  ash.  In  1860  some  leading 
members  of  Brunei’s  profession  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  Clifton  Bridge  should 
be  finished,  both  as  constituting  a  me¬ 
morial  of  their  late  friend  (Mr.  Brunei 
had  died  in  the  previous  September) 
and  in  order  to  remove  a  slur  from  the 
profession.  So,  as  the  original  Clifton 
chains  had  gone  to  Saltash,  the  chains 
from  the  llungerford  Suspension 
Bridge,  another  of  Brunei’s  works, 
Avhich  was  just  being  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
extension  to  Charing  Cross,  were 
brought  down  from  London,  and  Clif¬ 
ton  Bridge  wjis  finally  opened  in  1864, 
111  years  after  the  death  of  Alderman 
Wick.  But  to  this  day  the  towers  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  which  were  to 
have  been  decorated  with  a  series  of 
figure  subjects  illustrating  the  whole 
work  of  constructing  the  bridge,  from 
the  quarrying  of  the  ore  and  the  forg¬ 
ing  of  the  chain-links  to  the  driving  of 
the  last  rivet,  lack  the  ornament  which, 
with  characteristic  fertility  of  resource 
and  lavish  ness  of  voluntarily  incurred 
labor,  Brunei  had  designed  for  them. 

The  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge  was  a 
small  affair,  at  least  from  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  but  it  powerfully  influ¬ 
enced  the  whole  after  course  of  Brunei’s 
life.  His  connection  with  Bristol,  a 
city  whose  wealth  and  importance  two 


generations  back  were,  relatively  speak¬ 
ing,  vastly  greater  than  at  present, 
brought  him  at  the  end  of  1833  an  en¬ 
gagement  to  advise  as  to  the  best  meas¬ 
ures  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  silt¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Floating  Harbor.  Al¬ 
most  at  the  same  time  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  promotion  of  what  was 
to  be  the  Great  Western  Railway  was 
in  process  of  formation,  and  Brunei 
naturally  became  a  candidate  for  the 
post  of  engineer.  'The  committee  at 
the  outset  almost  committed  themselves 
to  a  declaration  that  they  would  select 
as  engineer  the  man  who  would  submit 
the  lowest  estimate.  Brunei  promptly 
declared  that  he  would  withdraw  his 
candidature.  “  You  are  holding  out,” 
he  wrote  to  the  committee,  “  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  the  man  who  will  make  you 
the  most  flattering  promises.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  man  who  has 
either  least  reputation  at  stake,  or  who 
has  most  to  gain  by  temporary  success, 
and  least  to  lose  by  the  consequences  of 
disappointment,  must  be  the  winner  in 
such  a  race.”  The  committee  were 
convinced — as  not  a  few  committees 
and  boards  were  afterward — by  Brunei’s 
unfaltering  enunciation  of  the  plain 
principles  of  business  ethics,  and  with¬ 
drew  their  condition.  On  March  7, 
1833,  being  then  some  weeks  short  of 
his  twenty-seventh  birthday,  Brunei 
was  duly  appointed  engineer  of  the 
great  undertaking  with  which  to  all 
time  his  name  will  be  indissolubly  con¬ 
nected. 

Here  is  a  note  from  his  diary  of  a 
few  months  later,  made  after  the  first 
public  meeting  held  in  support  of  the 
project :  “  Got  through  it  very  toler¬ 
ably,  which  I  consider  great  things.  I 
hate  public  meetings ;  it  is  playing 
with  a  tiger,  and  all  you  can  hope  is 
that  you  may  not  get  scratched  or 
worse.”  The  rest  of  the  summer  he 
spent  travelling,  surveying,  interview¬ 
ing  all  day,  and  writing  letters  and  re¬ 
ports  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
“  Between  ourselves,”  he  wrote  to  one 
of  his  assistants,  “it  is  harder  work 
than  I  like.  I  am  rarely  much  under 
twenty  hours  a  day  at  it.” 

Indeed,  his  capacity  of  doing  without 
sleep  was  very  remarkable.  ‘  ‘  I  believe 
that  at  that  time,”  writes  an  intimate 
friend,  referring  to  this  year  1833,  “  he 
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scarcely  ever  went  to  bed,  though  I 
never  remember  to  have  seen  him  tired 
or  out  of  spirits.  He  was  a  very  con¬ 
stant  smoker,  and  would  take  his  nap 
in  an  arm  chair,  very  frequently  with 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth  ;  and  if  we  were 
to  start  out  of  town  at  five  or  six  in  the 
morning,  it  was  his  frequent  practice 
to  rouse  me  out  of  bed  about  three  by 
means  of  the  bell  i  from  his  chambers 
to  mine],  when  I  would  invariably  find 
him  up  and  dressed,  and  in  great  glee 
<at  the  fun  of  having  curtailed  my  slum¬ 
bers  by  two  or  three  hours  more  than 
necessary.  ” 

One  of  his  assistants  writes  to  much 
the  same  effect :  “I  never  met  his 
equal  for  sustained  power  of  work. 
After  a  hard  day  spent  in  preparing  and 
delivering  evidence,  and  after  a  hasty 
dinner,  he  would  attend  consultations 
till  a  late  hour,  and  then,  secure  against 
interruption,  sit  down  to  his  papers  and 
draw  specifications,  write  letters  or  re¬ 
ports,  or  make  calculations  all  through 
the  night.  If  at  all  pressed  for  time, 
he  slept  in  his  arm-chair  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  at  early  dawn  he  was 
ready  for  the  work  of  the  day.  When 
he  travelled,  he  usually  started  about 
four  or  five  in  the  morning,  so  as  to 
reach  his  ground  by  daylight.  Ilis 
travelling  carriage,  in  which  he  often 
slept,  was  built  from  his  own  design, 
and  was  a  marvel  of  skill  and  comfort. 
This  power  of  work  was,  no  doubt,  aid¬ 
ed  by  the  abstemiousness  of  his  habits, 
and  by  his  light  and  joyous  tempera¬ 
ment.  One  luxury  (tobacco)  he  in¬ 
dulged  in  to  excess,  and  probably  to  his 
injury.  At  all  times,  even  in  bed,  a 
cigar  was  in  his  mouth,  and  wherever 
he  was  engaged,  there,  near  at  hand, 
was  the  enormous  leather  cigar-case  so 
well  known  to  his  friends,  and  out  of 
which  he  was  quite  as  ready  to  supply 
their  Avants  as  his  own.  His  light  anil 
joyous  disposition  was  very  attractive. 
At  no  time  was  he  stern,  but  wheu  trav¬ 
elling  or  off  work  he  was  like  a  boy  set 
free.  There  was  no  fun  for  which  he 
was  not  ready.” 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  Brunei’s  life 
it  is  impossible  to  include  a  history  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway.  Vv^e  must 
be  content  merely  to  notice  the  spe¬ 
cially  Brunelesque  features — its  gran¬ 
deur  and  amplitude  of  design,  its  perfec- 
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tion  of  execution.  It  is  not  to  detract 
from  the  supremacy  of  George  Stephen¬ 
son,  the  greatest  railway  engineer  who 
has  ever  lived,  to  say  that,  where  Ste¬ 
phenson  was  content  to  be  bound  by 
the  hard,  practical,  commercial  facts  of 
the  then  existing  conditions,  Bruners 
mind  took  a  wider  sweep,  and  built  the 
Great  Western,  not  for  the  traffic  that 
was,  but  for  the  traffic  that  wsis  to  be. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  Brunei  greatly 
underrated  the  effect  which  railways 
were  to  produce  in  knitting  the  coun¬ 
try  into  a  single  whole.  He  imugined 
the  traffic  of  the  west  and  south  of 
England  flowing  to  and  from  London 
only.  Of  the  vast  traffic  between  west 
and  north,  which  now  passes  through 
Shrewsbury,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Swin¬ 
don,  and  half  a  dozen  other  points,  he 
had  evidently  no  conception.  More¬ 
over,  to  a  man  accustomed  to  see  goods 
carried  in  pack  wagons  at  two  miles  an 
hour,  a  delay  of  a  few  hours  for  trans¬ 
fer  could  hardly  seem  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  Consequently  he  greatly  un¬ 
derrated  the  disadvantages  of  a  break 
of  gauge  preventing  the  passage  of 
through  A'ehicles  from  one  line  to  an¬ 
other.  For  all  that  the  broad  gauge 
was  by  no  means  the  failure  it  has 
usually  been  represented  as  being. 

In  fact,  as  Brunei  himself  was  never 
wearied  in  pointing  out,  the  essence  of 
his  idea  was  not  so  much  a  broad  gauge 
as  a  wide  line.  The  Avidth  of  the  lino 
depends  not  on  the  distance  hetAveen 
the  wheels  on  Avhich  the  vehicles  run, 
but  on  the  maximum  Avidth  of  those 
vehicles  themselves  and  the  minimum 
space  Avhich  is  alloAved  between  them. 
And  the  width  taken  as  standard  for 
the  broad-gauge  Great  Western,  name¬ 
ly,  30  feet  at  what  is  technically  called 
“  formation  level,”  is  only  fractionally 
greater  than  the  modern  standard  width 
of  an  ordinary  narrow-gauge  line.  In 
America,  Avhere  tunnels  and  bridges  are 
comparatively  feAv,  and  where  the  rail¬ 
ways  existed  before  the  towns,  the 
“  clearance,”  to  use  another  technical 
term  that  explains  itself,  is  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  4-foot  8^-inch  gauge  the 
Avidest  rolling-stock  that  Avas  ev'er  built 
for  the  7-foot  broad-gauge  rails.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  here,  in  Eng¬ 
land  also,  Avhet.her  as  passengers,  share¬ 
holders,  or  railway  managers,  we  should 
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have  benefited  very  greatly  had  our 
lines  been  constructed  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  wide  enough  to  pass  carriages  10 
feet  in  width  instead  of  only  about  8 
feet  4  inches,  and  with  the  tunnels  and 
bridges  high  enough  to  permit  a  maxi¬ 
mum  height  above  rail  level  of  16  feet 
as  compared  with  about  13  feet  which 
is  our  outside  limit. 

It  is  common,  too,  to  speak  of  the 
vast  sums  wasted  when  the  broad  gauge 
was  first  mixed  and  then  converted  to 
narrow.  True  no  doubt  to  some  extent 
and — what  is  more — obvious  to  every 
passenger.  But  how  many  passengers 
know  anything  of  the  vast  expense 
which  has  been  incurred  on  the  old 
narrow-gauge  lines  to  bring  them  to  a 
width  suitable  for  modern  rolling-stock 
and  consistent  with  modern  ideas  of 
safety  to  workmen  ?  llow  many  peo¬ 
ple  know  that  every  single  overbridge 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  has 
had  to  be  removed  and  rebuilt,  because 
George  Stephenson  oidy  left  4  feet  be¬ 
tween  the  two  lines  of  rails,  whereas 
modern  practice  enforces  6  feet  as  a 
minimum  ?  Or,  again,  Brunei  laid  his 
rails  on  longitudinal  bearings,  and 
nowadays  the  longitudinal  system  has 
been  replaced  by  an  ordinary  cross¬ 
sleeper  road.  Does  it  therefore  follow 
that  Brunei  was  an  extravagant  vision¬ 
ary  ?  By  no  means.  The  stone  blocks 
on  which  Robert  Stephenson  supported 
the  rails  of  the  London  and  Biiming- 
ham  have  gone  too,  and  without  leav¬ 
ing  any  blot  on  the  fame  of  the  great 
engineer  who  laid  them.  Granting 
that  the  longitudinal  system  has  been 
replaced  by  a  better  one,  that  100  lb. 
rads  in  50  lb.  chairs  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  timber  make  a 
better  road  than  45  lb.  rails,  no  chairs, 
and  much  timber,  it  by  no  means  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  method  of  construction 
which  is  right  and  proper  with  steel 
rails  purchasable  at  £4  a  ton  and  cast- 
iron  chairs  at  £3,  was  commercially 
possilde  when  the  chairs  cost  £9  a  ton 
and  the  rails,  not  steel  but  only  wrought- 
iron,  cost  about  £14. 

In  truth,  what  Brunei  cared  about 
was  not  methods,  but  results.  lie 
wanted  a  road  wide  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  carry  large  ana  powerful  en¬ 
gines  running  at  a  high  speed,  and  he 
got  it.  That  the  Great  W  estern  main 


line  in  the  early  forties  was  the  most 
perfect  railroad  existing  in  the  world 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  question. 
So,  too,  with  his  engines.  Brunei  was 
primarily  a  civil,  not  a  mechanical,  and 
still  more  not  a  locomotive,  engineer. 
Overwhelmed  as  he  was  with  other 
work,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be 
fully  acquainted  with  the  different  lines 
along  which  locomotive  improvement 
was  advancing,  or  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  innumerable  detailed  re  adaptations 
of  changing  means  to  varying  ends  in 
which  locomotive  progress  mainly  con¬ 
sists.  But  he  was  determined  that  on 
the  Great  Western  heavier  trains  should 
travel  at  higher  speeds  than  anything 
yet  attempted.  So  at  the  outset  he 
very  much  left  the  locomotive  builders 
to  their  own  devices,  and  the  result  was, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  menagerie  of 
strange  monsters  enough.  Of  the 
“  Hurricane,”  with  her  10-foot  driving 
wheels  but  no  steam  to  move  them,  the 
‘‘  Thunderer,”  with  geared  wheels  and 
boiler  and  machinery  on  separate  car¬ 
riages,  the  less  said  the  better.  Sir 
Daniel  Gooch’s  contemporary  record  in 
his  diary — “  felt  very  uneasy  about  the 
working  of  these  machines,  feeling  sure 
they  would  have  enough  to  do  to  drive 
themselves  along  the  road” — represents 
the  facts  with  sufficient  accuracy.  But 
a  few  thousand  pounds  wasted  on  ex¬ 
perimental  engines  was  a  small  matter, 
and  practically  from  the  opening  of  the 
line  Brunei  got  his  results.  The  first 
engine  that  was  put  to  real  work,  the 
“  North  Star,”  took  50  tons  at  45  miles 
an  hour.  In  1843  the  Prince  Consort 
was  brought  up  from  Biistol  to  Lon¬ 
don,  if  Sir  Daniel  Gooch  may  be  trust¬ 
ed,  IIS  miles  in  124  minutes.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  on  no  other  line  in  the 
world  would  such  a  feat  have  been  pos¬ 
sible.  In  1846,  when  the  Battle  of  the 
Gauges  wsis  raging,  and  when  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Birmingham  was  still  working 
its  trains  with  petty  little  four-wheeled 
engines,  the  Great  Western  had  already 
advanced  to  the  “  Great  Western”  or 
“  Lord  of  the  Isles”  type,  an  eight¬ 
wheeled  engine  practically  identical 
with  the  engines  which  ran  the  heaviest 
and  fastest  Great  Western  expresses 
down  to  the  year  1892.  Paddington 
to  Didcot,  53  miles,  in  47  minutes,  is  a 
speed  that  was  more  than  once  reached 
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then,  and  has  hardly  been  exceeded 
since.  Nor  was  this  high  speed  a  mere 
occasional  record-breaking  performance. 
While  the  best  Manchester  express  took 
5  hours  and  40  minutes,  to  Exeter, 
practically  the  same  distance,  the  time 
was  4  hours  and  a  half.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  George  Stephenson  wsis 
the  father  of  railway  travelling  in  gen¬ 
eral,  we  must  yet  to  Brunei  give  the 
credit  that  he  was  the  father  of  express 
travelling  in  particular. 

The  atmospheric  system,  which  was 
introduced  just  half  a  century  ago  on 
the  South  Devon  Railway,  cannot  be 
passed  over  Avithout  a  word  of  notice. 
“  1  never  saw  Mr.  Brunei  so  anxious,” 
writes  Sir  Daniel  Gooch  in  his  diary, 
“  as  he  was  about  this  opening.  Rely¬ 
ing  upon  the  atmospheric  principle,  he 
had  made  these  steep  inclines  [I  in  40], 
and  he  feared  there  might  be  difficul¬ 
ties  in  working  them.  These  difficul¬ 
ties  disappeared  with  the  day  of  open¬ 
ing.  All  our  trains  Avent  through  very 
well,  and  at  night  it  seemed  a  great  re¬ 
lief  to  Mr.  Brunei  that  it  Avas  so.  He 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  thanked  me 
in  a  very  kind  manner  for  my  share  in 
the  day’s  Avork.  lie  never  forgot  those 
who  helped  him  in  a  difficulty.”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the 
difficulties  soon  reappeared,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  most  heroic  exertions  by 
every  one  concerned,  Brunei  found 
himself  in  August,  1849,  under  bitter 
constraint  to  Avrite  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  convincing  of  his  numerous 
rejiorts.  In  it  he  recommended  the 
South  Devon  directors  to  abandon  alto¬ 
gether  the  atmospheric  system,  on  the 
installation  of  Avhich  they  had,  under 
his  advice,  inA’ested  some  £;i00,000. 
Into  the  causes  of  the  failure  it  is  im¬ 
possible  here  to  enter  in  detail.  They 
were  mainly  two  :  in  the  first  place, 
the  pumping-engines  as  delivered  were 
unfit  for  their  Avork,  and  produced  the 
necessary  power  Avith  difficulty  and  at 
an  exorbitant  cost ;  but  chiefiy,  the 
leather  valve,  which  closed  the  air-pipes, 
rapidly  deteriorated,  and  could  by  no 
means  be  maintained  in  an  air-tight 
condition,  and  it  did  not  seem  possible 
to  apply  anything  more  than  a  tem¬ 
porary  remedy,  and  this  at  inordinate 
expense.  With  characteristic  generos¬ 
ity,  Brunei  refused,  from  the  day  when 
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the  atmospheric  system  was  abandoned, 
to  receive  any  further  remuneration  for 
his  services  from  the  South  Devon 
directors. 

Now  that  that  system  has  long  van¬ 
ished  into  the  limbo  of  railway  an¬ 
tiquities,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
whole  thing  must  have  been  a  chimera 
from  the  beginning,  and  to  wonder  why 
an  engineer  of  Brunei’s  capacity  can 
ever  have  taken  up  Avith  it.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  therefore  worth  Avhile  recalling 
that  it  had  been  worked  successfully 
for  a  considerable  time  on  the  West 
London  and  on  the  Dublin  and  Kings¬ 
town  raihvays,  and  that  a  House  of 
Commons  committee  had  reported 
strongly  in  its  favor,  as  had  also  Sir 
Frederic  Smith  and  Professor  BarloAV 
on  a  reference  to  them  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Sir  William  Cubitt  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  employ  the  system  on  the 
Croydon  Railway,  and  even  Robert 
Stephenson,  who,  as  the  result  of  the 
Dublin  and  Kingstown  experience,  had 
reported  strongly  against  the  propriety 
of  introducing  the  atmospheric  system 
on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead,  had 
given  evidence  that  “  Avhere  there  is  a 
continuous  line  of  ascent,  Avhere  no 
stoppages  are  required,  Avhere  the  loco¬ 
motive  is  totally  inapplicable,  there  I 
can  conceive  nothing  more  eligible  than 
the  atmospheric  plan.”  This  evidence 
would  certainly  have  covered  the  case 
of  the  South  "Devon  as  far  as  the  32 
miles  between  Newton  Abbot  and 
Plymouth  Avere  concerned.  Here  the 
gradients  were  as  bad  as  1  in  39  and 
1  in  40  for  many  miles — and  Robert 
Stephenson  considered  locomotiv'es  to¬ 
tally  inapplicable  on  gradients  of  1  in 
GO — and  there  Avere  no  intermediate 
stations  of  more  than  trilling  impor¬ 
tance. 

Had  the  pumping-engines  on  the 
South  Devon  line  done  their  Avork  as 
expected — and  there  was  no  reason  to 
anticipate  that  they  would  not  do  so — 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  line  would 
have  been  worked  on  the  atmospheric 
system  to  this  day.  It  is  true  the  air- 
valve  deteriorated  rapidly,  and  its  re¬ 
newal  Avould  have  been  a  constant  source 
of  considerable  expense.  But  no  one 
can  be  blamed  for  not  anticipating  this 
rapid  deterioration.  Further,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  break-downs  in  the  at- 
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mospheric  system  at  its  first  start  were 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  early 
failures  of  the  locomotive.  The 
“  Rocket,”  as  it  appeared  at  Rainhill 
in  1829,  represented  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  experiment  and  failure  and 
progress.  And  yet,  when  one  reads 
contemporary  accounts  of  the  railways 
long  after  the  time  of  the  “  Rocket,” 
with  their  constant  records  of  break¬ 
downs  of  all  kinds,  one  is  tempted  to 
wonder  whether  a  steam  locomotive, 
even  in  the  forties,  ever  reached  its 
journey’s  end  without  mishap. 

The  objection  of  principle  that  used 
to  be  urged  against  the  atmospheric 
system,  namely,  that  the  concentration 
of  the  power  at  a  few  points  instead  of 
its  dispersal  among  several  engines,  one 
at  the  head  of  each  train,  meant  the 
break-down  of  the  whole  traffic  of  the 
line  if  anything  went  wrong  at  a  single 
point,  has  been  sufficiently  answered 
by  the  experience  of  electric  traction  in 
our  own  day.  Even  in  England,  whose 
engineers  at  the  present  time  are  at 
least  not  obnoxious  to  a  charge  of  rash¬ 
ness  and  desire  for  innovation,  a  good 
many  scores  of  million  passengers  are 
successfully  carried  year  after  year  by 
electric  power  transmitted  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  station  ;  in  America  there  are  ten 
thousand  miles  of  tramway  and  not  a 
few  miles  of  ordinary  railway  worked 
on  the  same  system  ;  and  leading  rail¬ 
way  men  in  the  United  States  believe 
that  on  main  lines  and  for  long  dis¬ 
tances  the  substitution  of  electric  trac¬ 
tion  from  central  stations  for  separate 
and  independent  steam  locomotives  is 
likely  to  take  place  in  the  proximate 
future. 

Brunei’s  railway  work  would  have 
filled  three  lives  of  mortal  men  with 
ordinary  powers,  but  it  was  far  from 
exhausting  Brunei’s  energies.  His 
work  as  a  marine  engineer  was  only  less 
important  and  less  engrossing  than  his 
railway  business.  The  Great  Western 
Railway  had  only  obtained  its  Act  of 
Parliament  a  few  months  when,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  directors,  some  one 
spoke  of  the  enormous  length  of  the 
line.  “  Why  not,”  exclaimed  Brunei, 
“  make  it  longer,  have  a  steamboat  to 
go  from  Bristol  to  New  York  and  call 
it  the  Great  Western?”  The  idea, 
though  at  first  treated  as  a  mere  joke. 


took  root,  and  the  result  was  the  Great 
Western,  which,  though  not  the  first 
steamer  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  was  the 
first  steamer  built  for  the  Transatlantic 
service.  She  was  launched  in  1837, 
and,  after  receiving  her  engines  in  Lon¬ 
don,  sailed  thence  in  the  March  follow¬ 
ing,  with  Mr.  Brunei  and  many  other 
persons  on  board.  Within  an  hour  or 
two  a  fire  broke  out,  which  was  with 
great  difficulty  subdued,  but  not  till 
after  the  ship  had  been  run  ashore  on  a 
mudbank.  In  his  endeavors  to  assist 
in  putting  out  the  fire  Brunei  fell, 
through  setting  his  foot  on  the  burnt 
rung  of  a  ladder,  eighteen  feet  down 
into  the  hold.  He  was  knocked  insen¬ 
sible,  and  lay  head  downward  in  a  pool 
of  water,  and  was  only  rescued  just  in 
time  to  save  him  from  drowning.  The 
Great  Western  was  a  complete  success. 
She  was  followed  some  years  later  by 
the  Great  Britain  of  2000  tons  burden, 
the  first  large  ship  to  be  built  of  iron 
or  to  be  fitted  with  the  screw  propeller. 
She  was  originally  intended  to  be  built 
of  wood  with  paddle  engines.  Both 
alterations  were  made  on  reports  which 
Brunei  submitted  as  the  result  of  care¬ 
ful  observation  and  experiment  and  cal¬ 
culation. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  launch 
of  this  vessel,  in  July,  1843,  that  the 
Prince  Consort  made  the  remarkable 
run  from  Bristol  to  London  which  has 
been  already  referred  to.  Brunei  was 
also  responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
the  screw  propeller  into  the  Royal  Navy. 
He  was  originally  invited  by  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  to  advise  them  on  the  subject, 
and  he  did  so  gratuitously  for  several 
years,  being  apparently  treated  during 
the  whole  period  by  the  Admiralty  offi¬ 
cials,  as  Clive  said  he  was  by  the  House 
of  Commons  committee,  “  like  a  sheep- 
stealer.”  The  idea  of  the  Great  East¬ 
ern,  the  last  and  most  famous  of  Bru¬ 
nei’s  ships,  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
him  as  early  as  1851.  She  was  origi¬ 
nally  intended  for  the  Oriental  Trade, 
hence  her  name.  Work  was  com¬ 
menced  in  the  spring  of  1854,  and  the 
hull  was  completed  in  the  summer  of 
1857.  The  responsibility  of  the  work, 
added  to  financial  difficulties  not  un¬ 
natural  in  the  panic  brought  on  by  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  weighed  very  heavily 
on  Brunei,  whose  constitution  was  al- 
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ready  breaking  down  from  overstrain. 
“  I  never,”  he  wrote,  “  embarked  in 
any  one  thing  to  which  I  have  entirely 
devoted  myself,  and  to  which  I  have 
devoted  so  much  time,  thought,  and 
labor,  and  on  the  success  of  which  I 
have  staked  so  much  reputation.”  But 
the  responsibility  of  the  construction 
of  the  great  ship  was  as  nothing  to  the 
responsibility  during  her  launch,  which 
was  begun  on  November  3,  1857,  and 
not  finally  completed  till  the  last  day 
of  the  following  January.  Forty  years 
were  to  elapse  before  another  ship  was 
built  of  equal  size. 

Space  fails  even  to  enumerate  Bru¬ 
nei’s  multifarious  minor  activities,  lie 
built  docks  or  piers,  not  only  at  Bristol 
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and  Monkwearmouth,  but  all  down  the 
Great  Western  from  Brentford  to  Plym¬ 
outh,  to  Briton  Ferry  and  Milford. 
He  built  the  Crystal  Palace  water-tow¬ 
ers,  and  during  the  Crimean  War  a 
huge  military  hospital  at  Renkioi  on 
the  Dardanelles.  He  introduced  im¬ 
provements  in  rifle  barrels,  bad  a  share 
in  the  introduction  of  armor-plating 
for  vessels,  and  was  apparently  the  first 
to  introduce  hydraulic  power  into  the 
working  of  railway  goods  stations.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this  he  had — the  authority  is 
his  son’s,  or  one  would  have  difficulty 
in  believing  it — “  a  large  practice  as  a 
referee  under  Acts  of  I^irliament  and 
orders  of  the  superior  courts.” — Corn- 
hill  Magazine. 


MATERFAMILIAS. 

BY  JESSIE  MANSERGH. 


Three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
bread  crumbs,  three-quarters  suet,  eight 
eggs.  I  told  her  to  be  careful  in 
weighing,  but  you  can  never  tell.  Last 
year  it  fell  to  pieces  before  it  came  to 
table,  and  spoiled  my  pleasure  for  the 
rest  of  the  dinner.  Father  used  to  say 
that  nobody’s  puddings  were  like  ours, 
but  that  was  when  I  made  my  own.  I 
wish  I  could  have  made  them  this  year, 
but  1  dared  not  suggest  it.  They  are 
so  flisty  nowadays,  these  fine  servants. 
Maria  would  have  taken  offence  at 
once,  and  it  would  never  have  done  to 
be  without  her  just  now  with  a  house 
full  of  visitors.  ...  It  felt  like  old 
times  to-night,  and  how  happy  father 
looked  welcoming  them  all  \  He  will 
ruin  those  boys  before  the  holidays  are 
over.  It  was  the  same  with  our  own 
children  ;  if  he  was  obliged  to  disap¬ 
point  them,  he  was  miserable  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Such  a  tender  heart 
as  he  has  !  I  never  knew  a  man  like 
him.  He  has  never  lost  patience  wiih 
me  in  all  these  years,  and  I  have  been 
sharp  with  him  many  a  time— about 
such  little  things  !  .  .  .  When  1  have 
fretted  about  the  children  going  away 
and  leaving  us,  one  by  one,  I  have  re¬ 
membered  his  faithful  love  and  been 
comforted.  Nothing  else  could  make 
up  for  that.  I’m  only  a  plain,  unin¬ 


teresting  old  woman  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  to  him  I  am  always  best, 
always  the  first — and  he  is  more  to  me 
than  ten  sons.  But — I  want  the  chil¬ 
dren  ! 

...  If  it  is  a  wet  day  they  must  all 
go  into  the  library  so  that  the  table  can 
be  laid  in  good  time.  If  the  jellies 
don’t  turn  out  properly.  I’ll  have  them 
served  in  custard  glasses  with  cream 
whipped  on  top.  Nothing  looks  worse 
than  broken  jellies  ;  but  they  ought  to 
be  good — real  calves’  feet,  and  every¬ 
thing  of  the  best.  I  never  had  one  of 
those  tablets  in  my  house,  and  I  never 
will  !  .  .  .  Four  children,  three 
grandchildren,  all  of  them  back  be¬ 
neath  the  old  roof,  except — oh,  my 
boy  !  where  are  you  to-night  ?  What 
are  you  doing  ?  You  can’t  go  to  sleep 
on  Christmas  Eve  without  remember¬ 
ing  the  old  home,  and  your  mother, 
Robbie — the  old  mother  who  tried  to 
make  your  Christmases  happy  years 
ago  !  .  .  .  Father  doesn’t  say  any¬ 
thing,  but  there  is  a  look  on  his  face  I 
know  well.  I  wake  in  the  night  and 
hear  him  sigh.  He  is  getting  an  old 
man,  and  he  depended  on  Rob  to  help 
him.  He  was  our  first.  None  of  the 
others  were  quite  the  same.  ...  I 
remember  the  Christmas  after  he  was 
born  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  Eleven 
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months  old,  and  he  sat  on  his  high 
chair  like  a  prince.  He  had  on  the 
white  frock  that  I  worked  mjaelf,  em¬ 
broidery  up  to  the  waist  and  down  the 
front  of  the  bodice.  William  and  Er¬ 
nest  wore  it  too,  and  then  that  red- 
haired  Mary  let  her  iron  get  too  hot, 
and  burnt  a  hole  right  out.  Careless 
thing  !  I  nearly  cried  when  1  saw 
it.  .  .  .  Wo  gave  him  a  Punchinello 
on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  when  he 
turned  it  round  it  played  a  tune.  His 
little  face  of  astonishment,  how  sweet 
it  was  !  How  we  loved  him  !  .  .  . 
If  you  had  died,  Rob,  it  would  have 
been  easier  ;  but  to  know  that  yon  are 
alive,  and  don’t  care — that’s  the  hard 
art ;  it  is  that  that  breaks  my 
eart !  .  .  .  Poor  lad  !  Poor  lad  ! 
You  are  not  happv.  ...  I  know  you 
are  not.  .  .  .  It’s  a  rough  road.  .  .  . 
I  won’t  give  up  hope  ;  it  is  Christmas 
Hay  to-morrow,  perhaps  his  heart  may 
be  softened  ;  perhaps  he  may  meet 
some  kind  soul  who  will  speak  a  word 
for  home  and  the  old  folks.  .  .  .  God 
bless  them,  whoever  they  may  be,  and 
let  me  see  him  again  before  I  die.  .  .  . 
I  shouldn’t  like  to  die  before  Rob 
comes  back.  His  brothers  might  be 
harsh  with  him.  William  is  very  bit¬ 
ter.  He  has  always  been  a  dutiful  boy 
himself,  and  he  cannot  understand 
such  behavior.  .  .  .  How  handsome 
he  looked  when  he  arrived  to-night, 
and  how  prosperous  !  He  must  be 
making  a  big  ineome  I  should  say  by 
the  way  they  live  ;  but  he  was  always 
close,  and  he  is  worse  than  ever  since 
his  marriage.  .  .  .  Emily  must  have 
bought  a  new  travelling  cloak  !  Last 
year  she  wore  a  brown  one  trimmed 
with  fur.  It  didn’t  look  shabby  to 
me,  but  she  is  so  extravagant  !  Five 
servants  now,  and  only  those  two  clul- 
dren.  No  wonder  Wil  l  is  getting  gray  ; 
it  must  be  a  strain  on  him  to  provide 
for  such  a  household.  When  father 
and  I  were  young  we  managed  with 
one  servant  and  laid  by  money  for  the 
children’s  education  ;  but  then,  as 
Emily  reminded  me,  I  was  brought 
up  in  different  surroundings  from 
hers.  ...  It  wasn’t  nice  of  her  to 
say  that— no  !  it  wasn’t  nice  at  all. 
william  would  not  have  been  pleased 
if  he  had  heard  her,  and  it  isn’t  the 


only  time  ;  I  could  say  disagreeable 
things  too  if  I  chose.  Those  poor  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  half  warmly  enough 
clothed  ;  it’s  no  wonder  they  have 
coughs,  and  when  I  was  with  them  I 
saw  many  things  about  the  house.  .  .  . 
Well  !  well  !  what  does  it  matter  ?  She 
makes  William  happy,  and  that’s  the 
great  thing.  I  am  an  old  woman, 
surely  I  can  forgive  a  few  thoughtless 
words  from  a  young  thing  like  that. 
She’ll  learn  more  sense.  ...  I  won¬ 
der  if  Hannah  remembered  to  put 
frilled  pillow-cases  on  her  bed.  I  shall 
be  annoyed  if  she  has  forgotten,  for  it 
is  just  one  of  the  things  Emily  would 
notice.  She  has  all  her  sheets  hem¬ 
stitched.  .  .  . 

The  children  are  beauties  !  Eric  is 
the  picture  of  his  father  at  the  same 
age,  and  what  a  spirit !  He  couldn’t 
help  breaking  the  tumbler,  poor  little 
man,  but  it  spoils  the  set.  That’s 
eleven  of  the  stars  and  sixteen  of  the 
Grecian  border — I  must  have  them 
made  up,  for  once  the  sets  are  broken, 
there’s  no  check  upon  the  servants.  .  .  . 
Cecil  takes  after  his  mother’s  family. 
I  love  them  dearly,  but  it’s  a  good 
thing  children  come  while  one  is  young 
—  I  couldn’t  stand  the  racket  for  long 
nowadays. 

Ernest  looks  thin.  He  doesn’t  get 
on,  poor  boy.  It  would  have  been 
wiser  if  we  had  given  him  his  own  way 
and  let  him  go  abroad,  but  we  did  it 
for  the  best.  .  .  .  Father  says  we 
cannot  do  more  than  act  upon  the  light 
of  the  moment,  and  that  it  is  useless 
grieving  over  what  is  irretrievable,  but 
I  can’t  help  grieving.  The  poor  lad’s 
cuffs  were  frayed  at  the  wrists.  I  saw 
them,  and  he  used  to  be  such  a  dan¬ 
dy.  ...  Amy  has  had  a  hard  time  ! 
No  one  would  think,  to  look  at  her 
now,  what  a  pretty  girl  she  was  when 
they  were  married.  She  has  no  nurse 
for  the  baby,  and  that  is  the  same  dress 
she  wore  last  year,  with  new  trimmings 
to  freshen  it  up.  Velveteen,  I  should 
say  by  the  look  of  it,  not  velvet.  We 
must  give  them  a  check  with  their 
Christmas  present,  but  not  before  the 
others — they  would  not  like  that — just 
quietly  when  we  are  alone.  .  .  .  Er¬ 
nest  shall  take  me  in  to  dinner.  I  can’t 
help  it  if  Will  is  offended.  I  must 
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consider  Ernest  first.  Every  one  must 
be  especially  kind  to  him  this  year.  He 
was  always  a  sensitive  child. 

Minetle  and  Charlie  came  last, 
though  they  live  nearest  of  all.  She 
planned  that,  the  little  rogue !  I 
know  her  tricks.  She  was  not  going 
to  arrive  in  the  character  of  bride  with¬ 
out  making  sure  of  her  audience  :  and 
how  pretty  she  was — a  perfect  picture 
in  those  lovely  furs.  Father  says  she 
is  exactly  what  1  was  as  a  girl,  but  my 
hair  was  never  so  golden.  Darling  ! 
And  Charlie  adores  her.  I  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  that  marriage,  for  at 
one  time  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  young 
Sinclair,  and  he  is  a  wild  fellow — she 
would  not  have  been  happy.  .  .  .  Her 
house  is  prettier  than  any  of  the  others, 
but  I  don’t  know  how  she  will  man¬ 
age.  She  uses  the  best  things  every 
day,  and  never  draws  the  blinds  for 
the  sun.  When  I  say  anything  she 
pulls  my  cap  on  one  side  and  asks  if  1 
remember  Aunt  Christina’s  sofa  blank¬ 
et.  They  all  laugh  at  me  about  that, 
but  I  can’t  see  the  joke.  It  was  far 
too  grand  for  our  room,  and  the  red 
and  green  stripes  made  the  furniture 
look  shabby,  so  I  put  it  aside  for  one 
of  the  children,  and  now  none  of  them 
will  have  it.  It  can’t  be  soiled,  for  it 
is  wrapped  up  in  the  same  paper  in 
which  it  arrived  ten  years  ago,  and 
it’s  a  beautiful  thing — there  must  be 
pounds  of  wool  in  it,  not  to  mention 
the  silk.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Charlie  sits  next  to  Emily.  I 
wonder  what  she  will  wear  !  Some¬ 
thing  very  fine,  no  doubt.  I  will  say 
for  her  that  she  knows  how  to  dress. 
I  wonder  which  cap  I  should  put  on  ! 
Tho  one  with  the  pearl  drops  is  the 
most  becoming,  but  the  lace  is  not  real. 
I’ll  wear  the  new  one,  and  let  her  see 
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that  my  Brussels  is  as  good  as  hers. 
As  I  said  to  father,  it’s  no  use  sparing 
money  when  you  go  to  buy  lace.  Have 
it  good,  or  not  at  all.  1  think  I’ll  give 
Amy  the  old  Honiton.  She  has 
brought  presents  fur  every  one,  the 
kind  little  thing,  though  she  is  so 
shabby  herself.  She  showed  me  Nell’s 
to-night.  Pink  silk  covers  for  her 
cushions  !  She  is  going  to  sew  them 
on  in  the  morning,  and  they  will  be  on 
the  couch  as  a  surprise  for  Nell  when 
she  is  carried  down  to  dinner.  Tho 
pink  will  make  her  look  less  pale.  My 
precious  lamb  !  A  week  ago  I  thought 
she  would  not  be  able  to  come  down, 
but  she  has  stayed  in  bed  and  taken 
every  care.  She  knew  it  would  spoil 
our  Christmas  if  she  were  not  among 
us.  Ah!  what  am  I  saying?  Last 
year  she  walked  down  ;  this  year  she 
must  be  carried — next  year,  perhaps — 
My  baby  !  The  last  of  them  all  !  I 
can’t  face  it,  I  can’t  let  her  go  !  I 
have  nursed  her  night  and  day  for 
nineteen  years,  I  should  have  nothing 
to  do  if  Nellie  were  not  here.  .  .  . 
And  yet  to  see  her  grow  more  and  more 
helpless;  to  suffer  worse  pain  !  Thank 
God,  the  choice  is  not  in  my  hands. 
He  will  help  me  to  bear  what  comes.  .  .  . 
She  would  be  well  and  strong,  and  she 
has  had  nothing  but  suffering  here 
— never  any  enjoyment  like  other 
girls.  .  .  .  There  are  worse  troubles 
than  death — much  worse.  If  I  could 
think  of  Bobbie  in  heaven  I  Ah  !  my 
boy,  where  are  you  to-night  ?  What 
are  you  doing  ?  Have  you  forgotten 
me,  Bobbie,  altogether ?  .  .  .  Twelve 
o’clock  striking?  Father  in  Heaven, 
Thy  Son’s  birthday  !  Hear  a  mother’s 
prayer.  My  children  1  Bemembermy 
children  ! — Cornhill  Magazine. 


